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PREFACE. 



From information obtained dui-iug a rosidence in Italy, the 
writer became con^ued that there was much unknown in the 
liistory of General Garibaldi, particularly with regard to the part 
he took in the transactions tliat led to the disastrous affwr of 
Agpromonte. The facts relating to this expedition have been 
entirely misrepresentetl ; the true story, hitherto unknown to 
the public, is here for the first time given to the world. 

In the foUo\viiig jjages the writer has endeavoured to give 
uii account of the services rendered to Italy by Garibaldi be- 
tween the Spring of 1859 doivn to the close of 186a; no 
previous history comes down later than the early part of the 
year 1861. The history of the growth of the little State of 
Piedmont into the Kingdom of Italy, having been already 
fully described by others, the author has made frequent 
extracts from the best works on the subjects, auch as Count 
Arrivabene's " Italy mider Victor Emanuel," Captain Forbes' 
"Campaign of Garibaldi," and Admiral Mundy'a "Palermo and 
Naples." The writer has also to acknowledge the kindness of 
many Italian friends. His recent visit to Caprera renders it 
necessary for him to state that he has had no assistance from one 
whose name la now so associated with that Island. 

During the time this work was in the hands of the printers, 
the writer proceeded to Italy and has but lately returned to 
England; this miist be an apology for any inaccuracies, which, 
in coiwequence of the writer's absence may have occurred 
during its progress through the press. 



r, LuiciSHiBe, April, ISM- 
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Previously to 1859, the Northern Italians were diviJeil 
into two great parties, the Austrian and the N^ationaL Tlie 
latter was eubtlivided into three chief sections, viz,; — liepulj- 
licans, who looked to Mazzini aa the only faJUifitl apostle of 
liberty; Liberals, whose desires fell short of the schemes of 
Mazxini, and who regarded General Graribalili as the tried 
ehampioD of Italian freedom; and lastly, the followers of 
Cavonr, who knew and trusted (be great statesman whose life 
was devoted to effecting the aggrandizement of his country. 

During the brief existence of the French Republic, Mazaiii, 
the iriend of Ledru Rollln, had hoped that the lamentable con- 
dition of Italy would excite the active sympathies of her powerful 
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neighbour; however, the siege aud capture of Rome by the 
anny of the Republic, appears not only to have banished from his 
mind every Bnch expectation, but also to have substituted a well- 
grounded suspicion of any offers, made by France, of sympathy 
or assistance. It was, in fhct, a matter of accusation and 
reproach against the party which regarded General Garibaldi 
as its leader, that it evinced too great a leaning towards 
France, and as far too anxious to introduce into Italy, French 
authors and French modes of thought. 

Undoubtedly, both before and after the establishment of the 
Empire, the party in question hoped to see in France, not the 
despotism which reduces a people to the condition of a M-ell- 
drilled camp, but a nation intelligeat and free, guided by a chief 
able and willing to carry into effect the generous desires for 
Italian freedom, so constantly espressed by the orators and 
UTiters of France. 

Taking into consideration all the changes the French people 
had passed througli in succession, it seemed that, possibly, a 
strong government might be for a time the best thing for the 
real happiness of the French people. N^apoleon might be in 
earnest in his expressed wish to grant and carry oat constitutional 
liberty in France; it was at least only just to try before con- 
demning him : 

" Hope ipiings eternal in the bumui breast." 
And hope, even in the matter of French Govermnent, is not always 
disappointed. This hope was not wholly imfounded. The 
President of the French Republic had been elected Emperor of 
the Frencli by universal suffrage, to represent in himself the 
natural sovereignty of the people. How ought this to have 
altered the position of the nation ? What is a Republic but the 
acknowledgment of the national sovereignty of the people, and 
the faithfid execution of their wishes? 

Such was the reasoning and such the hope of a large section 
of Italians. We have since seen how far they were well- 
grounded. It matters not much what the form of Government 
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nay bo, if the spirit of freedom be kept alive among the subjects, 
and respected by the Prince; as Garibaldi himself has often said, 
Monarchical England is the freest and purest Republic in the 
world. So doubtless it is, but fortunately our own Royal Family, 
unlike their clumsy imitators on the continent, respect the freedom 
and institutions of the people. What is tlie resiUt? the result 
for them is that no other Koyal Family in Europe can boast ot 
such true loyalty, or such entire <levotion from its subjects as the 
monarch whose truest glory and pride is Iier love for those free 
constitutional institutions which form at the same time the surest 
foundation of her own throne and djTiasty, and of the iinlty and 
grandeur of her people. Who did not hojie when the electric 
wire flashed across Europe the nioumiul iutelligence of the 14th 
of December, 1861, when the grief of an entire nation was only 
exceeded by the grief of the widowed Queen, that at so 
touching a proof of the perfect synipatiiy which exists, and can 
only exist between a free people and a constitutional sovereign, 
true on each side to themselves and each other, the despots of 
Europe, seeing the love, the happiness, and even the power lost 
to them, might have relented ? Alas ! it was not so ! like the 
King of Egj^it in the olden times, they hardened their hearts 
and are doing what is evil in the sight of the Lord, 

What is the actual condition of Eurojio ? France lies oppressed 
' by a despotism, Prussia is in a similar position; both Poland 
and Hungary are yet red with blood, and Rome has become a 
mere den of thieves. Spain is stmk in the grossest superstition 
and idolatrj-. In the Tablet Newspaper, only the other day, 
the astoimding statement was made that the Church of Rome 
was no longer intolerant, and that the charge of intolerance could 
be brought with equal justice against every Church in the dark 
ages. Can this bo true ? Can the Leopard change his spot« ? 
Let us see. Here are also papers from sunny Spain; Why do they 
contain such long lists of imprisonmeuts ? Of what crimes have 
these poor people been guilty ? Tliey have well merited their 
fate, is the response ; they have dared to read for themselves the 
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great God's message of mercy and pardon to fallen roan. Of 
Eiich deeds aa this consistB the so-called toleration of the Church 
of Home, in the Ifith centnry. 

There waa no reproach bo fieely pressed npon the Gftribaldian 
party, by the officials at Tnrin, as that they enconraged and in- 
trodnced into Italy, French literature and ideas. The 
satonishmcnt, therefore, of Garibaldi may well be conceived 
when, on being summoned from Caprera to Turiji, in April, 
1859, and admitted to an interview with the King, Cavour, aod 
La Farina, he was informed of the secret alliance concluded with 
France, ITe started, and said, — "Mind what you are ahouti 
Never forget that the aid of foreign annies must in some way 
or other be dearly paid for! As for tlie man who has pro- 
mised you hia lud, I lieartily wish he may in the eyes of 
posterity, redeem the evil he has done to France, by assisting 
in the redemption of Italy." The King assured Garibaldi that 
Kapoleon desired to see Italy happy and free, and that he had 
for that reason only, consented to the marriage of his daughter 
with Prince Napoleon. Cavour told the General that the long 
expected day was at hand, and that his services were demanded 
in the cause of liberty. Garibaldi, with pleasure, accepted the 
command of the Cacciatori dclle Alpi, a Corps of Vohmteers 
which had been formed by General Cialdini, through the un- 
ceasing activity of the Marquis Giorgio PallaWcini, and of his 
Secretary, La Farina. Committees were established in almost 
every town in Northern Italy. Their organization was ad- 
mirable, being entirely conducted by the National Society of 
Turin, under the management of Giorgio Pallavicini. Agents 
and sub-committees were appointed in the towns subject to 
Austrian sway, and by their exertions the emigration of Volun- 
teers increased every day, until at the end of April, on assuming 
the command of the Cacciatori, Garibaldi found himself at 
the head of three Regunents of Infantry, one company of 
Genoese Sharp-shooters, and a squadron of Guides. From that 
time the Cacciatori were recruited rapidly; tliey completely 
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established themselves in Lombardy, and at laxt became the 
nucleus of National insarrectlon. Althougli General Gari- 
baldi, entertained great doubts respecting the desirability 
of the French alliance, and of the sincerity of the Em- 
peror's professions towards Italy, well remembering aa he 
did the history of the Crimean war, and the peace so 
hastily concluded to suit the interests of France, and France 
alone," be deemed it his duty to support the Government 
with his whole energy, and with all the means at his disposal. 
Besides this, he felt a debt of deep gratitude to Cavour, to 
whose influence alone he well knew he owed his summons from 
Caprera, and the happiness of being allowed to fight for the 
freedom of his native land. 

Those who, now that they can review the past, are strong in 
condemnation of this part of Cavonr's foreign policy, which, in 
their opinion, caused the cession of Nice and Savoy, and the 
more recent afiairs of Samlco and Aspromonte, will do well to 
remember that the plans of the Italian Prime Minister were 
such as at that tune most Statesmen would have considered 
enlightened and prudent^ It must always be remembered that 
Lord Derby, not Lord Pahnerston, was then in office, and that 
any alliance with England was thus rendered very difficidt, if 
not impossible. 

With regard to the cession of Nice and Savoy, Garibaldi has 
now only to say, that France was paid to overflowing for the aid 
Bhe rendered ; and therefore that to talk of gratitude being still 
due to her for it, is simply absurd ; and in regard to Samico and 
Aspromonte, he has to express his profoimd conviction that had 
Cavour's life been spared, they would have been utter impossi- 
bilities. Moreover he firmly believes, that before the death of 
Count Cavonr, no one could be more fully satisfied of the 



• The Emperor'iSperoliof 5th November. 1863,in which he (mill attention 
to the sincere Bud CDntial ociiuiesceiics of Ruwia in bis own anneXBtioD of 
Nice and Savi>v, and avowed the alllaace that existed between Bosgia anU 
France from tta termination of the Crimean war to the preseat time. 
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boUowness of the French Alliance, than was that univerBally 
lamented Minister. Tliis Alliance was viewed with extreme 
disfavour by the party of Mamdni. They feared that the 
IntereatB of Italy would be made aubsenient to the projecta 
of French ambition, and that the honour of their country would 
be sacrificed. They epoke of it as an unholy alliance, they 
issued a proclamation in which it was stated truly enough, that 
the independence of a people can never be secured by the faith- 
less, grasping, and dishonorable protection of foreign tyranny, 
and they besought the Italians not to delude themselves with 
the hope of gaining liberty and independence under the auspices 
of Napoleon, who conid not establish in Italy by force of arms, 
that liberty which in France be had drowned in blood. They 
warned the Italians also, that the Emperor would try to divert 
the thoughts of hia subjects from liberty, by the fascination of 
conquest and territorial aggrandizement, and that the sole object 
of his expedition, was to secure, as the price of his assistance, a 
part of the Italian soil for France, and to establish in Italy a 
branch of his dynasty, and so realize the oft-quoted Napoleonic 
idea that the Mediterranean must become a French lake. This 
proclamation was published early in March, and for the reasouii 
therein mentioned, Mazzini and his followers declined to aid in 
carrying on the war. The difference of opinion that existed 
between Garibaldi and Alazzini is shown in the following letter 
from the former; — "lam delighted with tlie March of our 

afi^irs, and only want a hint to move. I believe 

will end by going with me, in spite of some lingering 
Masfinianism he baa got into his head." General Garibaldi 
wrote few letters at this time which did not contain tributes to 
the patriotism of Cavonr. 

With the events of the campaigns on the Lakes, all Italians are 
familiar, but as that is not the case in England, it may be as well 
to insert here a short statement of the places successively seisted 
by the Cacciatori. On the 6th of May, Garibaldi led his newly 
formed battalions front Rrogolo to Casale, and on the 8th they 
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fotiglit their first fight — which vras rather a series of lieavy skir- 
miahcs with the AiiBtrianB than a battle — some few miles to the 
West of Casale. Ou the preceding day the Gi-neral bad re- 
ceived his formal authorization from the King, as Dictator, to 
enlist volunteers; and on the 0th of May he led his troops 
northwards again to Verrua. From the 12ih to the 21at of 
May, the Cacciatori were incessantly ekirmishing with the 
I Aastrians, under Urban, and on the last-mentioned day entered 
Arena. On the 22nd they crossed the Ticmo and stood 
upon Lombard soil, entering Sesto Calende with the apparent 
view of resting there. The General, however, altered hia plans, 
and pushed on to Vareae which he barricaded, leaving only one 
company in Sesto Calende. Ou the 2511) General Urban attacked 
Vareac with ",000 men, but was signally tliseoinfitcd and ob- 
liged to retreat. The next point for Garibaldi ta make for waa 
Como itself. He had not 4,000 men with hun, and Urban barred 
his way witli 10,000. But this force was unable to prevent the 
Cacciatori from defeating them, and entering Como on the 2ud 
of Jime. On the 3rd Garibaldi outwitted Urban at the Villa di 
Medici. On the 8th the Cacciatori, always in advance, entered 
Bergamo by sending an expedition down the Lecco branch 
of the Lago Maggiore, and thence to Brescia and Lago di 
Garda. 

At the commencement of hia short and brilliant campaign, 
General Garibaldi issued a iiroelamation to the Lombardo- 
Veuetians ; in which be charged them to hold themselves in 
readiness, and entreated them to raise no other standard than the 
Tricolour, and no other cry than that of Viva I'ltalia! From the 
first, the encouragement given by the Government to Garibaldi's 
volunteers waa but slender, A letter from Turin of the 3rd of 
May says : " Very few volnnteers arrive hero ; for General La 
Marmora throws impediments in their way. With him the law 
for the formation of the legion of Garibaldi, is one of suspicion," 

The Official bulletin of the 20tli of May announced Garibaldi's 
entry into Varese, and stated that the arrival in Lombordy of 
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the first troops destined for ita liberation caused great enthu- 
Biasm among the population, who declared at once for the King 
of Sardinia and the National Cause 

Wlien Garibaldi entered Como, the town was one blaze of 
illumination. The inhabitauta flocked to join his etandard, for 
the rapidity and daring of his es])loit9 had drawii the eyes 
of all Europe upon him: he had conducted his men with 
CEBsareon dispatch iVom iiosition to position, until at length the 
Sardinian tricolour was flying over the ancient towers of the 
town. With 3,000 men this intrepid chieftain had left Varese, 
which he had seiied after a desperate conflict, and rajiidly 
pushed forward further into the enemy's territory, San Fermo, 
the position taken up by Urban, was one of great strength; but 
Buch was the impetuosity of Garibaldi's troops, that notwith 
standing the formidable resistance of the Austrians, and the 
consequent sacrifice of life among his own officers, he was 
again victorious, and the advantages gained were auflicient to 
enable him to carry out his ultimate object, and enter the 
capital of the province, where he was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

Upon entering Lombardy, Garibaldi issued the following 
proclamation: — "Lombards! you are called to a new life, and 
you M-ill respond to tlie appeal as your fathers did of yore; the 
enemy is the same and as pitiless as ever ; your brethren of every 
province have sworn to conquer or die with you; it is our task ■ 
to avenge the insiilts, the outrages, and the servitude of twenty 
generations; it is for us to leave to our children a patrimony, freed 
from the pollution of a foreign domination. Victor Emmanuel, 
chosen by the national will for our supreme cliief, sends me to 
organize you for the patriotic fight. I feel deeply the sanctity of 
this mission, and I am proud to command you. To arms, then I 
bondage must cease ! he who con seize a rifle and does not is a 
traitor 1 Italy with her children united, will know how to re- 
coaquer the rank which providence assigned her amongst 
iiations." The difficulties Garibaldi had to encounter were very 
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great, often apparently insnrmountable ; Count Arrivabeue, 
for instance, in his work, " Italy under Victor Emmanuel,"* 
pointedly describes the Bituation : — 

"On tbe 9tli of May, Major Corte, one of Garibaldi's most 
trnakd officers, bad au interview with Coaot Cavonr, and bad tbe 
promiaee tben made been kept, the General's Uttle army would bare been 
swelled by the foar battalions of Cacciatori delli Appenoini, which the 
luJtewarm Colonel Buldonl (to give him the mildest epithet) organised, 
or djaorganised at Acqui. There is do avoiding the inference, tliat the 
great ofiicials at Turin hated the Voiantecrs, and, iudenl, feared them 
aa well ; becaase, though they bad loyally accepted the programme of 
Unity with Victor Emmanuel, they knew that they were not the men to 
become slaves to tbe rnlcr of Imperial France." 

Another witness, an officer in Garibaldi'a camp, writing from 
Coino, June 24,t gives further evidence as follows : — 

" The Sardinian Minister had promised Garibaldi 10,000 men, well 
armed, with a battery, and a Eqqadron of cavalry, but be broke his 
promise, closed the enrolment aa soon as 4,300 men bad enlisted, and 
then left tfaem withont either cannon or horses, with the exception of a 
few Gnides." 

And again: — 

" There is something apparently supematnral in the life of the daring 
Italian leader, few Generals could have so wonderfully escaped IVom tha 
grasp of an overpowering enemy, who felt certain of surrounding him, 
and, indeed, had taken all the necessary means to that end. The 
ability shown by G3ri)>aldi in this campaign, and in subsequent opera- 
tions, was, no doubt, the result of bis oKpcrience ; and the Bucceascs be 
obtained ai'e mainly to be ascribed to that power of compreheusivenesa 
which he possesses in so high a degree. Being an excellent mathema- 
tician, he at once studies the ground on which he is going to operate, 
calculates all possible combinations of strategy and tactics, and acts 
accordingly. Endowed with the greatest determination, he never 
hesitates ; his plana being once settled in bis mind, be strikes instantly, 
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dares all issnes — and succeeda. In tbis campaign his commanicBtioQS 
with the Sardiniana wei'e almost always cut off without the Austriaua 
being airare of it. Ho always acted alone, his principal aim was to 
spread the iasarrcction amongst the Lombard population ; and he pre- 
tended to fall back upon the advancing Franco- Sardinian array, in 
order to adrance more rapidly. With the true inlnition of military 
genius, ho perceived that by gaining the lake of Garda, and occupying 
the mountain districts, the Anstrians would be obliged to send a con- 
siderable force in pursuit of him, and that thia would help the allied 
forces in case a reverse shoald retard their progress towards the 
IDncio. The meana resorted to by Garibaldi, in order to lead hia 
adversary astray, were no less ingenious, and always succeeded. His 
plan was to deploy as many forces as he could spare in opposite 
directions, "When he first arrived at Como, he sent one officer with one 
liundred and lifly men ta Giro, then ordered three others to lead each of 
lliem twenty or thirty men on tliree different roads to attack the 
Austrians whenever they could meet them, withont, however, engaging 
themselves too much. He thus made the enemy believe that he was at 
the head of numerous troops, and the Austrians were easily kept In 
error. Thia system had also the advantage of impressing the people 
of the country with his superiority in ■ numerical strength, and of 
indncing them to take up arms against the oppressors of their country. 
The effect of this skilful plan was, that when General Urban retired on 
Monza, he was quil« convinced that General Cialdini'a division was 
operating with Garibaldi ; whilst, in fact, the first-named General was 
then engaged at Falestro with Baron Zobel. To act upon Urban'a 
mind. Garibaldi now and then scut telegraphic messages to Gialdini from 
different places, knowing they would be intercepted by the Austrians. 
In one sent from Oomo, ho aaid, ' Help me ! Urban will attack me again 
to-morrow— I cannot roaist.' From Verese he had telegraphed, ' I am 
obliged to fall back ou you ; send the cavalry to snpport my backward 
movements. Neither Cialdiui, nor any other General of the allied armies, 
was within the reach of such telegrams. There was, however, a General 
who read them, but who never suspected that their only object was to 
deceive him. It ia to bo hoped that it wilt be now explained, how it 
was that the Austrian General, Urban, at the head of ten thousand 
excellent troops, never ancceeded iu isolating and surrounding 3,000 
Cadtiatori dtlle Alpi." 
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Aiid yet again • — 

" On ibe 4th of June, the Aastrians felt cerloin of rictory, and Urban 
tel^raphed to Milan that he had at last sarronndcd Garibaldi, and 
hoped to have him dead or alive before the day dosed. Garibaldi con' 
centrated the whole qf his forces on a narrow height, croimed by the 
Tilla of a Milanese family. On the memorable day in question, 
palisades and chevaux de frise were ])nt up by the Coceiatori, and 
while this was going od, the AusCrions were watching from the plain, 
and not even trying to check the proceedings ; for they showed an 
intention on the port of the Garibaldtans to remain, which was what 
Urban desired; and it booh became evident that Urbnn's intention was 
to sarround the Villa the nest day, and cut oCf all hope of retreat for 
the conqneror of Varose and Como. To induce Urban to believe that 
he intended to accept the fight, Garibaldi, a^ night came on, made a 
great display of blazing bivouac fires, and ordered his men to march up 
and down behind them; then, taking advantage of the night, he gave 
orders for a retreat. Silent, with their biroaac flres still borning, the 
Cacciatori passed unnoticed close to the Austrian outposts, strack along 
the ardnous mountain path into the deep gorges, and after a long, 
difficult, and fatiguing march of many hours, through rivers and 
ravines, arrived at Cumo whilst Urban was anxiously awaiting the 
moment of attack. Another time, when the Austrian General had 
concentrated ten thousand men on one point, Garibaldi, thongh his corps 
scarcely nnmbered three thousand, trusting in his bayonets, ascended the 
bill and fell apon the Austrians like as avalanche, and entirely defeated 
them, allowed them no rest, compelled them to run through the streets 
of Como, and forced them in complete disorder fi-om the town, leaving 
behind them their ammunition, commissariat carriages, and a great 
portion of their material." 

It was not till Bome time afterwards tliat at last a battery, sent 
from TuriD, reached Garibaldi. 

In a proclamation to the inhabitants of Brescia, Garibaldi 
said: — "The joyous demon stratioDB with which you have 
received the Chasseurs of tlie Alps, give new proof of your 
patriotic entbueiaam. Yoa have shown that as zealouB guardians 
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of your recovered independence, you are resolved to defend it 
with your Uvea, and to consecrate it with your blood ; the euemy 
leave, wherever they go, traces of their barbarity and their 
execrable domination, now finally overthrown. Then unfurl the 
tricolour banner, the idol of our hearts, and you will command 
the love and the courage of your country. Let the glorious 
Italo-French armies, in delivering you from your enemies, find 
you worthy of your liberators." That portion of the English 
Press most opposed to Garibaldi and the Italian cause, waa 
forced to confess that, though badly supplied with every- 
thing necessary lor a campaign, and entirely without canvas, he 
was ever in advance of the Allies, crowning himself with glory. 

In the meantime, the allied armies were not idle. The 
victory of Magenta had placed Milan in the hands of the 
liberators, when Napoleon issued his well-known proclamation 
to the Milanese people. That ■ proclamation concluded with 
these words : — " Remember, that witliout discipline there is no 
army. Animated by the sacred fire of patriotism, be soldiers 
to-day, that to-morrow you may become the free citizens 
of a great coimtrj'." 

Then followed, on the 24th of June, the ftitious battles of Sol- 
ferino and San Martino ; and within a few days afterwards, to 
the sorrow of all true Italian patriots, was concluded the 
inglorious Peace of Villa Franca. 

The campaign of Garibaldi in the Valtellina was that of a 
great general, and all his plans were conducted with skill. His 
ofiicers and soldiers were so well trained that a year later tliey 
were enabled to conquer the Kingdom of Naples. And the skill 
and daring shown by tlieir leader was so much appreciated by the 
enemy, that when Colonel Cortewas sent to inform the Austrian 
General, Hayn, of tlie armistice concluded at Verona, the latter 
cordially expressed his admiration of him. The Austrian officers 
encamped on the Stelvio spoke of him in the highest tei-ms 
of praise, and thought him a truly wonderful man : us for the 
Croats, they firmly believed that he was the son of the 
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Devil. Upon the declarfttion of the Peace, Count Cavour, 
apparently maddened at the conduct of the French Emperor, 
resigned office, and was succeeded by Rattazzi, as Prime 
Minister. Garibsildi then went to Victor Emmanuers head- 
quarters, to 0ve up hifl own commission, and those of all tlio 
officers of his corps ; but his Majesty would not accept them. 
" Italy still requires the legions you command," answered the 
King, " and you must remain :" bo he remained. 

There is no donbt that the peace of Villa Franca disappointed 
and anrprised Cavonr. Mr. Dicey tells tis that* "Cavour 
was bitterly opposed to the treaty of peace, and sooner than 
be obliged tfl sign it he resigned his office." During the war 
the country hod such confidence in the Government, that all 
Parliamentary institutions were suspended for the time ; and the 
Government had such confidence in Cavour, that the negotia- 
tions between the French and Sardinian Cabinets were, to a 
great extent, carried on by Cavonr privately; so much so 
indeed, that it is doubtful whether he ever left any fidl record 
of them behind him. The Rattazzi Ministry had no settled plans, 
and not knowing what was best to do, did nothing. The Sardinian 
envoys were recalled from the Duchies and the Romagna; Gari- 
baldi was requested to resign the command of the ^milian army ; 
tlie vote of the different Provincial Parliaments, for aimexation 
to Sardinia, was neither refused or accepted ; the nomination 
of Prince Carignano to the regency of the provinces was de- 
clined, and Buoncampagni, who had not been asked for, was 
sent in his stead. The organization of the Sardinian army also 
was neglected, and the incorporation of the Lombard Provinces 
with Piedmont was conducted so inefficiently aa to cause great 
discontent. The policy of Napoleon towards Italy had indeed 
been treacherous. In nothing that he had achieved had he 
gained the confidence of the Italians. His words were deemed 
enigmas, his deeds regarded with suspicion, his moat solemn 
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promiBes bore no weight with a people who felt that they were 
betrayed at the very hour when deliverance woa within their 
grasp. Unfortunately since the luckless day when the treaty ot 
Villa Franca was signed, the conduct of Napoleon had been 
dark; a more inauspicious aSiui than that transaction had never 
been recorded by history. It left nothing complete, and every- 
thing to be settled ; all those manifestations of sjinpathy which 
were exhibited towards him when it was supposed that the 
French came as liberators, ceased on his second appearance at 
Milan; no more bouquets, no more ovations, no more crowns. 
His troops were looked upon then as the obedient janissaries of 
a capricious sultan ; there was silence accordingly, there was 
vacajicy ; in vain the French regiments entered the cities, 
trumpets sounding and dnmis beating ; the windows remained 
closed, and the inhabitants kept silence, or perhaps a single 
form was seen — that of a beautiful woman in deep mourning — 
at once a satire and a protest against the cowardly and 
treacherous peace. The two emperors disposed of Lonibardy 
exactly as though the King of Sardiiua had no existence. 
Francis Joseph yielded it to Kapoleon, who passed it on to Victor 
Emmanuel. Was it for this that the Piedmontese Sovereign 
gained the battle of San Martino ; that Garibaldi cleared the 
mountain tracks of Lombardy of the Austrians; that two 
Sardinian divisions covered the left wing of the French army, 
and contributed to the victory of Solferino ? Was it for this 
that the Piedmontese army was upon the point of taking 
Peachiera, and that Garibaldi cut off the enemy's communi- 
cation with Germany by the Stelvio ? It is now ahnost 
universally supposed that wherever the French went they did 
everything; the ally was only an annoyance. As in the Crimea, 
so in Italy, the French contrived to throw their allies into the 
shade, and to monopolize to themselves the attention of the 
worid. 

The Emperor's own accoimt of the matter, addressed to the 
senate and the other bodies of the State, who flocked to St. 
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Olond to offer their official congratulationB, waa that he found 
it imiwBsible to carry out the great work he had commenced, 
and, therefore, he recoiled before ItA magititnde ; that by the 
time he arrived before the wallB of Verona the struggle had 
assumed such formidable dimensions he dared not continue it. 
But it was not fear of Austria that stopped tlie French army. 
Solferiiio jiad giveu a death blow to Austria, and an insiurectiou 
was on the eve of breaking out in Hungary. 

Garibaldi, on his part, issued the following order of the day : 
' Whatever may be the march of existing circumstances, 
Italians must neither lay aside their anns nor be discouraged. 
They ought on the contrary to iucrease in number in the ranks, 
to testify to Europe that, guided by their King, Victor Emmanuel, 
they are ready to face again the vicissitudes of war, whatever 
they may be. Perhaps at the moment we least expect it, the 
signal of alarm may again be sounded." 

Meanwliile the Grand Duke of Tuscany had fled, and his 
subjects wished for annexation to the Northern Italian Kingdom, 
then in course of formation. The fable of the faggot of sticks 
had not been lost upon them ; but Napoleon, at tills time, refused 
to give his consent to the arrangement. Cavour, who thmigh 
out of office was frequently consulted by the ministers, suggested 
sending Garibaldi, as commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Centre, to Florence, in order that should any Italian counsels 
prevail, the inhabitimts of the Centre, who could bear arms, 
might join that corps.* Garibaldi, on his part, placed his services 
imresen-edly at the disposal of the ministers, departed at once 
for Florence, and issued the following proclamation : " Italians 
of the Centre 1 it is only a few months since we said to the 
Lombards, your brothers of all the provinces have sworn to 
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KOt to Oaribaldt to induce tiitii to accnpt tlie aomniiiud of tho Tuscan nrniy, 
which General Ulloo. who wa» accu^ of being one ot fha chief supporters of 
Priuoe Napoleon, bud disorijuiuzed. 
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conquer or die with us, and the Aiistrians know whether we 
have kept our word. To-morrow we shall Bay to you what we 
then aaid to the Lomhards, and the oohle cause of your country 
will find you drawn up on the first field of battle, eager as we 
have lately been, and with the respect of men who have dona 
and will do their dutj-. Returned to your homes, forget not 
amidst the embraces of those who are dear to you, the gratitude 
which you owe to Napoleon and to the heroic French nation, 
whose sons, wounded and mntilateti, still suffer on the bed of 
pain for the cause of Italy." Wherever he went in the courso 
of his tours of inspection, there seemed to be but one feeling, 
he was received with the most perfect ovation it is possible to 
conceive. The letters written from Florence at that time 
stated that the whole country was filled with joy, but his first 
object always appeared to be to postpone proffered hospitalities, 
and to cheer and comfort the wounded soldier by his presence. 

At this time Napoleon wished to impose Prince Napoleon, 
as King, upon the Tuscans ; but with Garibaldi in their midst, it 
was most unlikely that the Tuscans would meekly submit to 
dictation, or after Villa Franca, look favourably upon the cousin 
of the French Emperor. The Duchies of Central Italy had a 
formidable army, and this army was now commanded by 
Garibaldi. The General declared himself delighted with tJie 
demonstrations of the people ; accepting them not for himself, 
but for his King, he recognized them only as intended to glorify 
the principles he represented — love of Italy, her glory, inde- 
pendence, and nationality. 

Mazdni now declared his adhesion to the new state of things, 
and, frankly accepting the policy of the King, profcRsed himself 
willing to runonnce all personal views, touching the form of 
government, and promised that if the King eoidd and would only 
make Italy one, and free, be should receive the support of the 
democratic f^tion which he represented. This declaration was 
very well received by the Italians, and many journals took 
occasion to observe how marvellously happy was the situation 
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of Victor Enimannel ; for tliat he rallied aronnd him men of all 
parties, however widely tlivided they might previously have been, 
Garibiddi, in a letter from Bologna, proposed to purchase a 
million ol* rifles by meanB of a subsoriptioa which he himself 
headed with 6,000 francs, and which met with a eheerfiil re- 
ception by ItaUans generally. Meanwhile, however, his popularity 
aroused the jealousy of the Commanders of the regular 
Sardinian Army. General della Marmora gave proofs in 
Lombardy of his firm resolution to remove all national elementa 
from tlie army; he had dissolved and taken up the victorious 
Cacciatori, and endeavoured to form the army into a purely 
Piedmontese institution, aud by these means the popular discon- 
tent was daily on the increase. As an bistauce of the liaruhncss 
of DeUa Jlarmora, the following anecdote may be mentioned ; — 
One of the most rising painters of Italy, laying aside his easel 
for the rifle, enlisted as a private soldier in the Cacciatori in 
the beginning of the war ; he was always first among the foremost, 
distinguished himself in every action, and rose by the bravery 
he displayed on the battle-field, step by step, until before tJie 
end of the war ho had attained the rank of captain. — lie then 
returned to his profession, and asked not for a pension or 
effective rank, bnt only that ho might be allowed to keep his 
'honorarj- rank and uniform — his request was refused, the jirinciple 
being not to recognise the nominations of Garibaldi. Such 
measures as these, though tliey might be according to rule, yet 
were very short-sighted ; they disheartened every one who did not 
belong to the clique, and in fact, nipped In the bud that Vohmteer 
movement, which might, by proper management, have been made 
most serriceable. Tliia discouragement began very early. At 
the end of tlie year, when the army of central Italy was being 
formed, orders were given to dismiss all the Voluntoora from 
Central Italy, so that they might serve in their own province. 
Aa many as 16,000 or 20,000 of these paused through Modena, 
and received their pass and a franc to return, but not one could 
be induced to enter the regular army, so sickened were they of 
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their Piedmontese experience, but all \rere ready to follow I 
Garibaldi. Geoeral Fanti on resigning the superior command of 1 
the army, caused liimself to be nominated Minister of War at I 
Modena, and then in order to gain authority over Garibaldi J 
demanded and obtained the Buppreaaion of the Ministry of War j 
at Bologna, at which place Garibaldi waa Commander-iu-Chie£ J 
He thwarted Garibaldi in everj- possible manner, and even sent 
confidential messages to officers uniier the General's command, 
warning them not to execute the orders of their immediate 
chief. It was probably this which filled the cup, already full to 
overflowing, and induced Garibaldi to resign. It was correctly 
stated at the time in the Dail^ Telegraph, that the resignation of 
Garibaldi, and the simultaneoue apiwintraent of Buoncnmpagm', 
exiiibited in startling colours the utter prostration of Sardinia 
before its Idol in Paris, and showed plainly enough npon whom 
the whole ardour of Italian enthusiasm had been lavished. 
A hundred times over had Garibaldi fought the battle of 
independence and liberty in behalf of his native country — 
day and night he has devoted himself to the noble cause — there 
was no'danger he had shunned, no toil, no fiitigue, no rational 
expedition he had refused, to compass the ends of freedom — 
his life had been in danger, and he had proved himself the hero 
of a series of conflicts, (which with him are almost aj-nonyraou« 
with victories;) in Rome, in Spanish America, in the fastnesses 
of tJie Alps, he had never flinched before an enemy, hut had 
carried death and defeat wherever he had unsheathed his sword, 
and called on bis devoted battalions ta follow him. He had 
attached to himself a nation of patriots, because they believed 
him to bo penetrated with a deep sense of the humiliation to 
which his country was subjected — they saw in him an ardent 
aspirant for her emancipation ; when his hour was overcast, all 
felt it was with the contemplation of the misery of his country- 
men ; and Garibalili was trnstwi as a true friend, and ftt«d with 
imperial honours whenever he apjieared in public. No man 
Btood higher in the estimation of his countrymen than the 
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gallant Capfiin, who drove back the Anstrians from tJie lake of 
Como, pursued tlieiii up the valley of the Valtelline, and was 
first to arrive on the hanks of the Garda. Since that day, 
however, a collapse bad taken pliice, Garibaldi resigned with 
mysterious promptness, and tbe only consolation he had 
bequeathed to hJs comrades and fellow-countrymen, was the 
flssuraace that ho should resign for tbeir good, and a promise 
that his sword would be ready to aid the common cause when 
an opportunity arose. Sensible men, however, must have 
thought seriously when they read the apologies put forward for 
his resignation, and they must have felt their hearts quake at 
the thought of the miserable oonl\ision in which the affairs of 
Italy had been thrown.* By the mihtary law of Piedmont, on 
officer, 10 give up his commission, must not state his reason for 
doing BO. Unfortunately, knowing what had taken place, the 
hea^l of General Garibaldi's staff wrote a private letter to his 
beloved chief, begging him lo forward llie ivriter's resignation 
along with his oivn, and stating his reasons for making the 
request — Garibaldi had lett— a fiict of which the writer was 
unaware when he forwarded the letter, and it ft'll into the hands 
of a very different General — the offender was instantly 
Bummoned to Florence, he nnsuapectingly obeyed the order 
with military promptitude, and was instantly placed under close 
arrest Ue ha<l greatly distinguished himself in the caiupaign 
on the lakes, being seldom absent from his great leader's side, 
and had only recently recoverwl from fever, brought on by over- 
work and over-anxiety in the discharge of his duty — and what 
was the consideration now accordeil Ui him for his past 
seri'ices ? After a fortnight's imprisonment, he was liberated, 
with the loss of his commission, an an act of personal grace and 
fevour from the King to Garibaldi himself. 

• The correspondent of the DiTLT TeleoraI'H wrilcs:— If Iwcro totfivevou 
ou]j the oitnict of Ihe pnpcrs relative to tlie retirement of Gnriliardi, th«y 
would fill several (wlumiu. the airoumstanco is uiiivorenlly r^^rotted. nuuiy 
prcdietiut; the moat fatal consenuenres lo the national cause, aad It hu, 
indeed, created tbe moat profoiiaa «e 
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Garibaldi was by Iijb valour, constancy, and daring, the idol of 
tbe Italian troops, and, by liis virtue, an example which inflnenced 
the habits even of hiB commonest soldier. No man has in our 
daya been bo nniversally adored : the women loved him for hia 
chivalry ; the great masa of the people for his intrepidity and 
eimplicity of character, and to follow him was to follow honour 
and virtue. In central Italy ho was the most splendid personifi- 
cation of the national sentimenta : a separation from him was 
for all a sad misfortune, inasninch as many believed the National 
cause was abandoned and lost for ever. It was to check 
Buch a belief, and to prevent it from gaining ground, that 
Garibaldi issued the following Proclamation to his companions- 
in-arma in Central Italy : — " Let not my temporary absence cool 
your ardour for the holy cause that we defend. In separating 
myself from you whom I love as the representatives of the idea 
of the Italian dehverancc, I am downcast and sad ; but consola- 
tion comes in the certainty tliat I shall very soon be amongst 
you again to aid you in finialiing the work so gloriously begun. 
For you, as for me, the greatest of all possible misfortunes would 
be not to be present whenever there ia fighting for Italy. Young 
men, you who have sworn to he failhftil to Italy and to the chief 
who will lead you to victory, lay not down your arms ; remain 
firm at your post; continue your exercises, and persevere in the 
soldier's discipline. We desire to invade no foreign soil ; let us 
remain unmolested in our own ; whosoever attempts to gainsay 
this — our determination — will find that we will never he slaves, 
tmlesB they succeed in crushing by force an entire people ready 
to die for liberty. I say again, do not lay down your arms; 
rally more closely than ever to your chiefs, and maintain the 
fltriot*at discipline. FeUow-citizens, let not a man in Italy omit 
to contribute his mite to the national subscription, and let no 
one fail to clean his rifle, so as to be ready, perhaps to-morrow, 
when we may obtain by force that which to-day they hesitate to 
grant to oar just rights." 

"Ton ought not to thank me," he said, in answer to an 
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address from the National Guard " for tlie little I have done for 
you : I did it solely because it was the duty of a good citizen. 
If events had responded to my desire, I should certainly have 
done more. Unfortunately, we are hving in the midst of a 
diplomatic armistice; but when the day comes iu which we 
shall be forced to engage in the tempest, I will again be with 
you on the battle-Seld : only I repeat, for what I have done and 
for what I am still to do nobody ought to thank me. I obey only 
the dictates of my heart, and I fulfil the duties devolving upon 
me as an Italian. Permit me to thank you for this gratiiying 
demonstration, I highly esteem the National Guard, When 
we have a miUion of armed citizens at home, and can dispose of 
200,000 soldiers upon the battle-field, we shall uo longer need 
the intervention of others — we ahall be able to manage our own 
affab-B." 

A correspondent at Milan, writing to the Timet in December 
stated that the resignation of Garibaldi had by no means checked 
the subscription for arms. That not a day passed on which 
the General did not receive numbers of letters from Italy as 
well as from abroad, announcing new subscriptions ; every one 
wrote and expected an answer. In the mean time, the 
Garibaldi subscription had become more and more a demonstra- 
tion, as well as a practical means of arming Italy. Even the 
Venetians had consented to take part in it, in spite of the 
Austrian poUce and Austrian system of espionage. 

The Florentine correspondent, of the Timet observed 
that if cre<lit were given to all the rumours which were 
whispered about, it might have been thought that at tlie bottom 
of all the scandal arising from the silly conduct of the Tuscan 
Grovernmcnt, there were plotters and schemers actmg upon 
suggestions from the Cabinet of the Tuileries. The whole 
battaUgn Paggi, mostly composed of the Cacciatori delio jVlpi, 
had been bodily dismissed from the service of Central Italy, and 
in the other regiments the elimination continued. There was a 
regular razzia against the popular leader, although patriotism was 
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quite the fashion in Italy ; it was, in fact, more difficult than could 
be imagined to act as a true patriot ; Garibaldi, however, had 
carried the self-denial, modesty, and disinterestedness of the 
patriot, to a point where it becomes almost a fault ; his whole 
career had been one succession of sacrifices, not only of his own 
personal interests, but also of his own views and opinions. Ani- 
mated by the most ardent love for his country, and for jfreedom, 
he never hesitated to submit every other consideration to the 
progress of the national cause ; sincere and noble-minded himself, 
he believed in others as he did in himself. Although nurtured in 
the traditions of the free municipal life of ancient Italy, he 
forgot his own predilections to rally round the cross of Savoy 
when it first appeared in the field as the emblem of Italian 
unity and independance. In 1848, when the capitulation of 
Milan dispelled this fair dream, he retired to Rome, where there 
was still a chance of doing something for his beloved land, and 
held out, in spite of difliculties and disappointments, when every 
one else had given way. Although his upright nature instinctively 
divined the anomaly of a imion with the man against whose 
soldiers he had tried to defend the freedom of Rome and the 
independance of Italy, he hastened where there was again a 
chance to fight for the national standard ; unlieeding all personal 
vexations and personal jealousies, and overcoming all obstacles 
thrown in his way, he followed his task in the mountains of 
Lombardy, until he imposed silence on his detractors and 
defeated the intrigues of others ; although he had, as usual, been 
dismissed when he was no more required, instead of resenting 
the ingratitude, he was thankful for the opportunity thus given 
to work in a new field, and he went to Central Italy, which 
wanted an army. His name attracted thousands from Lombardy 
and Venetia, and, in a short time, the Romagna and the 
Duchies had more soldiers than they wanted. When the work 
was most prosperous, jealousy got alarmed, and Fanti was 
sent there to reap where he had not sown ; one word from 
Garibaldi, and the Piedmontese inspector would have had to 
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remain on the other side ol the froutier. Instead of this, 
Garibaldi carried liis patriotic mi^Biiimity so far as to declare 
that be was superseded by hU onii consent, and tlio work he 
had 80 prosperously begun, he oontinuod. Wlien, in spile of 
his self-deniaJ, it bad become impossible to maintain his im- 
natiiral position, instead of using his power and getting rid of 
the intrnder, he calmed tie irritation of Ms troops, aud went 
to Turin, where he not only gave in his resignation, but did 
all in his power to prevent the disbanding of the anny in 
the Duchies and the Romagna. Feeling the importance ol 
the movement, and seeing the disgust excited in the country by 
the naiTOW-miuded and weak policy of the govemmeut, he 
tliougbt it was his duty to bring the real state of tilings 
before the King, who. In his inind, was and is the ark of the 
union. Such is the simple story of tbesu transactions. It 
cannot but force upon the mass of Italians, who are foreign to 
Picdmontese party intrigues, the conviction that those who 
claimed the lead as statesmen were unlit for the post, as they 
had their own personal interests more at heait than the common 
cause of their conutry. 

The desire of the Emperor Napoleon was to form a kingdom 
in central Italy for a member of his own thuilly ; the great 
obstacle to this scheme was the spirit inAised into the people by 
Garibaldi, the large armies he had raised, and the political 
action of the Garibaldini. At this crisis, the exertions of 
Guiseppe Dolfi, a man universally known and respected among 
an extensive circle of hia townsmen had great influence in 
Florence. It was well known to every person in Florence that 
wlienever Dolfi might choose to step into the Great Square 
before the Palazzo Vecohio, he could command 3,000, 4,000, or 
even 10,000 men. This man advised liia friends to promote by 
all the means in their power, annexation to Piedmont. A writer 
at Milan staled that the dissatisfaction was not against Piedmont 
but against the Piedmontcse ministry. In order to understand 
how this change was brought about, it must be borne in mind 
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tliat the annexation to Piedmont meant for central Italy, as 
well as for Lonibardy, the union of Italy. And bo paramoiint 
was this aspiration, that everything else disappeared before it, 
and no Hacrifice was thought too great to obtain this object. It 
was indeed no trifling sacrifice of old pride and ancient civic 
vanities when Milan, Florence, Parma, and Bologna resolved to 
forego their 'ancient and cherished dislikes, and adopt as their 
common object annexation to Piedmont. Certainly it was 
not any CRpecial love for Piedmont, or reverence for Tm-in which 
inspired them with this vehement desire ; it was not that they 
denircd to become Piedmontese, but that they yearned to become 
Italians. 

As an instance of the official jealousy of which Garibaldi and 
liis Volunteers had been the object, a case may be mentioned in 
which this feeling was sho^vn to such an extent, that it might 
not only have caused serious embarrassment and loss, but total 
destruction to the captain and his troops. 

In the course of the Campaign on the Lakes, Garibaldi re- 
ceived instructions from the Kiug to attack tho Austrians* 
at a certiun point, being informed also that the manceuvre was 
necessary to tlie plan of the campaign, and receiving a promise 
that he would be supported by the Piedmontese army. Garibaldi, 
although he had groimds for suspecting that when the time 
L-ame this friendly aid might be some distance off, obeyed the 
directions, using the greatest caution in advancing agdnst tho 



* A letter from sGaribBldlsji officer to the author, states, "Tou may freely 
BBBert that had the General obeyed on June IE, 1859, the order he had received 
from the King, he and all hie soldiun would have been irretrievably lost. 

In confirmation of lliis Btatement, I Quote the following from Oariialdi 
and tin Italian (hmjiaitpii, by Colonel Eialbion ; — " For three or four days 
Qaribaldl wbb supposed to be lost — either cut to pieces or forced to fly iolo 
Switnerland. It was amertcd that Oaribaldl had been betrayed into that 
l^lse poeidon by s promt«e to send him reinforcements, and (hat the promise 
w«a purpoBBly tiroken in order to gat rid of a man who had it in hi» powtr to 
become dangcroUB, and to dcRtroy the reputation of tho volunteers, and taha 
Bway from the people alJ idea of couquednR by their own efforls, leaving 
them no hope save in the regular ormy. The (iostruotioa of OBribnldi'a troopa 
would, it was Eaid, extingnieh all idea of a national war for a long while to 
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enemy. It was well that he did so, for as he had anticipated, 
he found himself entirely misnpported, and had he attacked in 
earnest, he and his little army must have been entirely destroyed. 
WeU knowing how badly he was supplied with everything, the 
French Emperor sent to offer supplies jfrom the French Camp. 
€laribaldi, however, answered by expressing his sense of the 
kindness of his Imperial Majesty, but declared that his own 
King would supply all required. When spoken to afterwards 
on the subject, he observed, "You forget the deep debt of 
gratitude which I owe to Cavour for his having enabled me to 
serve once more my own Italy." To have confessed the trick 
might have seemed a reproach to that statesman, and it is well 
known he was not the one to blame. So great, indeed, were the 
difficulties Cavour encountered at the Turin war-office respecting 
the employment at all of the defender of Rome, that he afterwards, 
in one of the last speeches he ever made in the Italian Chamber, 
himself described them as very nearly insurmountable. Alas ! 
this good understanding between these two great men was soon 
now to be destroyed; for we are approaching the melancholy 
history of the cession of Nice and Savoy. 
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Count CaTonr's Ministry formed, and Garibaldi retomed as Member for Nice — 
Subscriptions for the National Rifle Fond — Suspicions of the sincerity of the 
Emperor of the French — Lord John Bussell states that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment had no intention to cede Savoy to France, and Cavour assures Garibaldi 
of the same — Garibaldi refuses to accept the rank of General of Division in the 
French army, but prefers to remain a subject of King Victor Emmanuel — Gari- 
baldi unanimously returned for Nice — Speech of Garibaldi — ^Manifesto of 
Lubonis — Garibaldi denies the legality of the transfer of Nice — ^his departure 
for Nice — Justification of the Annexation — Change of Garibaldi's feelings 
towards Cavour — The "Economist" — Enthusiasm for Garibaldi at Milan — 
Fxmeral of General Guaglia — Result of the Elections favourable to Piedmont — 
Sketch of the four political parties in Italy — Sketch of the old Picdmontese 
party — The Moderates and Sir James Hudson — The Garibaldian party — Cavour 
never intended the unity of Italy, but the aggrandisement of his own country 
— Garibaldi prefers any alliance to a French one — Garibaldi's introduction to 
MftTTiTii — Defence of Home — Jealousy of Victor Emmanuel towards Garibaldi. 



In the early part of January, 1860, the King accepted the 
resignation of the Ratazzi ministry, and charged Count Cavour 
with the formation a new cabinet. Garibaldi was returned, 
almost unanimously, member of the Chamber for Nice. His 
reception there had been most enthusiastic ; he was overrvhelmed 
with addresses from the people, and the authorities testified 
their respect by presenting him with a sword of honour. 

The success of the subscriptions for the National Rifle Fund 
increased daily; almost every municipality in Lombardy followed 
the example given by Milan, and subscribed a smaller or larger 
sum, according to its means. The cities of Central Italy soon 
began to do the same; Bologna having given 20,000 francs, 
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Forlj 5,000 francs, the towns of Venetia sent their mite; ami 
even the remote provinces of Frinli and Istria coDtribut«d la 
arm the volunteers whom tliey sent to fight for their country. 
The most remarkable auii significant feature in this subscription 
was, however, the general participation of the lower and poorer 
classes. It was this class who contributed most, in proportion 
to their means, (4,000 of them having contribnted as much 
ae 3,000 lire), while the wealthier classes rather remained 
behind; and it was remarked hy Garibaldi, ill his address to 
the people of Prato, iu Tusoany, that in Italy it seemed that 
misery alone had something to spare. 

At the same time, thousands of peasants were to bo seen on 
Sunday flocking into the towns, bringing their contrtbutiona to 
Garihahli's fimd for the purchase of one ndllion of muaketa. Tliey 
also wore in their hate the ticket for the vot« of annexation to 
Piedmont, which was, in fact, as regards the people, almost 
nnanimous. When first Garibaldi was summoned from Caprera, 
he expressed, both to the King and Cavour, doubta of the 
French Emperor's sincerity, but he was then informed that this 
was an error, and that the ruler of France was the true friend of 
Italy. Lord John Russell appears to have exprcseed the same 
opinion in the House of Commons; in 1B59, when a rumour 
had been current for some weeks that as soon as j)cncc should 
he signed, and Lombardy should be ceded to Sardinia, France 
would ask Savoy, as compensation for her esi>euses in the war. 
Lord John assured the Uouse that the Emperor of the French 
had made no such demand, that he did not intend to make any 
Addition to tlie frontiers of France, and our Foreign JDnister 
considered tliat any addition whatever to the frontiers of 
France, however insignificant, following on the war, could not 
fail to rouse the suspicions and jealousies of £uro{>e. 

On the nth of Jidy, 1860, referring to the nature of the 
communic-atiouB which bad passed between Sardinia and England, 
Lord Russell stated that ho had inijuircd of the Sardinian 
Government whether there was any engagement, or any intca- 



lion, to yield Savoy to France, and tlie answer lie received 
had been, tliat there was no engagement on the eahject, and that 
Sardiiiia had no Intention to cede Savoy to France. To Garibaldi 
Cavour gave a distinct denial that there had ever been any engage- 
ment or intention to ^ve up either Nice or Savoy, and he even 
said that he "had never dreamt such a thing," It will be 
remembered also that when the Emperor of the French paHsed 
the Tlcino and entered Milan, he solemnly proclaimed his pure 
disinterestedness in endeavouring to break the Austrian yoke, 
and in tlie most emphatic language that could he used repu- 
diated the slightest suggestion of t^grandizing designs ;■ and 
on his return to Paris he used the same language, boasting that 
France alone, of all nations of the world, was capable of making 
war for an idea. Even so recently as the commencement of the 
Session of 18C0, and certainly more than once during the 
following autumn, he assured onr ministers, to allay their 
incipient suspicions, that no bargain or agreement had been 
made between France and Sardinia relative to the cession of 
Savoy. But now it may be said to be matter of history, and 
that before a single French soldier crossed the Alps in 1859 — 
nay, even as far back as tho lYth of Januai-y in that year — a 
definito and written agreement for that purpose had been 
entered into, and was signed by the Emperor's own hand. 
When the esistenee of some such compact for the transfer of 
Savoy became too notorious any longer to he denied, he assured 
Lord Russell, and authorized liim to assure the Iloueo of 
Commons, " that however confident in the justice of his claim, 
he would not take any steps to carry it into effect without first 
consulting the great powers of Europe." Shortly afterwards, 
however, he finally acceptod the cession, and proceeded to 



n hiB proclamriHon to the people of Itnly, from hia hewl. 

.,__ the Sth of June, 1H5!I, eaid;— "• Your foas (wboaro mine) 

havo tried to lessen tha universal sympathy all Kurope felt in four chubc by 
BivinK out that I only made war for puraonnl ambitloa, or to asgrandLzc tbo 
Frenoh territorr. If there are men who cannot uniiorBtand lio opoch they 
live in I am not uf thai DunLber."— See 2ImMof July 18, 1860. 
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> occupy the t^rritorj-j and he exchanged his promise of waiting 
to consult the great powers for a cynical expression of his hope 
r that some of the great powers would favorably examine his 
I claim. 

By arriingeinents between France and Sardinia, the civil and 
military Amctionariea of the provinces ceded to France, in 
passing auder the French dominion, were to have preserved 
the some rank and pay as ander the Sardinian Government. 
Garibaldi would, therefore, have obtained the rank of General 
of Dimion in the French army; but he at once most decidedly 
declared bis choice was Italy, and that he intended to remun a 
subject of King Victor Emmanuel.* 

A letter from the Times con-eepondont, writing in April, stated . 
*' that the only plausible defence of the Government was in 

these pithy words, ' Needs must, where the (Emperor) 

drives.'" Napoleon either actually compelled the Picdmontese 
to belie and almost to forswear themselves at every stage, or so 
misled as to involve them in reiterated flagrant contradictions or 
misconceptions — this latter, with Count Cavour's acutcness and 
fertility of resources, appears the less probable, 

The election of a Deputy to the New Chambers at Nice was 
fixed for tlie 25th of March, and proved a blank failure, because 
the Avenir and other papers in the French interest had an- 
nounce<i that the annexation of tlie country to tVance was a 
settled matter, and that the election of Meml)er8 to the Pled- 
montese Parliament was, therefore, an idle ceremony. That 
juinouncoment was, however, formally contradicted by an official 
proclamation, placing, as it were, the fote of Nice in the hands 
of its people, by promising an appeal to the public suffrage ; 
and then, on the second election day, the voters rushed to the 
polling places in great numbers and returned Garibaldi all but 
unanimously. On that day, Nice voted not only for the General, 
but also for Italy. Garibaldi took his seat in the House, his 
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fair, or rather fox-coloured hair and complexion, and lion-like 
face, presenting a strange contrast to the countenances of the 
civilians around him. He professed to have come to do stout 
battle for his native city in the House, and to combat the 
annexation scheme by words as he would be too happy to fight 
against it by might of arm. It was announced in the Royal 
Speech that, out of gratitude to France, a sacrifice was neces- 
sary, and that the King had made the one which was dearest 
to his heart. 

The Times correspondent conveys the best picture of the 
scene in the Chamber on that day. The General had taken 
his seat in the Chamber, and sat motionless hour after hour, 
exhibiting a rare power of endurance and composure under the 
infliction of the endless twaddle of some of his colleagues. 
Towards half-past four, the President of the Council of Ministers, 
Count Cavour, unexpectedly entered and took his place at the 
ministerial board, when almost instantly a deep ringing voice 
called out " Domando la Parola," the customary form by which 
a deputy expressed his wish to address the house — General 
Garibaldi was on his legs — a profoimd silence ensued, when the 
General in a few clear and fluent words begged leave to inter- 
rupt the present discussion for a short time while he put a 
question to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The President of 
the Chamber offered a few remarks relative to the condition of 
the House, which was not yet legally constituted. Coimt Cavour 
broke in with great alacrity, and in a visible state of irritation, 
contending that no discussion was allowable before the Chamber 
had constituted itself, except on the subject of the verification 
of powers, adding with warmth and even a certain asperity, 
that even if a question were asked he would not answer it. 
Garibaldi insisted, upon which Cavour turned to the President and 
invited him to put the previous question to tlie vote of the 
Chamber. Deputy Robandi addressed the House in very pas- 
sionate tones, pleading the urgency of the present situation, and 
contending that if the Austrians were at the gates of Turin, it 
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[ would be idle to say that Parliament onght to remain inactive 
T because the memberB were not fomialy introduced to one 
[ snother. Now the French were at Nice. Deputy Mellana observed 
I that even if in the unconstituted state of the House it was not 
[ lnwlul to deliherat« as to the puqjort of a (jueBtion, there was, 
[ however, no reason why the question itself should not be put, 
\ and begged that freedom of speech should be given to the 
General — he added tliat it stood written nowhere in the consti- 
tution that the House could not deliberate in its present state. 
If the Chamber only existed after the verification of powers, 
why had it been sworn on Monday last? and if deputies were no 
deputies till their election was approved, why had the King on 
that day addressed mere nonentities? Raltaza alleged pre- 
cedenta as arguments against any delilieration previous to the 
constitution of the Chamber. The House then divided, and 
aft«r speedily dL-qwsing of the motion, adopted the previous 
question by a considerable majority. Thus was Garibaldi foiled 
in hia first attempt to take up the cause of bis native City. It 
was soon known that Savoy and Nice would be called upon to 
pronounce on their own destiniea by universal suffrage, in about 
eiglit days, and if Nice could be made by fair means or foul to 
vote for annexation to France, there was an end for ever of 
Garibaldi's Parliamentary opposition, nevertheless, Cavour could 
not fail to have a " taauvais quart d'Aenre" before this Savoy and 
Nice matter was settlecL On leaving the Carignano Palace 
Garibaldi was heard saying with anguish — " It is well the world 
fihoiild know the fine Parliament we have," 

By the 7th of April, a great many of the ^milian and Tuscan 
deputies had lefl Turin for their own homes, and some, indeed, 
left almost immediately after the Royal sitting, the general 
impression being that no very important discussion wonld take 
place previously to the King's journey to Central Italy, for which 
the I6th or 20th of the month was appointed. The short incident 
ofGaribaldi'squestion,bowever,oughttohaveprovedbowrash it 
was for representatives of the people to reckon ou the inactivity 
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of the IIoTise. Tho harsh and flippant tone adopted by Count 
Cavour on this occasion left in men's minds an impression 
boidering on dismay. " Nice is sacrificed " people mnrmnred, 
" and not one word to be said abont it." 

About this time the Provisional Governor of Nice, for Uie 
King of Piedmont, Liibonis, put forth a manifesto, by which the 
feelings even of the most apathetic were outraged. In the royal 
speech the King said he had "stipulated" a treaty {now, 
" stipulated" in Italian is not the same as " corKluded") ; and he 
also said that the negotiation was still subordinate to tho suffi-ages 
of the i>eople and the consent of the Parliament ; yet, before any 
appeal to the people or any discussion oecurredintheChambers, 
the King withdrew his troops and his Governors, and Savoy and 
Nice were instantly occupied by French soldiers. The Governor's 
proclamation ran as follows : — " All imcertainty is at an end. By 
a treaty of the 24th of March last, the valorous King Victor 
Enunanuel had given up Savoy and the territorj- of Nice to France. 
Before the august word of the King, all uncertainty as to our 
ftiture is dispelled. All ojiposition must break and become 
powerless against the interests of the country and the feeling 
of duty ; nay, more, it would meet with an insuperable obstacle in 
the very wishes of Victor EmmanueL Let us hasten and confirm 
with our votes tlie annexation of our comitry to France — let us 
become the echo of the intentions of the King — let us range 
ourselves round the throne of the glorious Emperor Napoleon lH. 
— let us surround it with the fidelity characteristic of our 
country, a fidefity of which, up to this day, we have given such 
luminous proofs to the dynasty of Victor Emmanuel." 

On the 12th of April, Garibaldi rose in his place in tho 
Chambers, and in a firm clear voice began by reading the 
fifth article of the Constitution, by which no sale or barter of 
any part of the State can take place without the consent of 
Parliament. He explained to tho Honse tliat the vote which 
had been put to the provinces, Nice and Savoy, was neither 
legal or valid without the sanction ol the Chambers. Nice 
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came into t)ie power of tlie Uonse of Savoy in 1388, and in 
130] a compact was made witli Count Amadeus VXL, by virtue 
of which the count uould not part with either the city or any 
part of the territory or jieople ; but in the evtnt of hia releasing 
the people of Nice from their vote of allegiajioe, the latter were 
free in their choice of a new sovereign, without being therefore 
amenable to the cliarge of rebellion. The treaty of the 24ih of 
Alareli, by which the province waa ceded to France, was not only 
an infraotion of tbo old charter of Nice, but ia also a violaliou of 
the right of nationality. They were told that the exchange of two 
small trans-Alpine pro^'inces against ^miha and Tuscany was 
a desirable bargain, but the sale of n people ia always a deplor- 
able transaction, and the Italians of the Centre had but a poor 
«arneHt of the account into which the rights and wishes of a 
people were taken. K the Government depeuded on the vote of 
the population, why should the vote of Nice be appointed for 
the 15th, while that of Savoy was to come off on the ^2nd ? 
Tlie moral pressure then being exercised upon Nice rendered an 
appeal to universal suffi'ages a mere derision. Garibaldi then spoke 
of the intrigues of the French police — of briberies and threats — 
and of Lubonis'fi maniiesto, and he ended by moviag a resolution 
tliat the vote of the people of Nice should be put off till Parlia- 
ment had fully dehberaled on tho subject, Thumotiou was lost, 
and the House then adjourned. 

On leaving the Chambers Garibaldi was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the vast crowd lUMcmbled outside, aud 
was actually carried away in triumph. He said himself, with his 
usual modesty, that he might better trust his powers in bundling 
A rifle than in addressing a house filled with some of the 
greatest literary celebrities in his country. He left for Nice on 
the following morning, Nice is a fair city, and an Italian city; 
it bad louglit bravely for the common cause — its citi«ens had no 
more desire to become Frenchmen than bad the litiwius of Turin. 
And indeed their deputy protested, in their name, against their 
being expelled from the Italian brotherhood. And it must be 
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consiilei-pil that this was something more than the cession of a pro- 
rince — it wasas the sale and transforofalandof faithful friends. 
There was great Borrow all over the province, while Garibaldi 
in singleness of heart and in ignorance of state-craft, was fighting 
the fight alone, and nttering words that echoed in the minds of 
his Italian compatriots. The first act of the first Italian Parlia- 
ment was to ratify the sale of the people of Nice. 

Mr. Dicey, in his able Memoirs of Count Cavour, admits 
that it is difficult to acquit Cavour of virtual dishonesty 
towards Italy aud towards the ceded provinces. Tlie common 
English justification is, that necessity knows no law, and that 
Cavour, knowing that Italy was in the power of France, had no 
choice except to accede to any demands of the French Govern- 
ment This justification is more simple than satisfactory; it is 
by no means clear that there was such an absolute neceseity of 
yielding to France. France could not make war against Sar- 
dinia in order to annex Savoy and Nice ; and, short of making 
war, there was no way by which the annexation could be 
effected without Sartliuia's consent. If, then, the cession was 
a political crime, as it is commonly represented to have been, it 
would seem that nothing but absolute necessity could excuse it 

Terrible as was to Garibaldi the loss of his beloved Nice, it was 
as nothing in comparison to the revolution of feeling towards 
Count Cavour ; he was unable any longer to feel either gratitude 
or affection towards one whom he thought had wilfully deceived 
him from the first, and had compromised the honor of his Kuig 
and countrj". Is it a question, — Who gave Cavour (the Con- 
stitutional Minister of a Constitutional King) cither at Plom- 
bieres, or any where else, permisBion to cede i>rovince8 to 
France or any other country, and tliis without consiUting 
Parliament, or making the slightest stipulation respecting their 
future rights ? Was such power ever, in this world, allowed 
to the Plenipotentiary of a constitutional state before? The 
loss of Nice itself gave not half tlie grief to Garibaldi that did 
the feeling that such a fearful inroad had been made into the 
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national independence of Italy, and snch a terrible breach in her 

constitutional libertius. The Tinu-a correspondent asserted that, 

" Cflvoiir, nccustomed as he was to the esercise of very absolate 

power within the Cabinet, in which he frequently took two or 

I even three portfolios upon his own shoulders, to roose and to hdl 

} at his pleasure — to browbeat, and sometimes even to bully the 

I Parliament — Cavour never stopped to consider the nature of 

I ft promise which bound him to the sale or barter of rational 

I beings, and gave himself as little concern about it as if they 

1 were dumb cattle. There is hardly an Italian able to explain 

L to me how it was that Const Cavour was betrayed into that 

ihamelesB declaration, that " he had never dreamt of ^^ing np 

[ Kice and Savoy," 

The Economist argiicd that ihe annexation of Savoy to France 

1 a grave fact, and gave rise to graver reflections. Tlie act 

itself was grave enough, the manner in which it had been 

j accompli shed, and the language in which it had been announced, 

■were graver still. Tliia article pointed out what conclusions 

mnst be forced upon the conviction of EngUshmen by the whole 

course and tenor of the proceedings taken by France in this 

I afiair ; that their opinion of Victor Eimnannel and Cavour must 

I be sadly lowered by their tame complicity in what appeared, 

I at least, like an imderhand intrigue, a shabby bargain, nnd an 

onwarrantable cession ; heDceforth said the writer, there could be 

no more cordiality or intercourse towards the Emperor, because 

there could be no confidence in his intentions and no tnist in 

his word.* 



■ It IB. however, asaerled that the Timei and EcnmmtUt were only hftlf 
' informed: the most current English jugtiBcsHon of CuvourUtbnt he waa in 
MxneBt vrbeu he stated that there waa do intention of abaodonlng Nice and 
Sav«y. It waa the King who had made the agreement with the Emperorfor 
the cecsioD, unknown to Cnvour, and his Uajeety pleaded that, having made k 
-Be. be felt it binding on his honour. " ■""— ' ■•■ 
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eice with BsaunuiceB that all rumours of the cession were groundless, and 
t their Eiax would be the first to protest against such a measure, and 
I where wna it when Garibaldi was written to in siniilsr terms! 
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Wlieii Garibaldi passed tbrongb Milan on bis way to Turin, 
wbither he had been siiinmoncd by the King, he most 
anxiously wished to avoid all demonatrslionB, In spite of every 
precaution, however, when his presence became known be found 
the staff and many officers of the National Guard, who greeted 
him in the naint- of the national force of Milan, lie made 
an appropriate answer, in which he pointed out the 
importance of the National Guard in any national Btru^le 
exerting tlie organization of that force. The municipality of 
the town, with the Podesta at their head, came to welcome him. 
He received them ; and then feeling tired withdrew to his room, 
but only to leave it again; for the news of his arrival baling 
spread, crowds of people assembled in the evening in the Corso 
di Porta Nonva, where he bad taken up his abode. The band 
of the National Guard arrived, and a demonstration began snob 
as had not been witnessed since the first days of joy in the 
preceding month of June. The broad corso was fiill of people, 
ebeering and shouting almost without interruption ; an illumina- 
tion was improvised all along the high street. Garibaldi was 
obliged again to come forward to the balcony: the sight of him 
peemed to revive the best traditions of Milanese enthusiasm. He 
addressed the crowd, telling them he took the ovation less for him- 
self than for the great principle which be represented, " the idea 
of a free imited Italy ; " he exhoited the people to persevere in their 
endeavours to realize this great idea, and not to lay down their 
armsuntil Venetia should be free and Italy tmited. Tbe enthusi- 
astic crowd forgot everjthing — the delicat* health of Garibaldi 
and the foggy night included — until the General reminded them of 
the cold, and asked to be excused. Hours after he retired the 
demonstration continued ; it was as if the crowd had long 
restrained its feeling, and wouW not let pass an opportunity 
of venting its enthusiasm and real sentiments. 

TTie authorities of Central Italy wrote to the committees 
which lia<I been formed for the Garibaldi sulwcriptions, asking 
to have the produce of ibat subscription. Tlie committees of 
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inrse refused to give up their trust, wliich the sabacribers 

ilended to !«; at the disposal of Garibaldi. Gaiiiitddi v 

time the (centre of ovations at Turin, aud had to pass his 
in receiving deputations and haranguing the people, 
for Tiirin evidently was not willing to be behind any other 
Italian toivn in this respect. Tim libernl party there gave 
him a dinner, at which a number of Members of the Parlisr 
mettt were present. It was in connection with tlie estahlislmiont 
'rf the new poUtical society, called " La Nazione Aniiata." The 
committee of the Liberi Comitii, composed chiefly of members of 
the Parliamentary Left, appeded to Garibaldi to become a- 
member of that society. Ilia answer was, that he had no wish 
to belong to any of the commitlees in existence, but he desired 
all Litterala to unite and arm. The two committees decided to 
onite, and nothing could be better than such a union of all the 
liberals, and if there was any name to bring it about, It certain!} 
was that of Garibaldi, and if all had been as patriotic and upright 
nothing would have been easier. For one fact might 
have made Garibaldi's position clear in the eyes of Europe, 
namely, that his name suSiced, even in Piedmont, to banish, 
St least for a time, auger, jealousy, and disunion; he electriKed 
wherever he shewed his Gouutcuance, or only 
name to be whispered. 

The burial of General Quaglia, the President of the Chamber, 
gave rise on Easter Sunday to an affecting iucideut. Tlie 
fhneral was appointed at eis o'clock in tlie evening and among the 
Uembers of Parliament following the body the vast assembled 
crowd singled out Garibaldi. At the door of the church of San 
Filippo S,000 persons were thronged together. No sooner had 
the body with the chief mourners entered the sacred edifice than 
all at once a deafening shout broke from the assembled innltitude. 
The cry was, " Viva Gfaribaldi !" " Viva Italia !" Tlie General, 
who was far from expectiug this ovation, endeavoured to escape 

<m it by running into the church after the body, but the 
pie closed around him, beset the church door, and prcpsed so 




liard that it was with the greatest difficulty, and only by the 
BlrongeBt exertion on the part of some of his friends, that the 
General, relinquiahing his former purpose, succeeded in disen- 
gaging himself, and escaped for refiige into the neighbour- 
ing Palazzo Carigniino, cloaely followed by the sovereign 
people, whom he was obliged to address from a window, 
representing to them how unbecoming it was to disturb the 
mournful ceremony which had called them together by any 
demonstration totally foreign to it. The crowd then qiiietly 
dispersed. 

• The result of the elections in all the four provinces of Tuscany, 
Parma, Modena, and the Romagna, was, that the people decided 
for annexation to the Sardinian Kingdom, and utterly rejected 
both the claims of their hert^dltary sovereigns, and the scheme 
which had lately been put forward by the Emperor of the 
French. Up to this day, Piedmont had been utterly at the 
mercy of Prance, and had taken good caro not to avow the con- 
duct of the Central Italians; but the King's answer to the 
Deputies of the Central Italian asseuibliea in the preceding 
September, and the pitiful shifts of bis ministers (Rattazai & Co.) 
left no doubt as to the perfect and absolute inability of the 
Piedmontese statesmen to uphold the annexation vote. When, 
however. Count Cavour came into office, undeterred by the 
threat of France to withdraw from the contest and to leave 
Sardinia to contend alone agMnst Austria and Naples, he, on 
behalf of his country, boldly accepteil the position, and declared 
tliat if the Tuscans should persist in their desire to annex them- 
selves to Piedmont, the King of Sardinia was resolved to accept 
them as his subjects. In the face of M. de Thouvenel's despatch, 
the Count declared that he accepted beforehand the contingency 
of the annexation. The next phase, therefore, of this strangely 
shifting question promised to be, that Northern and Contra! 
Italy would constitute themselves a single Power, in ibe face of 
the express or tacit disapproval of every one of the great Powers 
except England. 
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Before entering into the stirring events at this periixi, related 
in the next chapter, we ought to nnderstaod the relative political 
diviBions of society that were then in Italy. In 1860, four 
parties existed in Italy ; first, the old Piedmontese party ; 
aecondgthe self-called Moderal«s ; thirdly, tJie party of Garibaldi, 
called the Oarlbaldim; and fourtlily, the party of Mazzitii. The 
old Piedmont party can be dismissed in a very few w ords, for 
it was and is a party that believed in a King of Piedmont — never 
in a Baiig of Italy — it was alternately the slave of Austria and 
France, and perfectly content to be ho. It still consisbi of a few 
nobles and priests, with their adherents — yet encumbered with* 
tbeir old traditions — speaking the patois of petit Piedmont. 
They are, in fact, as the SYmes' correspondent in 1803, described 
them, a party for whom the clock has stood still since Charles 
Albert proclaimed himself a constitutional King. For genuine 
primitive conservatism there is no nobility at all equal to the 
old-fashioned Piedmontese nobility t There are faraiUes whose 
bouses have grown too large for them, but who are blind to tlie 
feet that the town has grown too small for it« population. 
People who will rather allow their premises to go to decay than 
misdemean themselves by receiving a rental, and would a 
thousand times sooner bum their property down to the ground 
than permit Jew or Protestant to become tenants — nay, it is a 
fiict, there was liitely a yoimg noble at Turin, who being coaxed 
to go out in the evening by his newly married wife, bade his 
jbotmen light tlie links and torches of the good olden times, 
because he had actually never made out by eyesight or hearsay 
Ihat the streets were lighted with gas after eight o'clock. A 
■■few scores of worthy families of this description made up, what 
called in Piedmont, before 1B48, I^a soeieta, and not a few 
,of them have resisted all change. Anyhow, the genuine noblo 
'keeps true to the almanack of the year of grace 1815 — before 
Kational Guanls, Chambers, annexations, and similar vagaries 
were heard of— they were accnstoraed to identify their cause, 

lost their own persons, with the reigning honse — they knew 
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Ihey bad their place at court, in the army, and in Uie state — they 
looked npon office ae their birthright, not to be taken front 
thorn by any politick innovation, they accepted anialga,mation 
and fVatemization with the Italian races, aitd learnt, with well- 
bred condescension, that they were of one blood and one 
family with them. They hardly iiiquire<l to what estcnt alt 
this would alter their position, bnt were well-determined that 
it should in no way change their nature, tlieir manners and 
customa, their tenets and prejudices. This class seldom alludes 
to politics, and never comjJains; but it keeps aloof from 
stirring life, muses and broods, or idles and trifles existence 
away. Sometimes it indulges in a fit of contradiction — takes np 
the Pope's cause and the Priests', ont of mere ipite, caprice, and 
bravado, and young men, bearing the names of the noblest 
patriots, take pride in affecting the darkest die of retrogradism. 
They are too honorable to conspire — too loyal to rebel ; but they 
frot, and protest, and matter threats which are never meant to 
be carried into effect. Tlie real, sorrowftil fact is, that this old- 
fashioned Piedmontese sopieta is ill educated. They have 
been brought up by monks and nuns, and their ignorauc* and 
prejudices are something appalling. Even at the present day 
moat of the scions of noble houses are sent for their schooling to 
colleges of tlie Loyola brotherhood, in "France. Tlie girls, if no 
nnns are at hand, are educated in a kind of domestic nunnerj-. 
Italian books are never read ; and as to French literature, the 
respectable families have a pious horror of it. Hence, there is 
but Uttle culture for the young, and none whatever for the adult. 
The young ladies employ their ener^es in embroidery, while the 
older ones take snuflf and talk scandal. Sunnner or winter, town 
or country, bring very little variety to the quiet tenor of tlieir 
existence. Access to their drawing-rooms is not very easily 
obtained, and is hardly worth the trouble of obt:iiniiig. for tlie 
society there is very stiff and formal. Victor Emmanuel, as the 
Timet' correspondent wrote, was at heart of this jiartj-, but 
possessed " no refined tastes — no very reputable companinns 
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The key to a Picilmnnte9<> heart, &om the Ring to the peasant, 
I ia the Piedmontese dialect." 

It is to be hoped, however, that the days of this clique are 
nombered, and that the time is fast approaching when a diSerent 
state of things may be expected. Let us not forget that tlie great 
City of Mancheater, within our own time, was not represented in 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. Two uobte lords did 
all in their power to prevent the formation of the Liverpool and 
Alanchester Railway; and a hundred other trifles teed to prove 
that once England, as well aa Italy, contained a party like that 
of old Piedmont. 

The Moderates are a party who believe entirely in the 
French alliance, and hold that the liberties of Italy can only be 
secured throngh tlie sovereign will and good pleasure of his 
Majesty Xapoloon HI. This is the party which in 1850, 
when a victorious career lay before them, made peace because 
peace was necessary for the interests of France. Tlie head o( 
this Moderate, or French Party, was Count Cavour; but from 
the peace of Villa Franca to the Uthof Jaimary, 1800, the head 
of it was, of course, Rattam — and the nature of the acta of his 
Government has already been shewn. Sir James Hudson, the late 
English ambassatlor at the Court of Turin (who is a moat accom- 
plished gentleman, and was a worthy representative of the Bri tish 
nation, and a firm friend to the liberties of Italy), was the devoted 
admirer of Count Cavour, referred oil questions to him, and 
to him alone, and regarded the terms " Cavour" and " Italy " us 
syiiouj-moHS. Yet it was no proof of his influence with that 
great statesman that, at that very time, Cavour threw himself 
body and soul into the views of the Emiieror of the French, to 
the almost utter eicclusion of English influence. It is, however, 
to the credit of the Moderates, that lery early in 1860 they 
dispatched agents to Sicily, with the view of ascertaining the 
true state of affairs in that island, and of discovering if it would 
be possible to free it in any way from Bourbon niisnde. The 
messengers returaed to their employers' in Tui'in with the 
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iufonnation that any project of the kind was ntterly hopeless. 
They reported that though there had been and waa a tendency 
to insurrecUon amongst thu lowest classes, yet generally the 
people really appeared very contented, and certain defeat would 
attend any expedition from Piedmont, be the commander whom 
he might. The correctness of this acconnt was not only 
believed by tlie ministers, but even at the time by Creneral 
Garibaldi himself, who was summoned to Turin to be offered 
the command of tlie National Guard, and who waa informed of 
everything which had taken place, the information being con- 
veyed with all the red-tapism and dogmatism imaginable. In 
Tttriu ho was also assured, that as any expedition must certainly 
prove an entire failure, no plan of the sort could receive their 
support; and that if he were foolhardy enough ever to allow 
himself to bo drawn into anything of the kind, when the 
moment of defeat arrived, no eflbrt whatever would be made to 
tree from a well-earned imprisonment those iv'ho had not 
perished under the bayonets of the victorious Neapolitan 
soldiery, or fallen by the hantla of military executioners; in 
feet, it waa well nnderstood by all parties that the promoters of 
any auch enterprise were to be abandoned to their fate, what- 
ever that fate might be. 

The Garibaldian parly had for their chiefs the Deputies 
Mordini, Crispi, Caroli, Bertani, the Marquis Pallavicini, 
and many others, while they fearlessly claimed to have in their 
ranks an enormous prepondei'ance of all that ivas enlightened 
and intelligent in Italy. In the first place, their argument lian 
been that the alliance between Italy and Franco could never be 
genuine; thatFrance having a government nearly despotif, would 
never riew with friendly eyes a neighbouring state struggling to 
acquire free iustitiitions. France was much more powerful 
than Italy in any combined war; she, in reality, eomuiande<l 
the forces of both countries, conld make peace at her own 
pleasure, and to suit the inleresta of France alone, which interests 
being those of a despotic empire, had often proved antagonistic 
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to Italy. The Peace of Villa Pranoa, the cession of Mice and 
Savoy, the more recent oommercial treaty with Prance are 
but illustrations,* 

The Moderate party was very fond of saying that it was 
Count Cavonr who originated and maintmned the French alli- 
ance. But irhat was the policy of Count Cavonr? The tiling 
most rennirkable about it, was the fijciUty with which he adapted 
himself to circumstances; and even when eventa turned out 
entirely different to his previous eJtpectations, the ease witli 
which he availed himself of them, and yielded to what he 
believed to be the true interests of his country ; for instance, 
in the early part of 1859, Count Cavonr had never dreamt of a 
United Italy — whatever intention he might or might not have 
had regarding the cession of Nice — but he had dreamt of one 
thing, and that was the a^randizement of Piedmont, and it 
was this which led to the agreement at Plonibieres, now matter 
of history; by this agreement Cavonr stipulated for Piedmont 
the acquisition of the whole Valley of the Po as far as tlie 
Adriatic, embracing the Lorabar do- Venetian kingdom, the 
Duchies of Parma, Modena, and the Legations, making up a 
North Italian state of at least 12,000,000 aouls. In return for 
this aggrandizement Sardinia ceded to France, Savoy and Nice, 
and allowed France to build up a Central Italian state in 
Tuscany and the Cisapennine part of the Papal territory in 
behalf of Prince Napoleon. 

Now, to obtain all this territory the sword of Garibaldi would 
prove most useful. He was accordingly summoned to Turin. 
His active support was gained, and from him the agreement at 
Plombieres was carefiilly concealed. The spirit infused by 
Garibaldi and his party into the whole of North Italy rendered 
it difficult, if not impossible to carry out these plans; a united 
Italy not being compatible with the Mediterranean French lake 
scheme. Peace was hastily patched up — Cavonr, then out of 

o trade witkl.SOOmileg of couat, 
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office, waa opening his eyes to the possibility of n United 
Northern Ilaly at least, anil he contrived to have Garibaldi eent 
to Floreuce to organize the armies, which ia so necessary to 
iodcpeDdetice of action. 

Cavoar, accordingly, accepted tJie new position, and reaping 
where he had never sown, at once declared his acceptonce of 
the annexation and all its responHibilitiea. Those who are 
anxious to tread in the footsteps of Count Cavonr, would do 
well to remember that before his death he was well sickened of 
the French alliance, which, however necessary he might have 
considered it to the development of his plans in 1869, he con- 
sidered by no means necessary in 1981. After his full and' 
entire reconciliation with General Garibaldi in the latter part 
of April, 1861, he obsei-\-ed quietly to more than one person, 
" Any allianee nom rather than the alliance of France." In 1861, 
he believed in the jKissibiUty of a united Italy, and felt now 
how little chance there was of Napoleon ever peaoeftilly quitting 
Rome. Perhaps, in their last interview, Cavour, for the first 
time in his life, really understood and did full justice to the 
noble character of Garibaldi. The fourth party in Italy in 1860 
was very small, but powerful in comparison to its numbers, 
ft-om the inteUigence of its members, and its ceaseless activity : 
this was the party of Mnndni ; formerly its principles had been 
republican, but it has been shown that it had now accepted those of 
a constitutional monarchy, and sworn allegiance to the crown of 
Victor Emmanuel. Giaribaldi never joined the Mamni party ; 
they, however, joined themselves to him, fonning to the 
Garlbaldini an extreme left, affording tliem much the same 
kind of support that the radical members in England some- 
times give to the Government of Jjord Palmerston, although 
on many points they may totally disagree with him, 

" I have nothing to do with men or political ]jarties," one day 
obsen-ed Garibaldi, — " my country and nothing but my coimtry 
is my object. Columbus was not more delighted at the cry of 
' Land ' after so many wanderings through the dreary wastes of 
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the Atlantic, tlian I was at hearing the word country pronounced^ 
and on seeing io the horizon the fii-st pharos lit up by the French 
revolution of 1830." 

In 1633 Graribaldi was first iiitrodnced U> Mamni, who 
sncceeded iu imbuing hint with bis own views. At that time 
Masdni was engaged in risking an attempt for the republican 
cause, and in this he involved the aid of his new friend — it was 
afterwards callwlthe rash enterprise of St. Juliana — and signally 
failed. The first time General Garibaldi ever saw bis own name 
mentioned in a newspaper was to reiid in the Peuple Souverain 
that he was condemned t-o death — lie had therefore to leave his 
country, and he took reftige in Montevideo, which state he saved, 
defended it alike from Rosas and all eonxers, and only left it after 
its freedom had been established, and its prosperity secured. 
Before he left for Europe he himseU' refused, and on behalf of the 
Italian Legion declined the rewards and grouts of land offered, 
stating they did not, when oNklng for anus, and ofiering their 
servicea to the Republic, contemplate receiving any other 
reward than the honour of sharing the perils of the children of 
the country which had afforded them hospitality. They obeyed, 
whilst acting thus, the voice of their conscience : having satisfied 
that, which they considered simply the accomplishment of a 
duty, they desired no oUier price or recompence. On the 27th 
of March, 1848, he left South America, and landed at Nice on 
the 24th of June, — all Nice flocked to welcome him, and vohm- 
teers fi-om every quarter joined his standard. He Wiis now 
convinced that a constitutional monarchy afforded the best 
hopes for the prosperity of Italy, and consequently, Piedmoul, 
the only Italian state which had even the shadow of a consti- 
tution, received the offer of liis allegiance and his sword ; and 
his programme was then as now, "United Italy, with Home for 
the Capital 1 " It was not until tlie French attacked Rome that 
Garibaldi entered it, — with Mazzini's Government he had 
nothing to do, — that which he did undertake was to keep the 
enemy from the gates, if possible. 
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The splendid defence of Rome by Garibaldi is matter of 
history, and it is also well known that had he had his own way 
there, the French might have been thoroughly defeated, whereas 
his ardour was checked by the refusal of Mazzini to give him the 
troops he asked for, on the ground that if completely defeated 
France would be the mortal enemy of Italy. This serious error 
on the part of Mazzini, deprived Garibaldi of a glorious victory, 
and rendered his success fruitless. It was a fatal error, but yet 
excusable in a man who had placed all his hopes in the French 
democratic party, but for Italy it was a source of incalculably 
evil consequences. Garibaldi's plan, had it been adopted, would 
have changed the history of Italy; there would no longer have 
been a question of a French or any other than an Italian occu- 
pation of Rome. After this check, all General Garibaldi could 
do was to preserve Italian honor, which certainly lias never 
suf^red in his hands. These circumstances are referred to be- 
cause so many misconceptions have existed in England respecting 
the early connection between Garibaldi and Mazzini, and the 
extent to which this connection might be likely to influence his 
future conduct. Mazzini has been much and unnecessarily 
maligned by those who are ignorant of his real character, but one 
fact greatly to his honor may be mentioned, which is, that the 
last 30,000francs he possessed he sent in the autumn of the year 
of which we are writing, to Garibaldi, to assist him to bring the 
Calabrians to Naples.* 



* See a leader in the Time$ of October 7th, 1862. 
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I Wb now approach that great eveat, the invasion of Sicily by 
Garibaldi, which is the next chapter in the history of this ))atriot. 
I On returning from Sicily, as we saw in the last chapter, Mazani'B 
agent reported that it would be dangerous to attempt any- 
thing in that quarter ; Btill it waa not considered impossible 
that great good to the It^an cause might be effected if 
Garibaldi decided to undertake the expedition, and throw 
weight of his immense prestige into the scale. Mjizxini 
1 promised him support, and all the money he could collect in 
I England and in other countricB. Garibaldi wss to bo left 
I perfectly free in every way to act as ho himself tliought best for 
I the interests of Italy. It is hut common justioe to state that 
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nothing could be more straightforward and open than the conduct 
of Mazzini in this matter. He accepted Garibald's own pro- 
gramme, gave him all the information in his power, and uncon- 
ditionally supported him. Garibaldi thinking it was the duty 
of all Italians to aid and augment the number of combatants 
against oppression, and though he had not advised an insurrec- 
tion, yet that from the moment his Sicilian brethren threw 
themselves into the struggle, he was bound to assist them, after 
much consideration finally decided to join in the enterprise. 

The negotiations with the ministers at Turin, respecting his 
taking the command of the National Guard, were broken off, he 
even resigAed his commission as general in the Piedmontese 
service. Dr. Bertani held for him at Genoa, money to the amount 
of £40,000 collected in the different towns in Italy ; subscrip- 
tions were also made in England, an Italian Unity Committee 
was formed in London and other tOT^Tis, and the expedition of 
the thousand was prepared. The Times coiTespondent wrote at 
this time — " That he was told, though he would never believe 
it, that the utmost had been done to estrange the heart of Khig 
Victor Emmanuel from his self-sacrificing leader, by rousing up 
in the upright, but perhaps, over-confiding mind of the King, a 
jealousy of the ' Nizzard adventurer,' akin to the feelings of Saul 
for young David. There were those even who asserted that the 
King evinced some vexation as he proceeded on his ovations 
through Central Italy, whenever the name of the hero of Vareso 
happened to be coupled, in the people's outcry, with that of the 
conqueror of San Martino." Well aware was Garibaldi of all 
that was reported, and confident in his own boundless devotion 
and loyalty to his king and to Italy, he fearlessly trusted to that 
alone to overcome every difliculty of the sort, and attributing in a 
constitutional monarcl^y whatever was wrong to the ministers, 
he replied only to those about liim, in the following words : — " I 
go to conquer fresh thrones for King Victor Emmanuel, or to 
perish in the attempt." And so, from a country house near 
Genoa, on the night of the 5th of May, 18G0, Gnribaldi, against 
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the consent of the Goverament at Turin, and, as they aoleniuly 
atateil without their knowledge,* started to uioke j>rivate war, 
though intended, ultimately, for the advantage of Italy, agaiuHt 
tlie King of Naples, at that time an ally, and at peacf witii tlio 
new Idngdom'of northern Italy. If, in this desperate veuture, 
Bome who had stood at Rome by Garibaldi's side, and afU-r- 
vards attended him on the heights of Aspromont«, were found 
absent, let those who would blame them read carefiiUy over Mr. 
Gladstone's actionnt of a visit to the Keapolitau prisons, :uid if 
this if< not satisfactory, refer to the " Exiles of Italy," and 
ponder well on every statement therein contiuned. It was 
never the risk of death by the General's side that kept back 
any who had ever Her^■ed Garibaldi ; it was the fear and tlie 
apparent certainty that, if they escaped the Neapolitan soldiers 
and the military executioners, they would have to pass tlie 
remainder of tlieir existence in the loathsome dungeons which 
liave now been so often trutlifidly described. It must sdso be 
remembered that Garibaldi had 1,000 volunteers only, and thai 
he was to be opposed to 128,000 well-trained, and well-appoiiiUd 
regular troops. 

Count Cavour and the Piedmonteee Government had ordered 
all arms and ammunition which ha<1 been deposited at Qiiarlo, 
near Genoa, to be seized, and bad also given orders for the port 
of Genoa to be watched. The Government, in fact, made eveiy 
possible protest against this act of General Garibaldi, which 



• It is, however, certnin that Cbvout koenr, thougli ho liisaiiproved of Ihu 
proposed expedition.— be might not know any of Uie drlaits. but lie felt 
that it was not fur his comfort to hare Oaribnldt either at Nice or in Turin 
during the period when he wh« liniBhinft the sesHton of Nice and Savor. lie 
prererred. eunsequentlj'. tliat the General should bo in a difficult position in 
fiieilT. Previously lo the Bailing of the Mareala expedition. Canjur took 
forcible poeseaiion of all the arms and monpy which the General had deposltud 
in Milan, under the charge of the Committee, for tbe purchace of the million 
of muskets ; neither arms or money were at any time roatorod to Oaribnl'li. 
Cavour well knewthattbe means at (Jaribaldi's dispoial were »io scAnty ob lo 
make suocem very difEi'iill. The most iutimate friend ttnd conQilunt of (.:a\'i>it r 
was L» Farina. A pemon in whnin he took a (^re at inlereet. wished to join 
Garibaldi the day before the detmrturo of the General, La Farina telpgraplii'd 
to his frieud not ti> join Oarilraidi, as the expedition would terminate nowheie 
but at the boUoni of the aea. 
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might involve the new Italian state in serious difficulties. 
Garibaldi's soldiers seized two steamers of the Genoese 
Company (Rubatino and Co.) the Piedmonte and the Lombardo, 
which were in the roadstead at Genoa, and once outside the 
port, they steamed along the coast, picking up thfe volunteers at 
various points previously fixed upon. The Director of the 
Company lodged a complaint in due form, and immediately 
telegraphic orders were received from Turin to watch the coast, 
and to seize all the arms they could discover; but all the 
volunteers had already embarked. The Sardinian Grovemment, 
at the same time, sent out the fast screw-frigate, Maria Adelaide^ 
under the orders of Admiral Persano, in pursuit of the expe- 
dition.* 

The Constitutionnel, at this period, published an article signed 
by M. Grandguillot, which asserted that the reply of Count 
Cavour to M. Thouvenel proved that Piedmont as well as France 
" energetically blamed the audacious attempt of Garibaldi." M. 
de Carafa forwarded a circular on the part of the Neapolitan 
Government to the dij)lomatic corps, bitterly accusing the 
Pie<lmontese Government of having, notwithstanding its pro- 
mises, allowed bands of volunteers to be enrolled, armed, and 
dispatched to Sicily, — that this violent attack against inter- 
national law exposed Italy to sanguinary anarchy, and compro- 
mised the whole of Europe. The Marquis de Villa Marina, in 
the name of Sardinia, protested against this accusation as false 
and injurious ; and the official Fiedmontese Gazette published an 
article refuting the accusation of JVIinisterial connivance in the 
affair. The article said that the government disapproved of the 
expedition, and attempted to prevent its departure, by such means 
as prudence and the laws would permit. Tlie Sardinian ships 
of war had orders to prevent a landing, but could do no more than 



• Admiral Persano*8 official orders were to capture Garibaldi. It is, 
however, supposed that Cavour shrank from the ouloquy which the arrest 
and trial of the popular (General would have brought ujpon him, and that his 
secret instructions were not in aooordancc with his official ones. 
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theKeapoIitftn vesBels,which were cruising in tlic Sioiliiui waters. 
Mr. Diecy woa correct when he wTote that there was ao greater 
error than to Huppoee that the whole history of the Italian revolu- 
tion, was an elaborate scheme of Machiavellian ingenuity, fore- 
cast, and devised by Cavoor. At the oominenccmeiit of IStiO, 
there was noriiing further from Cavour's thoughts, than the 
annexation of Southern Italy. While Victor Knmiauuel was 
making his triumphal entry into Tuscany, the first tidings caitie 
of the Sicilian insurrection. He had tiot left the Duchy of 
Parma, at the conclusion of his royal progress, when tlie rumour 
spread that Garibaldi was about to join the insurgents. Of the 
insurrection itself, the Sardinian government thought Httlo, and 
with reason. Mr. Dicey says, from what he could learn in Sicily, 
some months after the revolution, the native insurrecUon was 
practically suppressed by the royal troops, and it was only the 
announcement that Garibaldi was approaching, that kept together 
the insurgents at all till they had effected the landing at Marsala. 
At the time, Cavour had little belief in the success of the 
expedition. TImj insurrection had taken place ngiunst his 
judgment, and without his sanction : possibly he would not 
have regretted its failure.* 

Garibaldi, as the correspondent of the Timet write.-', was ever 
ready for self-sacrifice, iwd emburkeil at Genoa, as It w^as 
supposed for the coast of Sicily, or of the neighbouring southern 
kingdom. Appalling as such n rejHirt wa-t to all the lovers of the 
Italian cause and to the personal friends of the heroic guerillero, 
thore were many sufficiently confident in the fortunes of that 
daring patriot, in the prestige of his name, and of the effect of 
his landing, both on friends and foes, to anticipate for him a 
better late than tliat which awaited Murat on the Catabrian 
shores. If Garibaldi succumbed in the attempt, he would most 



• Count Amvabene, who viua with Cavour at the time, writta — " I Iihvb 
■son lo believe that Count Cavour, ftir from having encouraged the 
jirojeotof 0*rih>lili. tried all ha could to prevent It. A practical n — ~~ 
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assuredly Bull his life at a very high price, aiid the bitterness 
which has lately filled tlie cup of his existence indinea people 
to think that a glorious deatli wonld not have been for him 
the worst of contingencies. 

The Times ot the I2th of May contains a letter to the effeet 
that this enterpriae was beyond the limits of either pruse 
or blame. Tlie man, tlie cause, and the circumstances, were 
so extraordhiary, that they must be judged by themselves. 
Success would have stamped Garibaldi as it general and 
statesman of the highest rank; defeat, ruin, and death would 
cause him to be remembered as a Quixotic aihenturer of 
dauntless courage but of feeble judgment. Tlie expedition to 
Sicily would in future be i-anked with the landing of William 
of Orange in £nglnnd, or with Murat's landing in Calabria ; all 
that was certaui was the heroic courage of the man by whom 
tlie attempt was made. It was possible that if the communica- 
tjona with the mainland were cut ofE^ the insurgents would 
have been able to hold their own against the troops already in 
the island, but in case the king was at liberty to use the whole 
strength of the state in coercing the refractory province, the 
Times thought the cause which Garibaldi had espoused was a 
desperate one. 

" What would be mere rashness and stark madneas," wrote 
the Times, " in another, is no more in Garibaldi than fnitli in his 
own good star. In him, mere impulse in action is better than 
other men's caution and fore-th ought." Again, " The tone in 
which Garibaldi spoke to those who urged upon him tlie des- 
perate character of hia enterprise, touched upon that sublimity 
which may seem akin to madness; to those who called his atten- 
Uon to the chances of meeting with the KeapoUtan cnilsers, 
he talked about the feasibility of boarding the Nenpolitjin 
frigates, and taking possession of them one after the otlier ; 
he also remarked that a navy was the very thing he should want 
the most, and that they would be very useful. Thone who well 
knowing hia devoted love and aflection for his eldest son, ini- 
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i tiiiu nliiiost on tht^ir kiie^a to spare the j'outhful Meootti, 

i not to east a blight on a life which he hail given, rmd to 

member how little was to be hoped from the tender mercy of 

5 of Naples, so closely allied with Austria. The only 

esponse gained was — " I only wish I had ten Menottis, in 

r that I might risk them all." 

Garibaldi was despaired of in the fearful strdta in which lie 

had pnt himself at Varese less than a year before. He had not 

more than n han'iful of men with him at Velletri. Yet be 

drove the father of this very Bourbon whom he now aHsniled in 

ignominious flight ; a flight which, but for the pressure of the 

besieging French force aroimd Rome, would never have 9to]iped 

except under the caimon of the Neapolitan forts. Nay, was not 

King Ferdinand within an inch of falling into the hands of the 

adventurer, and gracing with his presence a triumph which might 

e given altogether a different turn to tiie disastrous I'icissi- 

Itodes of 1849. The destinies of Southern, and, indeed, of all 

Pitftly, bung on the oast of a die. Was not the deliverance of 

inc halfof Italy little short of a miracle? Is thorea limit U^ the 

night of a wonder-working Providence ? Such were the remarks 

ihai rose uppermost, wherever two or three were gathered 

ether to discuss the one event of the day. 

General Garibahli liad written the following letter to Dr. 

■Settaai before his departure from Genoa : — 

" Genoa, May 5th. 

" My dear Bertani, — As I am once more about to take a share 

a the eventa whioh are to decide the destinioB of a country ; I 

e the ensuing directions for you. 

" To collect all the means you may obtain to aid us in our 

mterprise ; to give the Italians to understand that if we receive 

B|trojier assistance, Italy will be consolidated in a short lime and 

r ^ih little cost, but that a few barren siibscriptions will not acquit 

them of their duty. That part of Italy which is free to^iay 

should have not 100,000 but 500,000 men under arms, the latter 

oanibcr being by no means out of projwirtinn to the population; 




oil the contrary, it ia a proportion attained even by states wLicIi 
have not their independence to secure by conquest. Let Italy 
have such an army, and she will have no need of I'oreign masters, 
sure to eat iier up piecemeal under the pretence of giving her 
Freedom. Remind them that wherever there are Italians fighting 
against their oppressorti, there all brave men should be sent, 
supplying them with means for tlie journey. That the Sicilian 
insurrection should be (uded, not in Sicily alone, but wherever her 
enemies may be met. I never advised this Sicilian movement, 
but since these brethren of ours are fighting I deemed it my 
duty to go to the rescue. Out war cry will always be ' Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel.' I hope, even out of this crisis, the baimor 
of Italy will be borne without dishonour. 

" Yours aflectionately, 

" G. GARIBALni," 

The Minister-at-War in Turin, had, after the peace of Villa- 
Franca, rewarded the bravery of the Cacciatori delle Alpi by 
dissolving them : from the rcnmants of (his force the thousand 
who landed at Marsala were selected. They were all volunteers, 
though serving as soldiers. They belonged to the classes which 
in England are convonUonally termed respectable ; indeed, 420 
serving in the ranks were the sons of gentlemen, and in Lombardy 
it was a dishonour to be at home while Garibaldi was abroad. 
Colonel Cairoli, the second son of a widowed uiother, had fallen 
in 1869; this loss Garibaldi never ceased to deplore. Tliree 
younger brothers of this gallant soldier, hearing of the secret 
expedition, hastened to Genoa with their mother, who was still 
ID the deepest monming. It was she who presented the youthn 
to the General, claiming for them their brother's place by his side; 
and as if that were still insufficient, she presented Garibaldi with 
30,000 francs (£1,200), tor his expedition. Before leaving, Gari- 
baldi had also written a letter to the King, stating tliat the cry for 
help which ha<l reached him from Sicily had touched his heart, 
and the hearts of some hundreds of his old soldiers. Garibaldi 
said he knew that he was going to embark on a dangerous 



I aiidertakiug ; but \iv tiMiNti'J iii (jod, and iu the courage aiid 
» derotion of liia compsiiloua. Their war-cry would always be 
** Long live the unity of Italy 1 J^ong live Victor Kmioanuel, 
I ber first aud bravest soldier I " Should they fall in the enter- 
t prise they were about to undertake, he trusted that Italy and 
I liberal Euro[>G would not forget that it had been determined by 
I the most unselfish sentinients of patriotism. Should they succeed, 
I Garibaldi would be proud to adorn the crown of his Majesty 
I with a new, and perhaps it^ brightest jewel, on the sole condition 
I'tiiat the King would preveut his advisers from handing it over 
I lo foreigners, as had Iwen done with Garibaldi's native country. 
I He (the Gejicral) Baid that he durst not communicate hin project 
^to the King, for he leared that from thi; great devotion which 
ftbe entertauied for him, the King would have succeeded in 
Iperauading tlit General lo abandon his eul«ri}rise. 

During the voj-age Garibaldi remarked, that were the Xea- 
I politan sltips to discover the expedition they might easily escape 
, by Bt«anung either in the direction of Sardinia or towards 
A&ica, but that he would never have recourse to such measures, 
unless the enemy were in great force, and should they encounter 
. only the two frigates their guns were ready, and he would also 
■iabow his Caociatori how to board the enemy's vessels. 

It 18 hardly necessary to narrate tlie landing at Marsala In 
tetail, so often has it been described — do sooner had he put his 
Kjbot on shore than he was siduted as liberator. He at once issued 
■ the following proclamations:— 

I. "To THE People of Sicily. 
" Sicilians, I have brought you a body of brave men, who 
lliave hastened to reply to the heroic cry of Sicily. We the 
lurvivors of the battles of Lombardy are with you, all we ask is 
the freedom of our land imit*d, the work will be short and easy, 
PTo arms then ! he who does not snatch up a weapon is a 
coward or a traitor to his country ; want of arms is no excuse, 
we shall get muskets, but for the present any weapon will do in 
the hands of a brave man. The municipalities will provide for 
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the children, women, and old men deprived of their 9iip|iort. 
To arms all of yon ! Sicily shall once more t«aoh the world Iiow 
a country can be freed from it* oppreaaors by the powerful will 
of a united people. 

" G. Gakibauh. " 
2. "To TiiE Neapolitan Akmt. 
"Foreign insolence reigns over Italian ground, in conse- 
quence of Italian discord. But on that day when the sons of 
the Samnites and Martii, united with their brethren of Sicily, 
shall join the Italians of llie North, on that day our nation of 
which you form the finest part, shall reassert it* ancient position 
as preeminent among the nations of Europe. /, an Italian soldier, 
only aspire to see you drawn up side by side with these soldiers 
of Varese and San Martino, in order jointly to fight agiunst the 
enemies of Italy. 

" G. Garibaldi". 
Garibaldi was thus, on the 11th of May, established in Sicily 
with his little army of 1,002 Italians, five Ilungariaus, and only 
sis anaall pieces of cannon ; a few stand of arms, and a moderate 
amount of ammimition. Tliongh Medici was to follow, it seemed 
probable that the matter must be settled one way or the other 
before assistance could arrive. Crispi and La Masa hastily 
organised a body of some 1,200 peasants. With these small 
numbers, the Liberator was opposed by upwards of 50,000 
men, with a numerous artillery, strong fortresses, and a 
fleet of 900 guns to succour thoni. He was face to face 
with 28,000 — rather heavy odds. Tlie Neapolitan General 
Lanza had in the meanwhile amiounced, in a pompous order 
of the day, his intention to crush the firebrand of Italy — the 
outlawed fillibuster of South America. At ten o'clock on 
the 15th of May, tlie first action commenced by Garibaldi's 
attacking the Neapohtan force m their strong position. His 
military genius, and unequalled qiiickneBS in mauceuvring, stag- 
gered the NeapoUtan General, wh ile tlio bayonets of the Caccialori 
and the fire of the sqvadre, — who, by Garibaldi's orders, hail 
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outflanked the enemy, — deciileil the first fight on Siciliftu 
ground in his I'avonr, and tlio battlo of Calatafum was won. 
The action lasted three hours, and the band of heroes 
jMiid dearly for their victoi-y — Menotti, the eon of the great 
Slanin, and Baron Stocco, being among the wounded.* 
After the battle, Garibaldi issued a proclamation to the 
soldiers of Italian liberty. He said that he had counted on 
their bayonets and had not been deceiveil. While he deplored 
the hard necessity of being compelled to fight against Italian 
soldiers, he confessed that he found a resistance wortiiy of men 
belonging to a better cause. He called on them to rally round 
the glorious banner of redemption. 

From Cnlatafimi to Palermo the liberators mai-ched on, oon- 
Btantly fighting and conquering, and carrj-ing out, under the 
guidance of Garibaldi, the most admirablo strategical plans. 
The Cacciatori knew not what flinching was ; the Sicilian 
sywadrflsoon acquired a better organization, and became familiar 
with the bullets of the enemy. Garibaldi's plan was to slip 
into Palermo on its Bouthem side, passing through the line of 
ten thousand Neapolitans, mossed at Monreale and Parco, the 
two points on which Palermo can be easily defended. 

When the General was at Parco he heanl that three English 
naval officers were driving through a neighbouring village, and 
sent one of his attendants to request them to visit hie head- 
quarters. They accepted tlie invitation, and informed Admiral 
Mundyt on their return that Garibaldi was standing in the 
middle of a large enclosure, amidst a grou]) of fifteen or twenty 
followers. Garibaldi having inrited the officers to be seated, 
offered refreshment, and entered into friendly conversation with 
them. He spoke of his affection and respect for the English 
B a nation, and of his hope that before long he should 
make the acquaintance of the English admiral. He then bade 
adieu to the EngUshmen. 
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The Greneral crossed the mountains to Palei-nio by following 
goat ti-acks; his guns were carried on men's shoulders. He 
suddenly appeared with his troops on the opposite slopes. So 
far was General Lanza from imagining that the " filibuster " was 
close upon him, that he received the first intimation of the enemy's 
presence in the suburb of the city, while probably he was dream- 
ing of the total destruction of the patriotic band. On hearing 
of their arrival he hastened to the Termini Gate, where the 
riflemen of Garibaldi had already taken up a strong position. 
The 12,000 Neapolitans who defended the city were dislodged in 
less than four hours and Garibaldi occupied the Piazza del 
Pretorio. Before night the General was in possession of the 
whole town, with the exception of the royal palace and the 
forts. Admiral Mundy states that on the 21st of May he hoisted 
the Neapolitan flag at the main, and fired a royal salute, which 
was immediately returned by the guns at the citadel. At eleven 
he landed, in full uniform, with his staff*, to pay an official visit 
to his excellency General Lanza, the Royal Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary of his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies. On the 
evening of Garibaldi's arrival before Palenno, messengers had 
arrived from General Bosco giving an account of the supposed 
dispersion of the Garibaldians. Lanza ordered out the band 
on the Marina, and gave a supper in honour of the success, 
sending off a steamer to Naples to convey the joyful news. At 
midnight he dismissed his guests, congratulating them on the 
happy dispatch of their antagonists. Before morning, however, 
an aide-de-camp, rushing into Lanza's bedroom, exclaimed, 
" G^aribaldi is in the town." 

Such was the confusion caused by his arrival, that out of a 
population of more than 200,000 inhabitants not one was to be 
seen in the streets, nor was there a vehicle abroad save that which 
he occupied. Troops, however, there were in plenty ; they were 
posted at every comer, and were in appearance a fine soldierlike 
set of men. The equipment of the Artillery was especially re- 
markable for its efficiency. Skirmishing now began, and Admiral 
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Miuid}' mcntioneil ono skiniiish in which Garilitildi was vicUtrious 
from the IbUowing stratagem ; — The Nea{)olitaua began ihe 
attack, and their opponents fell back in large uumberB as if com- 
pletely routed ; in reality, they were kept steadily advancing on 
their hands and feet, up the aide of a hill ; and when close enough 
they sprang to their feet delivered one voUev and charged with 
the bayonet and drove tlic Neapolitans ptUe mete down the hill, 
in which descent they Buflercd great loss. The excesaes of 
the Royal troo]>a were horrible ; houses were burnt do^^^^, and 
women and children murdered without any other motive than 
revenge and robbery. The ruffians, however, paid dearly 
for these atrocities afterwards. 

At Salemi, Garibaldi issued a proclamation in which ho stated 
that he considered it necessary that the civil and Military powers 
should be concentrated in one person, and in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy, he assumed the dictatorship of 
Sicily. 

Up to this time the people of Sicily had heard little, and 
oared less, of the King of Piedmont ; but they would have aticejiled 
any government that Garibaldi, their liberator and idol, re- 
commended to them ; so certain wei-c they that he would in 
every way consult their beat interests. There is no fact in 
connection with this expedition more insisted n|>on in the letters 
from Sicily of the learned Hungarian, Francis Pnlsky, than 
the absence of all mention, or, even thought of Victor 
Emmanuel on the part of the Sicilians, at this time. I have 
mentioned several times that Victor Emmanuel was nearly 
unknown in Sicily, it was Garibaldi's prestige which lent a ray 
of popularity to the King. And M. Durana Brager, writes: 
" Quant i, il Re Galanttiomu U n'en fut pas f>luB question <jue de 
I'Enipereur de Chine' — also " Quo! que Ton en dit, tea 6venements 
accompliHsaient bien plus anx cris de ' Viva la liberti' qu'tl ceux 
de ' Viva il Re Galantuomo,' " 

It was evident that no other leader could have succeeded in 
the island, Siciltana of various political opinions all agree that 
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they woiiU] have gratefully acoepted any govemment the 
liberator proposed to them, and they accepted that of Victor 
Emiuaniiel on the assurance that ibey woukl enjoy the same 
constitutional freedom as the English did, and tliat in Victor 
Emmanuel there was no decwt. 

A Sicilian leader come one day to the General, informing 
iiim that ammunition was becoming very scarce, and aslced, 
" What shall we do ? " " Go home, if you like," was the 
reply. " If you join me, you must learn to live withoiit bread, 
and to fight without cartridges," 

The bombardment of Palermo, and what ensned u]>on that 
occasion, is admirably related by Admiral Mimdy. Disturbed 
early on the morning of the 27th of May by the discharge of 
musketry, the Admiral looked out of the port, and he obBer^'ed 
a body of Neapolitan troops retreating at the double from the 
guard-house towards the gat« of the citadel. Tlie whole 
of the Neapolitan squadron opened an indiscriminate fire of 
shot and shell upon the town, which was very soon in flames. 
By noon. Garibaldi, had established his head-quarters in a central 
position. The bombardment was continued with considerable 
skill, and the fleet deUvered fire upon their coimtrymen till 
midnight put a stop to the siege that had been continued during 
the whole day. The next day, General Lanza wrot« to Ilis Ex- 
cellency General Garibaldi : " Since the English Admiral has let 
me know that he would receive with pleasure on board his vessel 
two of my Generals to open a conference with you, at which the 
Admiral would be mediator, provided you would grant them n 
passage through your lines, I, therefore, beg you to let mo know 
if you will consent thereto; and if so {8ni>poKing hostilities to Iw 
suspended on both sides), I Iwg you to let me know the hour 
when the said conference shall begin. It would likcM-iso be 
advantageous that you shotdd give an escort to the above- 
mentioned Generabi, from the Royal Pidace to the Sanita, where 
they would cinlwirk to go on liunrd." 
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" AVhat must have been the dUtrcBS of tbe Royal Amiy, 
remarks our gallaiit countrymen, before tbe alter €go of the 
- Si>vereign could have condescended to pen so hunihle a letter as 
this ! Tlie man who, up to the present hour, had beeji stig- 
matised by epithets degrading to hiunau nature, and deuoonued 
in proclamations as a pirate, rebel, iuid filibast«r, now elevated 
to the title and rankof'Hia Excellency,' and of 'General !' It was 
equivalent to the recognition of his character as au equal, and an 
iicknowledgement of his inability to subdue him by force." 

An iiitimntion was conveyed, both to General Lanza and hia 
great opponent, that tlie Admiral would receive the negotiators 
at any hour after noon ; but, to hia utter dismay, he states, he 
hoard a loud report of musketry, and this was succoedetl by 
heavy guna from two of the men-of-war steamers. It was just 
the hour of noon, at which time the arrangement bad been dis- 
tinctly made known by messengers despatched to every banicade, 
and to the posts occupied by the Royal forces. It seemed a 
contemptuous defiance of everj' understood law of honour. Tlie 
Royal troops retained the ground they so dishonourably gained ; 
and Colonel Cai-uii, whilst standing on the top of a barricade 
with a white flag in his hand, and restraining the Garibaldiims 
from firing, was severely wounded. The whole atfair was planned 
to stu'priae and capture Garibaldi. When Garibaldi and his sou 
were standing at the landing-place, waiting the arrival of the 
Neapolitan Generals, several miisket-shots were fired at him from 
the citadel, though tlie cutters were at the steps below him, with 
the English white ensign flying. As the distance across the 
inlet is not more than three htmdred yards, any fair niarksmau 
with a rifle must have killed him on the spot. Garibaldi waved 
hia handkerchief directly the shots were fired, and they were 
not repeated. 

General Garibaldi and the Neapolitan Generals, Letisdn and 
Chretien, came on Ijoard tlie Hannihal. Garibaldi was the first 
to step on the quarter-deck ; the royal officers having insisted 
on hia tukiug tlie precedence. Tlie proceedings opened by his 
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requesting that each article of the proposed convention 
might be read to him separately, on which he would at once 
determine whether it was admissible or not. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, were agreed to 
without conmient. They ran as follows : — 

** 1. That a suspension of arms should be concluded for the 
period about which the parties should agree. 

" 2. That during the suspension of arms each party should 
keep his position. 

" 3. That the convoys of wounded from the Royal Palace, as 
well as the families of the employis^ should be allowed to pass 
free through the town, in order to embark on board the royal 
ships. 

" 4. That the royal troops in the palace, and the families of 
the refugees in the monasteries in the neighbourhood, should be 
allowed to provide themselves ^^-ith their daily provisions. 

The delivery of the 6th article brought about the storm. 

" 6. Tliat the municipality should address a humble petition 
to his Majesty the King, laying before him the real wishes of 
the town, and that this petition should be submitted to his 
Majesty." 

To this General Garibaldi replied — "No." Then drawing 
himself up, he added — " The time for humble petitions, either 
to the King or to any other person, is past ; besides, there is no 
longer any municipality. ' La municipalite c'est moi ! ' Pass 
on to the sixth and last proposition." Astonishment and indig- 
nation were depicted on the countenance of General Letizia on 
hearing these words. Folding up the paper, which lay spread 
before him on the table, he exclaimed, " Then, sir, unless this 
article is agreed to, all communication between us must cease." 

Garibaldi, who, preWous to the consideration of the 5th point, 
bad maintauied a phlegmatic demeanour, now denounced in 
unmeasured terms the want of good faith — indeed, the infamy — 
of the royal authorities, in allowing the Italian troops to be 
attacked while a flag of truce was flying. By this treaehcMous 
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maiia?uvre they had severely wounded one of the bravest of his 
officers, and acquired a position in advance, which they still re- 
tained, in defiance of every principle of military honour. Hut 
perfidy such as this could not succeed ; eventually it would recoil 
with terrific effect on the heads of the authors of it. (faribaldi 
had now risen from his seat under the belief that the nep)tiati()nA 
had been brought to a close ; but (leneral TA»tizia announced to 
his adversar}' that he would agree to the expunging of the 5th 
Article from the convention, though by so material a concession 
he should incur the displeasure of the Royal C^ommissioner. 
The 6th, and last Article, was then acce])ted without comment. 

" 6. That the troops in the town should be allowed to receive 
their provisions from the Castello. An armistice was agree<l to 
until noon on the folloAving day." 

Before taking their dei)arture. General Letizia and (ieneral 
Chretien asked the Admiral for a few minutes private* conver- 
sation. The Admiral strongly recommended these ardent 
diplomatists to proceed at once to Naples, and explain the state 
of affairs to the Sicilian Govennnent ; pointing out that, from 
the readiness shown by General Garibaldi to accpiiesce in any 
proposal having for its object the stoppage of the shedding of 
blood, he would certainly agree to a prolongation of the armistice 
till they returned from Palermo. He then re(piested General 
Letizia to express to the Royal Commissioner the mortification 
he had felt at the unaccountable conduct of the Royal troops in 
advancing upon the insurgents after a truce had been proclaimed. 
This breach of good faith had compromised the British flag, 
and was an injustice to himself after the great responsibility he 
had taken, and the effbrt.s he had made to meet the wishes of 
the King's Commissioners in support of constituted authority. 

On re-landing, the Xeapolitan Generals invited Garibaldi to 
accompany them in the Vice-regal barouche, to the nearest street 
leading to the Pretorio; an offer which was accepted unhesitat- 
ingly, though not without misgivings on the ]Kirt of the 
sUitt' of the Dictator. 
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On arriving at the great square of the " Qiiatro Foiilaiil," 
Garibaldi addressed the aBsembled multitude. His coiumands 
were to be up and doing. To-morrow would be a day of life or 
deatli. The whole population must work during the night ; he 
and his handful of soldiers must have real. ITie barricades 
must be eiJarged, multiplied, and strengthened. The sqvadre, 
now designated Cacciatori dell' Etna, and every able-bodied man, 
must be armed and at bis post, in readiness to renew hostilities 
at the expiration of the armistice, and the first act must be 
to drive the foreign mercenaries from the advance position they 
had treacherously gained under cover of a flagof truce. Atnightthe 
city was splendidly illuminated. Before noon the next day, the 
admiral received information that tliere was to be an extension 
of the armistice for three days, in order to allow time for 
General Letizia to proceed to, and return from, Naples. He was 
now a suppliant before the Dictator, who, stimdhig on the 
vantage ground, gained by ycsterd.'iy's proceedings, assumed the 
tone of the despotic ruler of the Provisional Government of 
Sicily. In his walk to the head quarters of this extraordinaiy 
man, Letbda had seen the mighty efforts made during tlie^re- 
ceeding night by the uihabitants; he bad witnessed priests, 
women, and children, working at the defences, and monks 
carrj'ing the crucifix before them everywhere, exhorting the 
|>cople to fight in the sacred cause of liberty. The royal troops 
had fought well, but for many days they had been short of pro- 
visions rtTid water. The numl>er of dead was gi'cat, and 500 
wounded remained in the palace above t at dusk tlie city was 
^ain illuminated. On the 1st of Jmie, by the I«rms uf 
the conveution, signed by General Lanza on the one side, 
and Signor Crispi (Secretary of State for the New Provisional 
Government), on the other, the finance, or royal mint, was 
delivered over to the insurgents. In this way they obtained 
possession of more than one million five hundred }niunds 
sterling cash: this money allowed arrears lo be si'ttlcd, iiml 
gave an ample surplus for the purvhasc uf arms and amniimiliun 



for the Dictator. In tlie afternoon, Garibaldi made a tour of 
inspection, roand the town, walking among the cheering, 
laughing, crying thousands; the people threw themselves for- 
ward to touuh the hem of his garment, as if it contained a panacea 
for all their past suflerings ; children were brought, and mothers 
asked on their knees for his blessing. Garibaldi was all this time 
calmly smiling, taking up the children and kissing them, trying 
to pacify the crowd, listening to compliunts, of houses burnt 
and property destroyed, giving good advice, comforting and 
promising that all should be paid for. 

Garibaldi now wrot« to his agent, Dr. Bertani, at Genoa, 
suthorising him to make advances, and negotiate a loan for 
Sicily, as he had inmiense means to satisfy all claims. 

He now devoted himself to the civil and military administra- 
tion, evidently convinced that at any rate he had bought a long 
lease of the Islanil.* 

To alleviate the sufferings experienced by the poor, money and 
food were distributed to the most needy every morning, at the 
gate of the royal palace; and his own aides-de-camp, each in 
turn* superintended this distribution. He also wrote a letter 
to the ladies of Palermo, in which he stated that " he wept 
not at the sight of the misery and misfortunes to which 
this unhappy city hod been condemned, not with indignation at 
the recent butchery, nor for bodies mutilated by the bombard, 
ment, but at the sight of victims and orphans, exposed to die 
of hunger. " At the Orphan Asylum, eighty per cent, of the 
inmates perish for want of nourishment, and yet a very little 
wonld suffice to feed these beings, created in the imago of God. 
But here I stop. I leave the rest to be understood by your 
generous hearts, already palpitating with emotion, at the spec- 
tacle of such misfortunes." 



■ Trals on quatra jours ge paas^ront aiaei Qariboltli coupnnt tnillant ad- 
miiuEtnitiveuieiit. IcgialutivetiwDt, militaireuent, fiiiaDaii>romeiit ct le tout 
CBiTfemeut et promrtwnmt. Le« deoratB so auivaient nveo uoe npidil* liiouie 
et ucrUa on ue put accuser ws MiniBtres d'avoir occupe des slaecuraa." — 
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Garibaldi, who believed that neither war or any other cause 
affords the slightest excuse for a government neglecting the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the people, took posses- 
sion of the Jesuits' College, and turned it into a school for all 
the little dirty and ragged outcasts that were to be found in the 
streets of Palermo. The improvement of these children, in a 
short time, was wonderful. No one would have recognized them : 
he had them carefully clothed, cleaned, and taught, and they 
soon became healthy and well conducted, and likely to become 
respectable citizens, and intelligent men. He also founded 
schools for girls, and many other similar institutions, in various 
parts of the island, almost all of which have, unhappily, been 
suflRbred to fall into decay by the Government. Many other 
schools were founded, suited to the religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual wants of the different classes of the population. While 
he was attending to all these institutions, he did not forget 
to institute a national militia, in which all between seventeen 
and fifty were called upon to serve : those between seven- 
teen and thirty, in active service; those between thirty and 
forty, in their ovm provinces ; and those between forty andTfifty, 
in there own communes. He also instituted a Free Press, and 
named the first paper the Independente^ and trusted the press 
would be the first to attack him, if he ever proved false to the 
principles he then advocated. He sent for Gavazzi, who had 
been his chaplain at Rome, and said — " Go preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and proclaim salvation to the people, through the 
merits of our redeemer alone;" he also issued a proclamation to 
all good priests, begging that they would prove by their conduct, 
that the true religion of Christ was not entirely lost in Sicily; and 
recalled to them the venerated name and example of the mart}T, 
Ugo Bassi.* The first religious ceremony in Sicily, that Gari- 



• "He poBsessed," Bays Garibaldi, "at once the simplicity of a child, the 
faith of a martyr, the knowledge of a scholar, and the calm courage of a hero. 
I had him constantly by my side, for though uuarmetl he was an excellent 
horseman, and was constantly repeating to me in the midst of the hottest fire, 
* General I pray send me where there la danger, instead of sending any one 
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balili attended, was to return tlianks to the God of Battlks 
for his first victory. Preparations had been made to receive him 
in the church, and cushions placed for him to kneel upon, but 
with that deep humility which fonns so striking a trait in hia 
character, the victorioua General knelt on the outer step of tho 
church, before the eyes of his assembled array, and an enormona 
crowit, composed of all ranks of the people. The officiating 
priest might almost be pardoned for Ba}Tng to the assembled 
multitude, — "Let all behold how the victor liumbletb himself 
before Him who alone ^veth victory." 

Tlie " Madman's Freak" had now succeeded: the possession 
of the government; the formation of a Sicilian army of 20,000 
men; the organisation of a National Militia; the formation of 
educational establishments, and a free press: all these were now 
"accomplished facts." Up to this time, since landing, Garibaldi 
had received from the main land, only one hundred recnuts since 
his arrival at Marsala, on the 31st of May. 

Garibaldi's conquest of Sicily was significant of something 



mor^Boful thnn t am.' Basei accompDnied the Italian l^ou in alt its pere- 

EinatioDS. His powerful voice fascinnteiJ tbo people. If ever Italy oninea to 
UDited, maf Ood restore her (ho voice of a Ugo Bawi 1 Wben Rome had 
fDllcn, waen nothing woi Ivft for mo but exile, hunger, and misery, Ugo Banal 
did not hesitate a momcot to aoeompaoy me. On parting - for the only hope 
of matual nfety lay ■□ thai— the General said to Baxai, grasping hia hand, 
" Heaven preserve you I wa shall meet again." " Yen, in Italy or heaven." wa« 
tbeanstrer; continuing, after a pause. "WeBhall not meet again on earth; I 
feel a conviction that I shall soon seal with my blood my devotion (o our 
causa. Heaven is &irer still than Italy, and there is everlastine n>at." " Nay, 
speak not thus," Goid Oaribnldi, "please Heaven you yet abalTlive and blesa 
our victorious armies." *' As Ooa nilla it, my Qeneral." replied Basal ; " that 
day shuli aisuredly come for Italy, and you and I shall equally rejoioe whether 
hero or ther«." Thev parted, and met on earth do more. Basal km taken 

Sisoner by the AueOlaiis. handed over to the Inquisition, and suOered much. 
B was oraered to oonfeis his heresy and rebellion. He answered he had been 
guilty of neither, and bf God's help he bad been faithful to Him and to his 
country. Oa being reramded that his Hoiioeis tho Pope had eicoranmnicoted 
blm. he answered, " As a spirituai chief there is One grealcr than he, who has 
said, tlie 'i-urui eauielfu iball tiiit come.' The outward insisnia of the 
priestiood is yours vo erive or to withdiaw. hut the oonwcration which is from 
above is lu uuchnngeabie as He who gave it." It is said that on tho day of hia 
execution he observed, " Even now the shadows of death have rolled away. 
like the vapours of the morniug ; one step more, and I shall hail the sunrise.'' 
He •Km shot under oircumBCanc«g of unusual barbarity. He walked com- 
posedly to the side of the grave that they bad dug for him, exclaiming, 
"I die without raraopse.— I die for Ood and my country;" and bravely 
met hia death with the nane of his liaviotir on his lips. 
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more than mere hatred of the Neapolitan Bourbons ; it was the 
first notable exhibition for nearly two centuries, of the devotion 
of a whole people, to the cause of moderate constitutionalism, 
equally remote from republican license and irresponsible des- 
potism, statesmen would do well to mark the character of this 
extraordinary achievement. We cannot without admiration 
read of the calm determination with which Garibaldi and his 
friends cling to that representative system of Government, for 
the establishment of which, in Sicily it was necessary to expel 
the Neapolitan tyranny amidst all solicitations, and under all 
pressure, to which he was subjected ; he never for a moment 
swerved from his first object, to extend and strengthen 
the constitutional kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. The argu- 
ment offered by Great Britain of the advantages of constitutional 
monarchy over every other form of Government, produced 
the convection and steady zeal of Garibaldi and his party. 
Contributions flowed into his treasury not from England alone, 
but from every other people who laid claim to ci\dlization. 
Tlie calm and vnse disposition which leads men of sense in every 
country to prefer lawful rule and right supremacy, to the 
extremes of popular violence, and the exaggerated folly of des- 
potism, found in Garibaldi a new representative ; he was essentially 
the champion of order, he repudiated with equal determination 
the figment of divine right, and the sanguinary dreams of 
socialism. The principles which he avowed, and for which he 
risked life and reputation, form tlie political creeds of multitudes 
in every nation, and therefore towards him men's eyes were 
directed, and in his successes they saw the triumph of their own 
convictions. 

But from this time, Cavour's policy was to be exchanged for 
one of active sympathy. The insurrection had taken place 
without his sanction, but the revolution was a great success. 

Cavour considered that the interests of Northern Italy de- 
manded a leader; he attempted to take thatcharacter upon himself. 
In the meanwhile, Garibaldi was received officially by Admiral 
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Peraano, on the part of the Sardinian government. He was 
considered by the Admiral as the de facto Viceroy and Ruler of 
the Island. Great ant.jgonism existed between Cavour and 
Garibalili, on the subject of the immodinto annexation of Sicily 
lo Piedmont. The Dict.itor was determined to rule absolutely 
in the Island, until he conld organize a sufficient military force 
to free Naples, and so hand over both together to liis King ; 
while Count Cavour, with equal pertinacity, had fully resolved 
to govern Sicily by his own agents, in the name of Victor 
Emanuel. For this purpose ho had sent over from Piedmont a 
tried friend, the Signor La Farina, who through the persuaBive 
eloquence of Admiral Peraano was permitted by Garibaldi to 
hold the reiiiB of government. The Dictator, however, never 
intended for a moment to relinqnish the executive power: and 
while he allowed the installation of Count Cavour's nominee in 
due form, he gave him immistakeably to miderstand that he was 
to occupy himsell' solely with financial and commercial affairs. 
La Farina first remonstrated, and thou rebelled. A quarrel 
ensued, but the question was soon solved as t^ where the real 
power lay ; for an order was issued by the Dictator, and the 
contumacious fimetionary was seized by an armed force, in the 
dead of the night, and shipped off to the Maria Adel^de, the 
flag ship of Admiral Pereano, with a recommendation to quit 
the country with all convenient speed. Thus ended the vexed 
dispute of immediate annexation. 

Captain Forbes says, " Every thing bad prospered, Bare that a 
large portion of the civil government, under Piedmontese 
intlnence, had endeavoured to usurp tlie Dictatorial power, and 
agitated for immediate annexation. La Farina commenced his 
intrigues without delay, and Palermo and its ruins were adorned 
with bales of blue bills, imported from Turin, — ' Vote for imme- 
diate annexation under the Constitutional Rule uf Victor 
Emanuel.' Many of tlie Sicilians, who never imagined that 
they were thwarting Garibaldi, fell an easy prey to the Pied- 
montese agents. As remonstrance was unavailing, and was oul/ 
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mistaken for weakness by La Farina, no other course was 
open to the Dictator than the one which he adopted." 

This wUl explain th^ increased distrust felt by the General 
towards Cavour. It must be admitted that Cavour acted 
always wdth a view to his country's good, but unfortunately 
he often sought to attain his object by means which to 
Garibaldi wete utterly incomprehensible. 
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Intrigacs of La Farina — Bombardment of Palermo — (General Lanza's interview with 
Admiral Mondy — ^Defection in the Neapolitan fleet — Letter of Garibaldi to 
the Qneen — Garibaldi in danger of losing his life. Napoleon urges Victor 
Emmannel to prevent Garibaldi crossing over to the mainland — Garibaldi 
refuses to obey — A. Republican attempt suppressed — Oath of fidelity taken to 
Victor Emmanuel — Garibaldi's kindness to the poor — His apartments in the 
Lighthouse — ^First arrival of the Volunteers on the Calabrian coast — They are 
attacked oy the Royalists — The use of the Neapolitan Navy offered to Garibaldi 
against the Austrians — ^Loss of the ** Torino " — Capture of Reggio — Romantic 
Scene — Dr. Tommaai Liborio Romano — Entry of Garibaldi into Naples. 

Garibaldi when he undertook the conquest of Sicily acted 
against the will of the King and Cavour. His intention, 
however, was to transfer the island to his Sovereign so that when 
he declared himself dictator it was only to hold it in the 
name of the King. Notwithstanding the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice, La Farina who was well kno^m to be the repre- 
sentative of Cavour, was dispatched by that Minister to 
Garibaldi ostensibly for the purpose of assisting him in that 
critical juncture. He was received by the General on the re- 
presentation of the Piedmontese Admiral, and immediately 
established in office. Garibaldi, however, soon discovered the new 
minister to be spending large sums of money upon agents from 
Turin, whom he had employed to intrigue with a view to deprive 
him of the dictatorship. No doubt, in all this. La Farina 
considered he was acting for the good of his country. With the 
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exception of these intngnea everything was progresBing favour- 
ably iu Sicily. A coavention for the final evacuation of Palermo 
was drawn up juat 26 days after the arrival of the " Filibuster" at 
Marsala — within which period Garibaldi had, with his little army 
of 1,007 warriors, defeated 28,000 troops, and seized the capital by 
H spirited and weU timed coup de nww. Tlie British Admiral's 
dispatch to our Government perhaps gives the most correct 
account of the bombardment of Palermo. 

" The scene, as reported, is most horrible. A whole district, 
1,000 yards (English) in length, by 100 wide, is in ashes ; fami- 
lies have been burnt alive, with the buildings, while the atroci- 
ties of the royal troops have been frightful. In other parts, 
convents, churches, and isolated edifices have been crushed by 
ahella, 1,100 of which were thrown into the city from the citadel, 
and about 200 from the ships of war, besides grape, canister, 
and round shot. The conduct of General Garibaldi, both during 
the hostihties and since their suspension, has been noble and 
generous. The convention which Garibaldi signed, declared 
that the royal troops should be sent away from the city, with 
their arms, baggage, and materiel, receiving all the honours of 
war, as soon as a soflicient number of transports coidd be pro- 
cured. 

" On tlie 6th of June, Rcar-Admirat Persano, with the Maria 
^detaida, anchored in the bay. On the nest day 15,000 Nea^ 
politan troops, infantry and cavalry, marched towards the Mole 
to bo in readiness for embarcatiou. At the entrance of the 
Toledo, the eldest son of Garibaldi, mounted on a black charger, 
took up a position in front of the principal barricade, and tliese 
vanqnished hosts of discipUned men defiled before him." 

On the 19th of June, General Lanza came on board the 
Hannibal, attended by jtbo whole of his ata^ and thanked the 
British admiral heartily for his conduct during the terrible 
crisis through which they had been passing. lie was saluted 
with nineteen guns on leaving the shi]). When Garibiddi came 
oa board the ship of Admiral Mimdy, he expressed tlie lasting 
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esteem and gratitude he entertained for hini, and llie love be 
bore for England and the British people; their Bj-nipathy with 
the cause of Italian regeneration, and with the oppressed in every 
land, had made, he said, the great English nation the admiration 
of the world. He assured the admiral of hia desire to mitigate 
the horrors of war, and to stay the efflision of blood. lie alludedi 
with ^eat satiBfaction, to the admiral's ha\Tng brought the 
English sqnadron to an anchor so near the shore, to tlie great 
peril, as he believed of the ships, in order to afford a refuge to 
the non-eomhatanta who were fleeing from the surrounding 
destruction. This magnanimous proceeding, he said, had l>een felt 
and acknowledged by all parties, and could never be forgotten. 
The admiral, however, hiul not told bim the whole tnith, for he 
had stationed a well-disciplined little craft at the rocks, which 
were close to the Toledo, for the purpose of saving Garibaldi's 
own life should a stroke of adverse fortune compel him to seek 
refiige in some ark of safety. When the admiral returned the 
visit of the General, he foimd him occupying a large suite of 
apartments at the end of a lofty terrace, on the extreme left 
wing of the royal palace, commanding a magnificent view of the 
adjacent country. Garibaldi was truly glad to see the gallant 
admiral, and expressed himself as equally ]>leascd with a visit he 
bad received the previous day from the French Rear-Adrairal. 
Of the French nation and people he spoke in kind terms,- but 
he was imable to believe that their Emperor had any true regiu^ 
for Italy. 

Admiral Mimdy bemg now ordered to NajJes, went to bid 
adieu to Garibaldi, when the Utter again repeated bis expres- 
BioDs of afibotion and admiration for the British nation and 
government, and said that he should soon meet bim at Kaples, 
upon which city he was going to march. He afcrwards wrote 
the admiral a most affectionate letter expressing sentiments 
of deep gratitude, and thanking bim for his services, in tlie 
name of Palermo, of Sicily, and of all Italy ; and he concluded 
by praying that Providence might ever protect that noble 
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vessel, her valiant crew, and the esteemed and generous sailor 
who was her commander. 

Garibaldi now dispatched Prince San Giuseppe* to London, 
and Prince San Cataldo to Paris, to plead his cause. At this 
juncture we hear for the first time of defection in the Neapolitan 
fleet. The Veloce was brought into Palermo by her captain, with 
her entire complement of arms, ammunition, and crew, and 
the Duca di Calabria and the Mba were captured on the 
Neapolitan shores. The Cabinet at Naples, terrified by these 
startling events, was now willing to purchase the goodwill of 
Europe, by granting to Sicily a separate government, and even 
offered to abandon the island if it could only obtain guarantees 
for the immunity of the king's territory on the mainland. Its 
distracted envoys were bowing and vowing in Turin, London, 
and Paris. Garibaldi simmioned to his aid all the resources 
that Sicily could afford. He hired steamers, bought arms and 
ammunition, and made every preparation to renew the campaign. 
Early in June, Colonel Medici was ready to leave Genoa with 
this expedition, which he divided into two parties : one under 
his own conmiand, and the other under the command of Colonel 
Corte. The latter embarked with 900 men on the evening of 

Letter from Qaribaldi to the Queen. 

A distmgnishod Sicilian^ Prince Pandlfini, was afterwards apopointed by the 
Dictator to represent the interests of Sicily at the English Court, and entrusted with 
the following letter to her Majesty : — 

** Your Majesty, — Called by my dnty to my Italian fatherland to defend its cause 
in Sicily, I have assumed the dictatorship of a generous people, who, after a long- 
continued struggle, wish for nothing but to participate in the national life and 
freedom under the sceptre of the magnanimous prince in whom Italv trusts. The 
envoy who presents himself to your majesty in the name of the provisional govern- 
ment which now rules the country, does not pretend to represent a special and 
distinct state, but he comes as the interpreter of the thoughts and Rentiments of two 
millions and a half of Italians. By this title I beg your Majesty to deign to receive 
him, granting a kind audience and attention to what he may respectfully urge upon 
your Majesty in behalf of this most beautiful and noble part of Italy." 

" Palermo, July 22." 

Garibaldi also wrote the following letter to the Countess of Shaftesbury : — " Dear 
and most Gracious Lady, — Amongst the greatest fortunes of my life the most surpass- 
ing assuredly is, that of having secured for my country the sympathy of the generous 
ladies of England. May I beg of you, most kind and corteous lady, to be the 
interpret4»r of my gratitude with those most valued and dear friends to whom Italy 
owes so much. WiUi all the feeling of my heart, I am, your most devoted servant," 

** G. Garibaldi." 
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the 7th of Jane, on board the American clipper Charles and 
Jane: this vessel, with the contingent on board, was captured 
by a Neapolitan frigate, which towed the rebels into the 
bay of Gaeta, under the guns of the Neapolitan fortress. The 
unfortunate clipper lay in this precarious situation for twenty-two 
days, whilst Medici himself, with better fortime, reached Palermo 
in safety. The American minister at Naples compelled the 
government of Francis 11. to surrender the prize, and Colonel 
Corte and his men were enabled to reach their destination in 
safety. 

On the 20th of July the battle of Milazzo was fought. The total 
force under Garibaldi's disposal was about 4,400 men and three 
gims,if such a name may be applied to two old ship twelve-pounders 
and a six-pounder cast in the l7th century. General Bosco had 
under him four regiments of rifles, amoimting to 4,800 men, 
the 15th Regiment of the line 1,000 strong, two squadrons of 
Dragoons, and five pieces of Artillery, in all, about 6,500 men 
and twelve field pieces remarkably well mounted. He had also 
great advantages in position. On the other side all felt un- 
bounded confidence in Garibaldi, who might be said to exercise 
a spell that enchanted every heart, altogether without parallel 
amongst modem commanders, who are too apt to neglect 
the cultivation of the affections of their soldiers, and to 
place confidence only in the strictness of military discipline. 
Amongst the Garibaldians the word of Hieir chief was law 
— ^wherever he appeared victory foljiowed. This battle, how- 
ever, nearly cost Garibaldi his life and Italy her existence. 
He owed his life to Colonel Missori, who shot, with his revolver, 
three Neapolitan dragoons that assailed him, and the horse 
of a fourth. Upon Garibaldi being simimoned by the officer in 
command to surrender, he instantly drew his sword and seizing 
his assailant's bridle exclaimed " Surrender yourself I I am 
Garibaldi." More than once during the fight the fate of 
Italy hung trembling in the balance, and it was without doubt 
Garibaldi's hardest fought battle in Sicily, for it was universally 
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allowed that Bosco^s troops made a more determined resistance 
and fought with greater resolution than the Austrians had ever 
displayed in Lombardy against the CacciatorL 

On Chiribaldi being requested after the battle to write a 
bulletin, he replied, "No; if I write an account I shall bo 
compelled to say that some did better than others. You are at 
liberty to write if you please ; but the best thing you can say is, 
* that the action commenced at daylight, and in the evening we 
had possession of the town.' " During the action the General 
had been slightly wounded; and finding his shirt soiled, he 
took it off and washed it himself in a neighbouring brook, and 
hung it upon the bushes to dry, whilst he partook of his 
frugal repast of bread, fruit, and water. Then sitting down on 
the ground, bare backed, he smoked his cigar, and, rapt in 
thought, contemplated the drying of his garment. Thus in war 
and in repose did he share alike danger and hardship with the 
humblest of his followers. By the unremitting exertions of the 
medical department, under the personal superintendence of the 
General, the wounded soldiers, amounting to nearly 800, on 
whom tlie thoughts of the Greneral were now concentrated, were 
conveyed into the temporary hospitals formed in the churches 
and public buildings of the city. Colonel Anzano of the 
Neapolitan staff, came with full powers to treat with Garibaldi, 
who received him with his usual affiibility ; but when Anzano 
endeavoured to intimidate him by hinting that the steamers in 
the bay were able to compell him to abandon the city. Garibaldi 
told him plainly that the whole Neapolitan fleet would not make 
him swerve from the tenns he had offered. The colonel, finding 
he had made a mistake, relented, and the convention was signed. 
Garibaldi was always most generous tQ those whom he had con- 
quered. As soon as the Colonel had made his submission, he enquir- 
ed of him whether he thought he wished to humiliate his brethem ? 
He allowed General Bosco to embark with all his troops for 
Naples, simply giving his word of honour that he would not for 
three months bear arms against the National forces ; and General 
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Bosco who ha<l bonstol that he would nnnUiilntv Garibaldi and 
his ragged volunteers, was now obliged to walk to the place of 
embarcjition through a double row of these very men, at the head 
of hU own defeated troops, leaving to the conqueror 44 gune, 
half a field battery, large qiiantitieB of ammunition, 94 mules and 
45 horses. 

The Neapolitan Cabuiet was now convinced of the perfect 
hopelessness of attempting to oppose the further progress of 
Qaribaldi in Sicily. The tlowor of their anny had been sent 
to the island ; picked battjJions under the man who most 
deservedly enjoyed the highest military reputation in the 
service, hod been vftnqiushed. 

The Emperor of the French sent an autograph letter to King 
Victor Emmanuel urging him to use all his influence with Gari- 
baldi to prevent him crossing over to the mainland, because the 
King of Naples had promised Baron Brassier to grant a con- 
stitution, carry out reforms, and adopt a national Italian policy, 
based on an alliance with Piecbnont. The alliance referred to in 
this letter was now pressed upon the Cabinet of Turin by that 
of Naples, with an ardour only equal to that with which a similar 
proposition had been made in December last, when urged by 
Turin on Naples. The King of Piedmont, tlierefore, wrote a 
letter to General Garibaldif,in accordance with the desire of his 
Imperial ally, and sent it by Count Giulio Litta. In this letter 
he tells Garibaldi tliat he did not approve of his expedition, but 
was entirely averse to it. That the very grave circumstances in 
which Italy was placed, rendered it necessary to enter into direct 
communication with him. That if the King of Naples would 
consent to evacuate the whole of Sicily, it would be wise for him 
to abandon any further enterprise ag^nst the Ijingdom of Naples. 
But that in case of the refusal of the King of Naples, he expressly 
reserved to himself entire liberty of action, and declined to make 
any comment upon the General's projects. Yet, in the face of 
this letter, Count Cavour had written, on the 19th of June, to 
his agent in Sicily, La Fariua, "that ttie Sardinian Admiral 
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Persano was to aid him in everything, without compromising 
his flag." 

Garibaldi understood perfectly that French diplomacy had 
been exerted to influence the man whom he wanted to make the 
monarch of a free and united Italy, independent of the patronage 
of France. He, therefore, at once resolved that nothing should 
for one single moment be allowed to interfere with him in carry- 
ing out the work of national redemption throughout the whole 
of the Neapolitan kingdom. He, therefore, in reply, wrote a 
letter full of devotion and affection to the King, declining, 
however, to obey the royal request. His mission, he said, 
was too noble to be relinquished. Ho had sworn to Italy 
to accomplish it — he must keep his word — ^he could not sheath 
his sword until he had completely accomplished his programme, 
and made his Majesty King of united Italy. Count Trechi, one 
of his aides-de-camp, who had previously held a similar oflice 
in the service of the King, was dispatched with this letter, 
instructed to offer the fullest explanations, and use to the most 
respectful and affectionate language; but to say, at the same 
time, that Garibaldi's programme and war-cr}% "United Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel," were unchanged and unchangeable. 

Gkiribaldi drove up to the Royal Palace, at JMessina, in his 
usually quiet manner, and established himself there before the 
crowd had any distinct knowledge of his presence. No sooner, 
however, had they become aware that their hero was amongst 
them, than they beseiged the palace wnth such shouts of admira- 
tion and joy, that Garibaldi was compelled to appear repeatedly at 
the window to satisfy their enthusiasm. In the evening he 
addressed the multitude from his balcony, urging them to be 
ready to make all necessary sacrifices to i)rosen'e what they 
had acquired, tolling them that he could not then remain 
amongst them any longer, and that he eamef?tly desired them to 
have confidence in themselves, and not to rely too much ni)on 
him. 
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Captain Forbes truly observed that Garibaldi exercised 
a kind of magnetic influence over the jMjpulace, which made 
them regard him as a kind of link connecting tliem with the 
Deity, and as a sort of father who could pardon their most 
grevous transgressions, and one who, though only human, was 
nevertheless of a nature infinitely superior to them. 

In the evening Garibaldi addressed the inhabitants from the 
balcony of the palace. He had been repeatedly obliged to rise 
during dinner and show himself at the window, in answer to the 
incessant cheering that rose from the street beneath, which was 
so densely thronged that it seemed paved ^Wth human heads 
instead of stones. Resting his elbows on the balcony, his noble 
weather-beaten countenance radiant with goodness, . realized 
the ideal of an apostle of old, half human, half divine, who 
bad undertaken some earthly mission. 

General Bixio had been dispatched with his brigade to the 
district of Mount Etna, to trample out a small spark of Com- 
munism which had been kindled in Bronte. Garibaldi, however, 
notwithstanding his mild and forbearing disposition, had no 
more idea of being trifled with by the Ultra-Democratic party 
than by that of Cavour, and he could not have selected a better 
man than Bixio, who, arriving with his brigade at the focus of 
the movement, shot the ringleaders, and imposed a fine upon 
the commune, observing, with great justice, that the inhabitants 
should have taken up arms and resisted this band of brigands 
and adventurers. 

The Dictator next raised a loan to be levied on the mimici- 
pality of Palermo, on Thomas and Bishofiskeim (Paris and 
London, bankers), so that he could assume the offensive 
without embarrassment. He was now at the head of an army 
of about 25,000 regular troops, whose morale was excellent, 
and whose faith in their leader almost amounted to "a religion." 
Owing to the vast supply of Enfield rifles, which he owed to the 
energy with which Colonel Colt had fulfilled his contracts, the 
whole force was supplied with that weapon, whilst 40,000 muskets 
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were stowed away in the arsenals ot Messina, ready for service 
in the Calabrias, and seventeen mountain howitzers and field guns 
were also ready for the use of the various divisions. Since 
the expulsion of La Farina, and the arrival of Dopretis, there 
had been great improvement in the internal administration of 
Sicily. 

Although the country was not yet formally annexed to Pied- 
mont, an oath of fidelity to Victor Emmanuel was taken by the 
Prodictator and all the officials of the government, which had all 
the good efiects to be derived from annexation without causing 
any embarrassment either to the King or Garibaldi. All taxes 
were duly paid, property was respected, and with the exception 
of the occasional appearance of brigands in and near Bronte, who 
were always speedly checked by Bixio, the cause of order was 
triumphant throughout the island, and the Dictator inaugurated 
the campaign with the main body of his army \^dthout any mis- 
givings as to reactionary movements or civil disorder. The 
fortresses of Messina, Syracuse, and Agosta still remained in the 
possession of the royal troops, although it had been solemnly 
agreed that they should be evacuated. Notwithstanding how- 
ever, they were virtually in the power of the Garibaldians, for 
it was certain that, although the royal troops might make a 
resolute defence, they never would adopt an. aggressive 
policy. In the Royal Palaces, Garibaldi had retained all 
the servants of the old viceroys, thinking that it would be 
unjust to dismiss them. The only change he made was to order 
the service to be conducted in as simple a manner as was con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Dictatorship. They were also 
informed that he required nothing for his own dinner except a 
little soup and a plate of meat and vegetables. During the first 
few days after his entry into Palermo many men were brought 
up before him to receive their sentence of death. He gave them 
however, a full and free pardon for all previous offences, merely 
telling them to respect for the future the majesty of the law. We 
have seen that Garibaldi had caused enormous subscriptions to 
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be raised in Italy and other countries, the greater part of which 
money was entirely at his own dispoaal, and every farthiiifj 
spent in the pubhc service. We have also seen that he had ibtmd 
£1,200,000 in the treasury of Palermo, all of which he caused to 
l>e spent for tlie good of his country; what was neciessary for hla 
maintenance at the royal palaces he accepted as inseparable fVom 
his position as Dictator, and the pay which he allowed himself out 
of the public treasury was 8 francs a-day, and it is supposed that 
the following would not be an incorrect account of his wai'drobe 
in Sicily : — One old Piedmontese general's uniform, — a relic of his 
campaigns in the Lakes,— two ptdrs of grey trousers, an old iiilt 
hat, two red sliirts, a few pocket handkerchiefs, two neckties, a 
sabre, and a revolver, a kit which his daily allowance of eight 
francs did not do much to improve, owing to the simple fact 
that after an early hour in tJie morning there was never by any 
chance & single carlmo to be found in the pocket of his 
Excellency, 

Garibaldi's hostility to the injudicious distribution of alms 
upon undeserviog objects, and to that false charity which senses 
only to encourage habits of idleness, and rather increases than 
diminishes destitution, was as decided as that entertained by 
any British magistrate, Bitt, alaa for human frailty 1 the General 
was not perfect; and here we have the only instance in which liis 
practice clashed with his principles. It was, indeed, a difficult 
task for him to refuse to alleviate the sufierings even of a man, 
but to reject the supplication of a woman or a child was an im- 
possibility. Hence, the little pocketmoney he allowed himself 
freipiently melted away before the morning had passed, ami 
often was he compelled to borrow small sums from his fiiends, 
which he always punctually repaid out of his next day's 
allowance. 

The following extract from Captaui Stewart Forbes will 
be sufficient to show the arduons nature of the duty Garibaldi 
had taken upon himself, which was not only the deliverance of 
his country, but also what is of far greater importance, the 
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regeneration of the people from the demoralization consequent 
upon four centuries of Bourbon misrule : — " The venality of the 
official system, bequeathed by the late Gk)vemment, is playing 
havoc in the Treasury. For instance : — ^A, a very disinterested 
commercial traveller, arrives with 30,000 shoes from Marseilles, 
and offers them at really a remarkably low figure to Graribaldi. 
The latter is delighted with the chance of having his army well 
shod, and sends him to B, the Secretary of State ; B sends him 
for the price of the shoes £500, another £500, which he does not 
present to A. Imagination will fiU up the rest." 

For some days previous to his departure from Sicily, Grari- 
baldi, leaving his staff on board the vessel to be in readiness on 
any emergency, established himself at the lighthouse, ^dth a few 
of his intimate friends, ostensibly for the better superintendence 
of the military operations, but in reality, as Captain Forbes sup- 
poses, to avoid the crowd of adventurers that followed his person, 
causing him great annoyance by their inopportime solicitations 
to supply him with ships and arms, or by officiously pressing 
upon him offers of personal servdce. During his residence in the 
lighthouse, the General received a visit from Captain Forbes, 
who found him just awakening from his siesta, domiciled in 
an incommodious room, or rather closet, scantily furnished 
with a box, two stools, and a low tressel bed. Nor could the 
General's little room boast of a table. His trusty sword and a 
spare shirt were hung upon the walls, and a South American 
saddle and a poncho were lying in a comer. He offered a stool 
to each of his visitors, and taking a seat upon a comer of the 
bed, he assured them that the day would soon arrive when it 
would be decided whether the result of his enterprise was 
favourable, or whether he had miscarried in his undertaking. 
He regretted the meddlesome policy of diplomatists ; but spoke 
in the warmest terms of the sympathy he had received from tlie 
British nation. 

On the day that the battle of IMilazzo was fought. Garibaldi's 
camp was altogether destitute of the usual luxuries and advan- 
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tages, the General being quite content to sleep on the bare 
ground, the sea shore, or even on the pavement of the street, 
with no otiier pillow than his satldlc. He could never under- 
stand that a soldier required more than what he deemed 
eulfieient for himself. He more than once washed his own 
shirt, and prepared his own frugal dinner. After the battle of 
Milazzo he was discovered by Alexandre Dumas slumbering, 
with Ills staff, in the porch of a church, exhausted with fatigue, 
his head upon his saddle. Kear him lay his scanty supper : a 
small loaf of bread and a jug of water. The hves of every 
one of the General's stafi^ from the chief to the subordinate, 
Beem to afford a better theme for romance than for history. 
Their highest honour was the approval of tlie General ; they 
sought no reward save the glorj- of their country. 

So great, indeed, was the enthusiasm with which Garibaldi 
was regarded by a portion of the peasantry, that they attributed 
to him almost dirine attributes, contrasting strangely with the 
superstition of the Ncapotilan soldiers, who believed that he had 
sold his soul to the devil to purcliase a transitory temporal 
success in this world, alleging in support of their belief the 
facility with which, as they affirmed, he was able to shake tlie 
rifle balls from his person. 

Garibaldi's activity was now wholly directed towards preparing 
for the safe landing of his army on the Calabrian coast. Tliis 
was not an easy enterprise, as a large Neapolitan force was 
supposed to be massed on tho op[iosite shores, ready to check 
the landing of the volunteers, shoidd any be attempted, 

The inlliix, however, of patriots from Calabria by no means 
abating, Garibaldi was prevailed upon by them to dispatch a 
body of 200 men, on tlie 8th of August, to the Calabrian shore, 
with instructions to surprise, and if possible, to capture, a strong 
fort which was stationed upon the coast, directly opposite to 
Cape Faro. 

A south-west nHnd springing up towards sunset, drove dense 
masses of clouds towards the Cahibrian coast. Tlic moonbeams 
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were nnaWe to penetrate the darkncas of the enening night, and 
a thick veil of mist overhung the entire line of the coast of 
Sicily. Everything was favourable to tJie enterprise the General 
had HO long contemjilated. Itlajors Missori and Nullo were 
entrusted with the command of this perilous expedition. At 
nine oVlock they received Garibaldi's final instructions, and 
before a quarter of an hour had elapsed all were on board, and 
ready to weigh anchor. Tlien arose a loud and unaninious 
complaint from the soldiers who were not among the chosen 
ff'W, They clasped the hands of Major Missori, and conjured 
Major NuUo not to leave them behind. It must, indeed, have 
lieen a touching sight to witness their grief, and to hear their 
earnest supplications to be allowed to accompany the expedition. 
Order was, however, soon restored, for the sense of duty was 
uppermost in the hearts of all. It was precisely half past nine 
when the expedition weighed anchor. 

Either owing to the darkness or to the influence of that current 
which in all probability gave rise to the ancient fable of the 
whirlpool of Charj-bdia, the boats were unable to approach the 
coast at the point intended, so they came to shore and disem- 
barked a little to the left of tho fort Missori, trusting to the 
darkness of the night, made a forced march along the rocky paths 
cif the coast. A signal had been previously concerted with 
Caribaldi to acquaint him if the expedition should prove suc- 
cessful, all were waiting with anxiety for the light which was to 
be the signal of succcbb, when the rattUng of musketry followed 
by the roar of cannon, burst upon tlieir ears. 

The corps was marching in the direction of tho fort when it 
was met by a patrol of Neapolitans who at once opened fire and 
put the troops in the fort on the alert, it was therefore, impossible 
to surprise the garrison, and Missori could do nothing but lead 
his men across the mountain paths of Aspromontc and gain the 
high land of Calabria. Taking advantage of the night they 
pushed through the narrow ravines of the Fiiunara ajid gained 
the mountains unobsen'ed by the outposts of tJie army. The 
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Mcnpolitaiis believing that Garibaldi himself had lauiletl with n 
considerable force, did not venture to move forward at random 
towards the moiuitains. 

Making their way through the defiles, Miasori and N^ullo spent 
many days, marching from village to village, everywhere spread- 
ing the revolution and preparing the people for the triumphant 
progress of Garibaldi through Calabria. General Briganti sent 
Missori a dispatt^'h containing a haughty demand to surrender : 
Missori answered that the soldiers of liberty were ready to 
receive the supporters of tjTamiy whenever they dared to give 
battle. 

In the meantime, Garibaldi seemed endowed with ceaseless 
activity; he was giving directions everywhere; yet he foimd time 
to occupy himself with politics and superintend tlie organization 
of hk army and navy, and to receive deputations. He was the 
very soul of that great movement, and from daybreak to night- 
fall his busy hand and brain were almost incessantly at work. 

De Martino, one of the ministers of Francis 11., sent a deputa- 
tion to Garibaldi, offering him 50,000,000 francs, and the use of 
the Neapolitan nai-y for senice in a war for the liberation of 
Venice, if he would consent not to cross the Straits ; this mission, 
of course, fell to the ground. These were not the only attempts 
the Neapolitans made to get rid of GoribaldL Two men were 
arrested at Messina on suspicion of being implicated in a plot, 
the successful issue of which would have cost the General his 
life. A Calabrian also confessed that he hod been sent on a 
mission to assassinate the General. 

Garibaldi, on the 18th of August, embarketl for the conquest 
of the kingdom of Naples, which was defended by a well- 
organized army of at least 80,000 men. The right cause was on 
his side. The majority of the Neapolitan population gave him 
their sympathy, and what is of far greater importance, lie was 
supported by that prestige which is more efficient than any 
material power. Four thousand men embarked with Garibaldi 
on boani the Torino and the Franklin. The General was in the 
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latter vessel, which hy his own personal labour, he saved from 
foimdering, for she had sprung a leak, and in less than an hour 
had made several feet of water. The Neapolitan fleet was loom- 
ing in the distance keeping night-watch over the city of Reggio. 
Two diversions, organized at Messina and Cape Faro to draw away 
their attention, were crowned with success. Two vessels, well 
manned and supplied wdth ammunition, had been stationed at 
the above-named ports, apparently ready to weigh anchor at any 
moment, should occasion require it. To keep up the delusion 
they occasionally fired their guns, which were re-echoed from 
the high rocky coasts of Calabria, for here the mountains of 
Aspromonte run down abruptly to the sea. 

At this point the Greneral disembarked, and all was successful 
with the exception of the loss of the Torino^ which her pilot in 
bis anxiety ran upon a sand bank, from which she never moved. 

Graribaldi with his characteristic energy was the first to land. 
There was no apprehension of opposition from any Neapolitan 
force at this point. Fishing boats wherever they were found 
were pressed into the ser\dce. 

Before four, to the great astonishment of the peasantry, every 
one had disembarked. 

In a fruitless attempt to save the Toiino they were attacked 
by the Neapolitan ship of war Fulminante and two other vessels, 
and before they could escape to the mountains out of range of 
fire they lost three men. 

The Neapolitans then opened a heavy fire uj)on the ill-fated 
craft, and before midnight they boarded and bunit her, the 
flames serving to light up the midnight march of the invaders. 

The Franklin being an American vessel was allowed to retire 
unmolested to Messina. 

It is to be remarked that, like Pizarro in his invasion of Peru, 
all means of retreat were cut off from Garibaldi, both in this 
instance and in his conquest of Sicily, by the burning of his ships, 
but confidence in his success under such trying circumstances 
serves only to prove the greatness of the man. 
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Nothing can exceed the wild beauties of iho Calabrian coast 
at this |)oint. 

A range of steap rocks rising abruptly from the sea and nin- 
ningihr into tlie interior where they joined tiie mountains, afforded 
a position beat calculated for Gnerrilla warfare. 

Tlie General surprised lie^io and granted the same terms ot 
f^pitiilallon which he had done at Milarao. Tlie garrison was 
theu placed on board the Neapolitan eliips. The reception of 
Giaribaldi and liis troops was most enthusiastic, every family 
ill Ke^o according to their means and posiliou claimed a certain 
portion of the officers and men as their gnests, Tlie spoils con- 
sisted of 26 heavy gims and field pieces, and 500 stand of 
armB, betiiilea a large quantity of coal, aimnunition, provisions, 
horses, and mules. Captain Forbes was invited by Colonel 
Nullo, who commanded the guides, to ride out with him, on 
invitation which he readily accepted, as he was desirous of 
making a call at Yilla San GiovamiL The recent lamented death 
of Colonel Nullo, in Poland, gives a melancholy interest to this 
incident. We are indebted to Captain Forbes for tlie following 
description : — " The inhabitants of the various villages we passed 
all told us that the NeapoUUms were falling back and that my 
destination was clear, so we cantered on heedless of danger, 
revelling in the beauty of (he scenery, when on enteiing the 
town we found ourselves to our astonishment, in the midst of a 
couple of squadrons of lancers. Instead of giving themselves 
up as prisoners at once, my six companions drew their revolvers 
and coolly summoned both squadrons to surrender. The officer 
rephed by asking 'Who and where are your troops? Oh! 
replied NuUo, ' Tliey are in ambush all round, and unless you 
surrender immediately they will open fire.' Well, said the 
officer, 'you had better come and talk to our general.' Nullo 
went on to see General Melemlis, to whom he told the same 
story and reiterated his demands. Melcndis asked where Gari- 
baldi was and offered to go and treat with him. Niillo merely 
siud, that he could not permit it, but would send back to inform 
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the General of liia reqnest, and at the same time wountl up this 
consummate piece of presence of minil by ordering Melendis to 
withdraw iiis lancers over the bridge, which lie considered the 
advance post of the two armies. The lancers were accordingly 
withdravrn, and two guides were posted on the bridge to represent 
the Ghiribaldian army, whilst one was sent back to look for 
Garibaldi and bring np the troops with all possible speed. 
The night proved cold, and Captain Forbes was lightly clad. 
He had left Garibaldi sleeping in the stnbblo of a com field, 
wrapped in his blanket, and had gone to procure a bed and some 
Bnpper, with the intention of returning before dawn, Captwn 
Forbes continues : " A more romantic scene than that I left 
behind, it would be difficult to conceive, and as I rode through 
tlie cordon of Calabrians, clustering round their watch fires, in 
their qnaint velveteen breeches and jackets, their jaunty and 
fantastic sugarloaf hats with a superabundance of ribbon, 
their weapons of every shape and make; numerous priests, too, 
mingling with them like ghosts stalking abroad in the night. 
The dark sea murmered in the abyss, and formed a picture 
more like a fairy tale tlian an incident of real life." 

A French Oaribal<lian officer, named Colonel Paul de Flotte, 
was unfortunately shot while endeavouring to storm Salino. 
In the throe days of '48, he had been the commandant of the 
barricades against Cavaignac, and was subsequently a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies at the time of the covp d'et&t. The 
following is an extract from Gai ibaldi's order of the day :— " De 
Flottc was a noble son of France, He belonged to the whole of 
mankind ; for that country was his wherever a suffering people 
was struggling for liberty. De Flotte died for Italy, and fought 
for it as he would have fought for France." 

In compliment to the patriotic exertions of the Calabresi 
Garibaldi exchanged his wide-awake for one of their pecnUor 
sugar-loaf hats, which excited uproarious applause. AH his 
staff followed his example, a measure which not only identified 
^em with the population, but proved an infoUable claim upon 
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tlieir hospitality. Religious aentiment had great influence in 
Calabria, as tliroughout all Italy. They not only protested 
agamst civil despotism, but also agiunst the dcNpotisni of Rome. 
They were by no means inimical to religion, but were del«miined 
to II jiroot priestcraft and its concomitant miseries. Oneof the great 
features of this army was Its sobriety. No one ever heard of a 
Garibaldian being drunk, consequently discipline was easily 
maintained. 

Connt Cavour, finding that General Garibaldi was everywhere 
successful, organized a secret committee at Naples, which took 
the name " Comitato delle Ordine," and consisted of Cavonr'a 
agents, imder Silvio Spaventa, Belleli, and Leopardi. This 
latter had been appointed as minister to Berlin. lie agitated 
for Immediate annexation to Piedmont, and had endeavoured to 
usurp Garibaldi's authority at Sala, Dr. Tommasi, of the 
Cavonrian party, had the audacity to read to General Garibaldi 
an address, tantamount to saying that he was a very fine fellow; 
but that he was not wanted at Naples, where they were going to 
organize a provisional government, and to annex that city imme- 
diately to Piedmont. At the same time he prcBented to the 
General a printed hst of its members. Garibaldi, answered 
this flippancy with stern dignity; and this well-meaning, 
but ardent partisan, received a severe lesson. This is men- 
tioned as serving to illustrate the audacity of the Cavonrian 
intriguers, and the length to which they were prepared 
to go. There is no denying that their conduct was not only 
imgraciona but nngenerous to the last degree; and this it 
was which paved the way for that WTetchcd system of intrigue 
between the two factions which was so speedily to follow Gari- 
baldi's entry into Naples, where his presence had now become a 
necessity, to prevent not only a civil war in the streets, but a 
diamption which might create inlintte mischief to the national 
cause. Dr. Tommasi had promised Cavour to stir up a revo- 
lution in Naples, and he and his friends of the Cavourian 
committee, boasted ibey would shed the last drop of their blood 
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in the prosecution of their design for the immediate annexation of 
Southern latly and Piedmont ; they utterly failed, however, in 
their promise. To check this party a second committee was 
organized, of which Dr. Bertani was the very soul and life, and 
the ascendancy of Garibaldi was secured throughout the whole 
of the Neapolitan kingdom. Such was the position of affairs 
which preceded the arrival of the Liberator in the Neapolitan 
capital. 

Don Liborio Romano had visited Alexandre Dumas on board his 
yacht, the JSmma^ then lying in the Bay of Naples, well knowing 
he had been sent there by Garibaldi to watch the course of 
events, and use his utmost endeavours to hasten the revolution. 
Dumas had secretly spread abroad Garibaldi's manifestoes, dis- 
tributed arms and ammunition, and he became, in fact, an active 
agent of the national propaganda. To such lengths did he go, 
and so open were his acts, that the French admiral and ambas- 
sador intimated to him, that if the Neapolitan govenmient 
should order his arrest, they would protect neither his yacht nor 
himself. Dumas, however, pursued his course as before. Don 
Romano, seeing that success would attend the General, went, as 
has been said, to see Dumas, declared himself to be an ardent 
Graribaldian, and offered him his co-operation for his country's 
good. On the 5th of September it was decided that King 
Francis 11, with his queen and court, should leave Naples 
the following day for Gaeta. The royal proclamation, in which 
the king bade adieu to his subjects, which was written 
by Don Liborio Romano, was full of dignity ; but on the very 
same day, three hours before the departure of his royal master, 
the very man who had penned that proclamation dispatched the 
following telegram to Garibaldi : " To the invincible Dictator 
of the Tsvo Sicilies. Naples expects you with anxiety, to 
confide to you her future destinies. — Entirely yours, Liborio 
Romano." 

On the departure of the court not a man in the whole of that 
city was seen to mourn : not one bade a last farewell to the 
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departiiig king ; aud, but for the presence of the mil listers and 
I oourticrs, the porticoes of the Royal Palace woultl have been en- 
tirely deserted. Hie Biiuisters whom Uie king bad lelt behind to 
provide for tbe public tranquility, assembled at the lioase of the 
president of the expiring cabinet, and they there decided tbat 
Prince d' Alessandria (then sinilaco of Naples), slioiild go at once 
to Salermo, with General Lazcpauo, to see Garibaliii, and make 
the necessary arrangements for his entry into the capital. 
Meanvrbile fresh attempts had been made by the leading 
members of tlie Ordine, or Cavonridio Committee, to urge tlie 
expiring ministry and municipal conncil to organize a kind of 
provisional government, and at once proclaim the annexation of 
Naples to Piedmont, in the name of Victor Enimannel ; this, 
however, was not more successful than any of the previous 
attempts. The 7th of September ought never to be erased from 
the memory of the Italians ; for on that day Garibaldi deter- 
mined to enter the capital, in spite of its fortresses, which were 
still in the ijoasession of the royal troops. The evening before 
he left for Naplus he thus exjtressed himself: " I shall be loyal 
to Victor Emmanuel ; I love him as my life. I have served him 
without an oath. I shall do all in my power to procure the 
simexation of Naples to Sardinia, under the government of the 
Ling; but this I must be allowed to do in my own manner. I 
must also endeavour to obtain for this measure the entire 
support of the people." He also, at the same time, issued a 
proclamation to the people of Naples, stating tliat fu soon as 
the syndic, and the commander of the National Guard of 
Naples, which iic expected, should arrive, he would promptly 
present himself to them. 

To this proclamation IJborio Romano replied by the following 
telegram : — 

"To the invincible General Garibaldi, Dictator of the Two 
Sicilies : 

"The people of Naples are awaiting your arrival with the 
utmost impatience to hall you as the redeemer of Italy, and to 
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place in your Iiands their own destiny and tho giiiilance of liie 
common we:ilth Subject to your authority, I shall remain re- 
sponsible for order and public tranquility. Your own words 
■which I have made known to the jieople, give the securest pledge 
for the success of my luirlertaking, 

"Awaiting your further orders — I remain, with profound 
respoot, LiBonio Romano." 

Instead of dispatching a courier, Garibaldi considered it the 
better course to take his orders himself. He accordingly deter- 
mined at once, to enter the capital which the King had lijft but a 
few hours before. He left in a special train of four carriages at 
half-past nine in the morning for the capital, and he, Cosen7.,and 
thirteen of the staff rei»resente(l the National army. A few 
English amateurs and National Guards occupied the remaining 
seats. At every station the enthusiasm increased, and the roofs 
of the carriages became crowded with National Guards, who 
decorated them witli flags and evergreens. The vast populations 
of the Torre del Creco Resina and Portici took complete pos- 
session of tlie line, and the little party was obliged to halt at 
every station and proceed at a smul's pace to avoid destroying 
the masses of human beings, in which women and children, 
citizens and National Guards swayed to and fro in ecstatic confu- 
sion. At Naples, order was maintained in the interior of the 
station, but outside, the scene baffled all description, horses and 
carriages, laraaroni and ladies, national guards and gendarmerie, 
rival committees and royalist partisans were heaped confusedly 
together, and rendered egress apparently impossible. Missori, 
Millo, and one or two others rode briskly in advance, Garibaldi 
followed in an open carriage with Cosenza, and he was greeted 
with a deafening chorus of vivas, kept up without iutcrinis- 
sion nntjl he drove into the courtyard of the Palace of the Queen 
Mother, at the foot of the Toledo, Though nothing could have 
been more enthusiastic titan the reception given to liim by the 
population, and though many of the houses were bedeckwl with 
the tricolor and cross of Savoy to the seventh story, the aspect 
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of the troops with few esceptiona, aiid more especially those 
quartered in the Castollo Nuovo was Bullen and by no meaits 
reassuring. On more than one occasion as tliia handful of men 
passed under the very muzzles of the royalist guns it appeared 
to hia friends that Garibaldi waa tempting Providence by 
his estraordinary boldness. One wanton shot from a crowd 
would have resulted in a general conflagration : one chance ball 
might have condemned Italy to another decade of servitude, as 
with Garibaldi would in all probability have perished the hopes 
of the present generation. He escaped, and was addressing tlic 
populace from the Palace window, before one-half of the town 
knew of his arrival.* 

Another account gives the following description of the 
incident : — " Garibalili arrived a little before noon ; Don 
Liborio Romano was waiting to receive him at the station. 
The General shook bands with him, and thanked him for 
having saved the country. They entered the carriages which 
were waiting outside the station : that which carrietl Garibaldi 
took the head of tlie column, and rapidly made its way to 
Naples, The forts were still in the possession of the KeapoUtan 
troops. At the approach of Garibaldi, some of the arlilleiymcn 
made a sort of hostile display. The General the moment he saw 
this, stood up in the carriage, with bis arms crosseil, and looked 
steadfastly upon them. The artillerymen tlien gave him the 
usual military salute. But when they came up to the Grand 
Guard, the oflicer there ordered the soldiers to fire, but they 
reiused to obey. In conformity with the usual custom of king 
and coaquerors, the General proceeded immediately to the 
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palace of the archbishop. As soon as the Te Deum was sung, 
Garibaldi invited Romano to get into a carriage with him, and 
they drove off to the palace of Angri, where he, and his aides- 
de-camp and staff took up their quarters. 

A thousand voices proclaimed the downfall of the Bourbon 
and the national gratitude for the Liberator. Garibaldi appeared 
at the window, when the shouts were redoubled, and thus was 
the emancipation of Naples accomplished, without costing a 
single drop of her blood. 
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General Cosenz forms a GoTemment — Proclamfttion to the Neapolitan people — ^Pro- 
clamation to the Royal troops — Interview of Garibaldi with Mr. EUiott — 
Departure of the remainder of the Royal troops for Capua — Captain Forbes 
— Garibaldi urges Mazzini to leave Italy — Refusal of Mazzini — Conyersion of 
Mazzini to the principles of Constitutional Monarchy — ^Possibility of Cavour 
having reason to suppose the French would not offer substantial opposition to 
his schemes — The Confessional — Gives land for an English Church — Two 
appointments of Garibaldi found fault with — Colonel Pcard. 

The Dictator at once organized a government, a matter of 
considerable difficulty, if we consider the discordant elements 
which at that time rent asmider the people of Naples. At this 
jimcture the Cavourian party made a bold effort to secm'e their 
ascendancy. They organised a provisional ministry, and intro- 
duced a few liberal and Neapolitan nonentities to mask their 
designs. Having assimied the title and authority of govern- 
ment, they issued a decree appointing Garibaldi Dictator of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and placarded the walls with lists of its 
members. Orders were, of course, issued for the arrest of the 
authors of this impertinent assumption of authority. An inci- 
dent which would be scarcely worthy of remark, if it were not 
a good illustration of the hourly increasing difficulties which 
Garibaldi had to encounter. 

General Cosenz, a Neapolitan subject, was instrusted by the 
Dictator with the disagreeable task of forming a government. 
He selected men of all shades of opinion, but none of the parti- 
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sans of extreme pnrtieB. By noon he had succeeded : he i 
iveU acquMnled with the men who could be beet trusted. Liborio 
Romano, of course, retained hia post of Minister of the Interior; 
General Cosenz became Minister of War, Pisanelli was charged 
with the portfolio of Justice, and the Marquis D'Afilitto accepted 
administration of the Public Works, In the meanwhile the 
Marquis Villa Marina, the Piedraontese, Ambassador to Francis, 
the BCtond and the Piedmontese Admiral Pereano, had arrived at 
Kaplee, to negotiate with the Dictator. To the Ambassador ho 
observed that he would see the King in Naples much sooner 
than be expected. One of his first and most important acts waa 
to decree that the Neapolitan navy should, from that day, form 
part of the Sardinian Squadron, under the orders of Admiral 
Persano, He therefore told Admiral Peraano that he asked 
him, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, to accept the command 
of the fleet; and the same evening he dispatched a steamer to 
Genoa with the oflTer of the prodictjitorship to the Marquis 
Paltavicini, the companion of Silvio Pellico in Spielberg, and a 
Btanch friend of Italy and the King:. These acts tend i 
than anything elae to show that his policy was the unity of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel ; the manner and time of its accom- 
plisliment remained for him to decide. 

On his arrival at Naples, the following proclamation was issued 
by Garibaldi: — 

" People of Naples, — The opposition of strangers, interested 
in our humiliation and internal discord, has heretofore impeded 
the constitution of our coimtiy into an united kingdom. This 
day Proridenco seems to have brought so much misery to a 
conclusion. The unanimity of all the provinces, and the con- 
stant triumph of our arms, are guarantees of the approaching 
close of the misfortunes of our land. One stop remains, nor do I 
doubt the issue, for how can our present prosperous condition 
be compared with the scanty resources of those brave men who 
have placed ua in our present happy situation. The easy nature 
of the enterprise is clear to all, but my desire is to avoid the 
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unnecessary e9\i8ioD of Italian blood, so I exliort you to attain 
this great object by mutual forbearance. Your courage ia 
well known to me, bat let us preserve peace among ourBelves, 
and reserve the sword for the enemies of Italy. Accept, then, 
that right hand which haa never served a t)Tant, nor the enemies 
of our fetherland. In conduHion, I again exhort you to avoid 
mutual jealousy, to reserve your strength for our enemies, and 
with you I am ready to die for the glory of Italy." 

" Garibaldi." 

During the formation of the ministry the Dictator issued the 
following proclamation to the people of Naples; — 
" People of Naples, — 

" It is with feelinga of the profoundeat respect'and love that I 
present myself before you in this centre of a noble and long- 
suffering people, whom four centuries of tyranny have not been 
able to humiliate, and whose spirit could never be broken by a 
ruthless despotism. The first necessity of Italy is harmony and 
social order, without which the unity of Italy is impossible. 
Tliis day Providence has conferred that blessing upon you, and 
has made me its minister. The same Providence has also given 
you Victor Emmanuel, whom from this moment I will designate 
the father of our country. 

"The model of all sovereigns, ho will impress upon his 
posterity the duty tliat they owe to a people who have, with so 
much enthusiasm, chosen him for their king. Ton are supported 
by the clergy, who, conscious of their true mission, have, with 
patriotic ardour and truly Christian conduct, braved the gravest 
dangers of battle, at tlie head of our Italian soldiers. The good 
monks of La Gancia, and the noble-hearted priests of the 
Neapolitan continent, have one and all assisted us in the good 
fight. 

" I repeat that harmony is the one essential thing for Italy ; 
and let us freely forgive those who, having disagreed with us, 
are now repentant, au<l are willing to contribute their mile to 
build up the monument of our national gloiy. 
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Lastly, we must make it apparent to all that while we 
respect the houses of other people, we are determined to be 
masters in our own house, whether the powers of the earth like 
it or not. 

" Giuseppe Garibaldi." 

Many persons qualified to speak on this subject consider that 
Garibaldi made the same mistake here as he had before in Sicily, 
and that the proper course for him would have been to keep by 
the sword what he had won by the sword, imtil his infallible 
judgment prompted him to transfer it to his Sovereign. A dic- 
tatorship and a civil government have been proved to be utterly 
incompatible, especiaUy with a people to whom a strong govern- 
ment is a necessity. Sicily, since Garibaldi's departure, had been 
heaving and surging imder the weak but well-meaning Depretis. 
There zealous partisans of all parties were raising questions 
which they never should have been allowed to entertain, and the 
disorders developed under the government of La Farina were again 
beginning to break out, for want of a pro-dictator of sufficient 
nerve to repress them. All business was suspended in Naples 
for two days after Glaribaldi's entrance, the entire population 
roused themselves into a state of excitement bordering on mad- 
ness ; Sunday, the second day, being the national festival of " Pie 
di Grotta," was worse than the first ; but luckily on the previous 
evening Garibaldian troops had begun to arrive, and a proclama. 
tion from the Minister of Police, requesting the unwashed to 
reserve their energies for Venice, served somewhat to paciiy 
them. Jn one point, however, they deserve some credit, that is 
to say, that when the tumult of Sunday night was at its highest 
pitch, and it was announced from the windows of the Palazzi 
Angri that the Dictator was asleep, that portion of the Toledo 
was instantaneously cleared, as if by magic, and in spite of many 
temptations, they never afterwards re-assembled. No cases of 
robbery occurred, the far-famed Lazzaroni being apparently in- 
oculated by the virtue of their idol. 

" Tlie manner in which order was maintained," says Adniird 
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Mundy, " amklat such a, scene of wild fanaticism, \r&e indeed a 
miracle almost as great as the entry of the Chiefluu into the • 
city, yet not a druiikcn person was to be seen, and upon its being 
mode known to this impassione<i throng that the Dictator vraa 
retiring to rest the orgies were at onoe discontinued and 
unietnde restored. No words cwi express the frantic joy of the 
people, or the madness of the scene." 

Orders had, however, been tiispatclied to bring np troops with 
all possible speed, both by laud and by sea, for the proximity 
and number of the royal forces, as well as the intrigues by 
which Garibaldi was surrounded, rendered bis position anytliing 
but desirable. The fortress of St. Elmo, which overlooks and 
commands the town, was still in the jMBsesston of the royalist 
garrison, whose intention seemed very indecisive, as tJie soldiers 
remained faitlifnl to the King, and were desirous to put in ex- 
ecution the royal command of Iwrnbarding the towTi, and the 
officers, on the other hand, wanted a quiet life and a speedy 
surrender. The alarm of the townspeople was, however, 
relieved by the cai>itiUation of the garrison on the ensuing 
evening. 

Garibaldi issued a proclamation to the royal troops, in which 
he told them that if they did not disdain him for their companion 
in arms, he was only loo desirous to fight by their side against 
tJie enemies of their country, lie exhorted them to put aside 
discord, which was tlie chronic misfortune of their latherland. 
He told tliem tliat Italy, trampling upon the fragments of her 
chains, pointed to tlie north, and that the path of honour lay 
towards the last lurking place of tyrants; and concluded by 
assuring them that ho promised them nothing more than to 
make them tnie soldiers of liberty. 

Garibaldi now hoped to be able to complete the revolution 
without more bloodshed, and wished to preserve rather than to 
destroy the remainder of the "Neapolitan anny. He entertained 
the same feelings with respect to tlie civil administration. He 
was determined neither to abase the Republicans nor to exalt 
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the Annexationists, but to endeavour if possible to heal their 
differences, and soothe that rabid bitterness of feeling which, if 
encouraged in cither party, might lead to the most deplorable 
results. If parties, however, should go to extremes, he held 
martial law to be the just and proper remedy. 

No sooner was one ministry created tlian intrigues were 
hatched to destroy it. Garibaldi was grieved at the wayward- 
ness of his children, but would not chastise them ; lie knew his 
army was available on any real emergency, and tliat he could, at 
any moment, coerce them by force of arms. The intriguers, 
however, toolc advantage of his well-known patience, and by their 
detestable conduct rendered civil government, if not impossible, 
at least moxt difficult lie was also soon at war with the 
whole of the drivers of public carriages, on account of their 
cruelty towards their unfortunate horses, wliich was brought 
under his notice in the following manner : — The day after 
his arrival one of his staff was separated &om bun in tlio 
crowd, and wishing to rejoin lum as quickly as possible, 
jumped into a cab. Tbe driver stmck the horse wJtli tlie butt- 
end of his whip upon a sore upon the shoulder, and when indig- 
nantly remonstrated with, did so again. This was too much for 
the young Garibaldion, who instantly struck him, saying ho 
would teach him how to behave in such a brutal maimer to a 
dumb animal. The General's fondness for animals is well known 
to luiiouDt almost to a passion ; and at Caprera neither whip nor 
stick is, under any circnmstances whatever, allowed to touch 
horse or dog. And here he was ably supported by Mr. Adam 
Smith, agent to the London Society for the Protection' of 
Animals. Another e\Tl, which early attracted his notice, was 
the almost infinite number of impudent beggars who thronged 
the principal streets of tlie city. Tliis evil was found to be too 
deeply rooted to_be thoroughly eradicated ; but all that law and 
regulation could do was done in' good earnest, Tiie state of 
the prisons, also, received immediate attention, and all underwent 
the most thorough cleansing. Li that of St. Maria Apparente, nice, 
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large wimtowa were made, in places that before had only eon- 
tained little slits in the wall, and the terrible dungeons of tlio 
Castle of St. Elmo, though now well aired and swept, were 
ordered to be entirely disused. Part of the diplomatic body 
had followed the King to Gaeta; but the French ambassador 
and the Papal legate remained at Naples, and their presence 
was felt in the mysterious infliienee they cxercisod on the Bonr- 
bonic party of the capital. The latt«r of these diplomatists lost 
no time in forming conspiracies against the Dictator's Go- 
vernment. 

Baron Brennier did not conspire, but he took no pains to disguise 
his dJNlike of the new rulers; and one senior French naval officer 
on the station, leas prudent than the rest, candidly and publicly 
confessed that he considered Garibaldi " L'ennerai de Dieu." 

On September the 9th, Mr. Elliot received a telegram from 
Ijord John Russell desiring him to exprtsa to General Garibaldi 
the hojie that no attack would be made upon Venetia. As 
Wr, Elliot, Enghsh ambassador fo Francis II., cotild not enter 
into direct official conunnnication with the Dictator, it was 
arranged that a visit should be paid by Admiral Mundy to 
the de facto mlcr, and that when ho returned the visit on 
board the Saimhal, Mr. Elliot should be there to meet him. 
"When I," (writes the admiral), "called on the Genei-al I 
found him engaged in conversation with Lord Llanovcr aud 
others, and being much fatigued from incessant work he was 
lying upon the bed in easy slippers, but otherwise habited in his 
usual uniform. Lieutenant Wilmot having annonuced that I 
w«s present in the anti-room, the Dictator remarked that it 
would not be becoming in him to receive the Admiral 
without Ills boots, so he commenced pulling them on, and 
had just succeeded in dragging the first over his foot 
when I entered the room. We were bolli much amused at this 
little disorder of dress, hut immediately holding out his hand, 
he said, ' I am indeed glad to aee yon, I told j-ou, admiral, 
when we parted at Palei'mo, that we should meet again at 
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Naples,' On my saj-ing I wished to epeak to Iiim privately, he 
requested Lord Oanovei- and liU compaiiiona to leave ub 
togctfier. When alone I infomied him that ller Majesty's 
Mbiister had a coramimication to make to hiiu fVoin Lord John 
Russell. On hearing this name, before I could finish the sen- 
tence, he exclaimed, ' Lord Russell is an excellent man, and a 
true friend of Italy,* I proceeded to say that if he would come 
on board the Hannibal the following day Mr. Elliot woidd meet 
him ui my cabin, and would tliere make known to him the mes- 
sage from Her Majesty's Government. Garibaldi, in )iia usual 
quick way, replied, ' Certainly : anything you wish I am alwaj's 
ready to do. I will get a boat from Admiral Persano, and bo on 
board the Hannibal at eleven o'clock, if that hour will suit. I 
shall be glad to make tlie acquaintance of Monsieur Elliot, who, 
I believe, is coimecled by marriage with Lord Russell.' I 
thought it strange that this circumstance, so entirely of a family 
nature, should have been known to the Dictator, and from whom 
could he have learnt it? The city was again illuminated at 
night, and the eflect, wJien viewed from the sea, was extremely 
beautiful. On September the 10th Genera! Garibaldi and Mr. Elliot 
met on board the Hannibal, at eleven o'clock. After I had made 
her Majesty's Minister and the Dictator acquainted with each 
other, I requested the latter to desire his attendant staff to leave 
the cabin, as Mr. Elliot was desirous of a private conversation, 
and Captain Farquhar took them on the lower deck to watch the 
gunnerj' exercise. Mr. Elliot having expressed to General GJari- 
bnldi the aatonisliment with which, m common with all the 
world, he hud witnessed the marvellous results he had accom- 
plished with such trifling means, informed him that though he 
could have no official relations with him, he should remain at 
Naples until he received iurther instructions from Her Majesty's 
GovermuenL This information appeared to give great satisfac- 
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tion to tlie Dictator, who s.tid he fully underHtood that oBiiiial 
iiiteruourse was not practicable. Mr. Elliot then inturmed liiut 
that Lord Jolui Kusaell had ehargcil Iiini to express tlie hope 
that no attack wottld be laixdn uiwn Venetia, as, in his Lordship's 
opluloD, it would be calcnlated to bring the greatest calaiuitiea 
Upon Italy. Garibaldi replied by stating that he would make no 
concealment of his plans, which were plain and straightfbr- 
waril. He intended to push on at once to Home, and there 
place the crown of united Italy on the head of King Victor 
Emmanuel, upon whom would devolve the task of the liberation 
of Venetia, and in which he would himself be but the lieutenant 
of his Majesty. If that liberation could be accomplished by pur- 
chase or by negotiation, so much the better. He added, he was 
sure that Lord John Uusseti in connseUing the abandonment of 
Venetia did not fairly represent the generous feelings of the 
people of England towards the Italian nation, although he cheer- 
fiilly recognized the obligation Italy was under to Her Majestj^'s 
Government for the sympathies they had exhibited in regard to 
Rome. Rome is an Italian city, and neither the Emperor or 
anyone else has a right to keep me out of it. It will be rem.irked 
that Garibaldi made a difierence between Kome and Venice. 
Rome is the capital of the country, tliat must be had at all risks. 
He will never abandon the Venetian cause bnt was content to 
wait for it and to obtain it by purchase if possible." 

At sunset on September the lltb, the rest of the royal troops 
marched out of the city towards Capua : there was a sullen 
determination and defiance in the look and bearing of the men 
which plainly showed that they bore no sympathy towiinls the 
cause of the Dictator. 

Captain Forbes eajs : " On the 1 2th instant Depretis arrived 
from Palermo. Alarmed at the strife his weakness had fostered 
he now came to proclaim his own incomiielcnce. He had 
countenanced annexational intrigues which Crispi, tiie Minister 
of the Interior, and the other Garibaldians in his government 
had determined to oppose, even by force, if rctiuisite, believing 
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that Garibaldi was yet Dictator of the island, and that he, and 
not M. Cavour's agentfl, had the right of aonexation ; and further, 
that it was for Garibaldi, and Garibaldi only, to deliver up the 
kingdom, which he bad won with his sword, to the ftitnre King 
of Italy. 

" The Cabinet at Turin, jealous of Garibaldi's prestigo, wish 
to strip bim of his power, without even allowing him the grati- 
ficatiou of resigning it into the bands of Victor Emmanuel ; and 
these are the reasons which obliged Garibaldi to start for Pa- 
lermo on the night of the 16th, to calm the Palermiana, and 
establish another pro-dictator, Mordini, a man who bad wise, 
moderate, and statesman-like views, as well as great eloquence 
and perifect command of temper in debate. In the meantime 
Suton was left pro-dictator at Naples, and Turr remained in 
command before Capua, well knowing that, come what might, 
his army was staunch and his generals might be relied upon^ 
What with the intrigues of partisans, place buntera and itine- 
rant jxilitiuians, who have the effi-ontery to imagine they are 
competent to advise bim, Garibaldi had to endure what would 
break down any intellect save his ; his unswerving iytcgiity 
alone enables him to carry out ' sa tache sublime.' " 

" In his downright honesty we have the secret of bis unparalleled 
successes. He cannot lie; and if he could, why shoidd be? 
From the hour when he first dreamt of ' Italian unity,' he de- 
clared war to every obstacle in his path, whether priestly or 
princely. When ho saw an Italian prince lead on against the 
Austrians he hastened to join bim. Though Europe dared not 
oppose a French occupation of Rome, he did, by his uncompro- 
mising hostility to oppressors, whetlier foreign or domestic ; he 
revivified the nation and inaugurated that spirit which has 
emancipated sixteen millions. Three millions of his countrymen 
are yearing in Rome, and Venetia, and because he is bold enougb 
to avow his determination to finish his task, haggard diplomacy 
desires hira to be more circumspect. What, ui the name of 
heaven! has diplomacy ever done for Italy since it condemned 
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her lo half a century of mismle at the treaty of Vienna? 
Garibaldi has nothiug to coDcea]. He sees the Rome of the 
Popes made the hotbed of iutrigue against the rising liberties of 
Ms country, and though she is bristling with French bnyonets, 
he declares she shall be the Italian capital. Having notjung to be 
ashamed of, he knocks boldly at the door, and says : ' What are 
j-ou doing in C.isa Nostra?' not that he need or would attack 
the French garrison ; for their position lias become, if not irk, 
some, impossible ; he only wishes them to clear ont on tlie first 
opportunity. In a word, !ie would and will see the dream of his 
.life completed in an Italy of the Italians. Garibaldi returned 
this morning from Palermo, having thoroughly succeeded, and 
left a determined anti-annesatioaist, until Garibaldi orders it, 
pro-dictator, Mordini, byname, so tliat peace may now be hoped 
for in the island. One cannot help wishing that good old Kug- 
gerio Settimo had been able to accept Garibaldi's former offer; 
eighty-two years old, he wisely declined ; but it was a generous 
tribute, on the part of the General, U> one who has loved his 
comitry well, and who was Prime nunister during the English 
occupation, and was again borne to the surface in 184B, when he 
headed the Sicilian Govemmcul," 

Count Arrivabene says, "A real cause of annoyance to Gari- 
baldi was the discontent of those who wished to hasten the 
annes:ation to Piedmont, a feeling which nianifest^id itself more 
and more every day, hampering the regular march of public 
affairs, and opposing the organization and stability of the Dicta' 
torial Government. The party which caused these embarrass- 
ments, a party composed of those patriots who emigi-ated to 
Piedmont in 1848, or who had been condemned bytlie tribunals 
of Ferdinand II, and which was called the Piedmonlese ]iarty, 
was not disheart-ened by the defeat whioh it h.id already 
sostained ; its members, though, no doubt, honourable men, 
wanted lo get into power, and did not possess suilioient philoso- 
phy to stand on one side and await the solution of the political 
question ; whether rightly or wrongly, they were accused of 
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dosiriug to demolish the influence of the Dictator, and to ensure 
the supremacy of their owii party. To judge from fa«ta, it 
would appear that the action of this party was carried bo far 
that GJaribaldi thought it necessary to send out of the country 
Silvio Spavento, who was believed to be the moat intelligent, 
and active leader of the Fiedmonteae Propaganda. At this 
timeDr.Bertani was appointed Secretary General to the Dictator.* 
Soon afterwards letters appeared in ihe official gazette at Kaples, 
repudiating the idea of any reconciliation between Garibaldi 
and Cavour, and stating that the General could never be on 
terms of friendship with a man who had sold an Italian province. 

The reader who has traced all the miderliand intrigneB or- 
ganized by the agents of Cavour against the authority of the 
Dictator, cannot tUil to perceive that no amonst of personal dis- 
like could have increased, to any extent, the antagonism of tlie 
policy of Cavour towards Garibaldi, though happily, as has 
before been said, all tliis was - changed before the dcatli of tliat 
minister. To increase the difficulties of Garibaldi, Mazzini now 
made his appearance at Naples. Garibaldi could not, with tlie 
slightest appearance of jnstice, banish from the country the man 
who had obtained so much imi)ortant information on the state 
of afiSiirs in Sicily, by wliich serrico he had rendered great as- 
sistance to the cause of the revolution in that island. Ma:cd]ii 
was also one of the earliest and strongest sujiporters of the unity 
of Italy. 

It must always be borne in mind tiiat in the middle ^es 
Italy was the Italy of popes and municipalities, and that the 
unity of the Italian family never bad been so much as dreamt of, 
and tliat for the first time it was presented in a tangible form 
before the minds of the Italiims in tlie pages of a newspaper 
edited by Maz^i himaelf, Mazzini declared, again and again. 
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that he had foraaken all his republican ideas and acceptod, witli- 
out arriert pntuee, the programme of Garibiildi. His residence in 
Kaples, and an erroneous supposition of hie possesMUg influence 
OFer the Dictator caused great diacontcnt, in consc(jaence of 
which. Garibaldi accepted the resignation of Dr. Bertani, and 
appointed the MarqnJsPallaviciiii to the pro^ictatorsbip of Sicily. 
Garibaldi hai:I oScred hini this office in the beginning, and had 
tlie Marquis accepted it then, he would have avoided much sub- 
sequent annoy^ce both to hijnself and to the Government. 
One of his first official acts was to address to Ma^zini, witli 
Garibaldi's approbation, the following letter, requesting him to 
leave the country without delay : — " Self-denial has always been 
the virtue of the generous, I believe that you are generous, and I 
now offer you an opportunity of displaying your generosity to 
your fellow citizens. As representative of the republican prin- 
ciple, and an indefatigable defender of that principle, your pre- 
sence among us cannot fail to arouse the mistruBt of the King 
and his ministers. This is why your presence in this country 
creates embarssment to the Government and danger to the 
Nation, by compromising that concord which is indispensable 
to the advancement and trimnpb of the Italian cause. Even 
without intending it you divide us; perform then an act of patri- 
otism by leaving tliose provinces; add a new one to the many 
sacrifices yon have already made for your country — a sacrifice 
which she demands from you as a token of your love for her, 
and for which she will be eternally grateful. I repeat it, even 
without intending anymisuhief, you dinde us, and it is necessary 
that all the national forces should be united in one band, I know 
that your words preach concord, and I doubt not your acts are 
in unison with them ; but all do not believe you, and there are 
many who misuse your name with the parricidal intention of 
hoisting a hostile banner in Italy ; honor commands you to put 
an end lo the suspicions of some and to the intrigues of others. 
Show the sincerity of your patriatism by leaving Naples, and 
you will carry with you the praises of all honest men." 
Naples, October R, ISOO. 
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Mazzini, however, refiiaed to comply with this request, and iu 
a letter he wrote a few days afterwards, lie enys: "I think 
that I ought to represent and support, in my own person, 
the right of every Italian to live in his own country when he 
does not attack its laws; because it would appear to me that 
by voluntarily exiling myself I should be guilty of insult : 
firstly, to my country, which cannot, without dishonouring itself 
in Uie eyoB of Europe, render itself guilty of tyranny ; secondly, 
to the King, who cannot fear an individual without admitting 
himself to be weak and insecure of the affections of his subjects; 
and, thirdly, to the men of your party, who cannot be excited 
at the presence of a man declared by them to be alone and 
abandoned, without standing convicted of self-contradiction, 
because the desire comes not, as you think, from the country 
which labours and combats under the flag of Garibaldi, but 
from the Turin Ministry, to whom I owe no debt. Lastly, 
because on arriving I received a declaration from tlie Dictator 
of this country that I was free in the land of the free." He 
goes on to state that he had accepted monarchy, and that 
if ever he took up his old flag again he would honestly 
avow it, and publicly too, both to friends and enemies. 

It is probable tliat he would have greatly increased his 
reputation by gracefully and promptly yielding to a request 
wliioh would have elicited from all parties a well-merited 
admiration for his patriotism, and gained for him the lastuig 
gratitude of the government of the Dictator. On the other 
hand it might have been remembered that even during the 
" Lombard campaign of 1848, IVIozziui stated that to assure the 
independence and unity of the country, he would sacrifice not 
indeed his republican faith, but all action for it, and he only asked 
Charles Albert to " dare all, raise the banner of unity, and call the 
nation to arms, and to call into court the testimony of deeds on 
the eve of the campaign of 1659. Mazrini stood aloof from 
Garibaldi, exposing and protesting against the scheme of Plom- 
preres, the details of which he knew and published ; yet imme- 
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diately afl«r the pciioe of Villafranca, when Cavour despairing, 
sent the following telegram to Barou Ricasoli, not quite anitable 
for ears polite : " Pea<;e with Austria ; I resign ; Dukes back ; 
all to tlie devil," was the time selected by MamnnJ, to support 
the royalty of Piedmont. On the 20th of July, 1659, he wrote: 
" Liberty and National Unity 1 I^t tliis be the sole cry that bursts 
from those who will not allow Italy to be a dishonoured slave. 
What was the aim of those who separated themselves from us, 
and gave themselves to tlio French Alliance? Their aim was 
like ours, one free Italy, independent from aU foreigners. Let 
all disputes cease, in the name of the honor of Italy let us imite; 
BOCursed be ho among us who cannot cancel the memory of all 
mutual reproaches and accusations in the great principle that by 
uniting, we may and ought to save our country !"• Mazzini wrote 
a letter to tlie Neapolitan jiapers, in which he stated tliat he and 
his were firai to the monarchy, that the woi-d republic bad never 
been heard from his party for two years, and that the only 
difference of opinion was that he preferred the programme of 
Garibaldi to that of Cavour. Ithas been stated a hundred times 
at least, that Garibaldi was surroimded by Mazmiaus, that hia staff 
and personal attendants were without exception selected from that 
party ; so little truth was there in this assertion, that Captain 
Forbes mentions, that after Dr. Bertrani's resignation, he was 
unable to get a letter conveyed to Garibaldi ; his messenger wait- 
ing uselessly for hours, only because Bertani was supposed to 
share Ma^ni's views, but to return: All things tend to prove 
the respect that Garibaldi entertained for constitutional freedom. 
It was bis personal desire that Bertaui shoidd accept office, 
on account of the great service he had rendered to the national 
cause, in the admirable manner in which he had organized 
tlie Sicilian expedition. The moment that he discovered tliat 
he had lost the confidence of the Neapolitans by tlie republican 
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tendencies that were imputed to him. Garibaldi immediately 
AGCxpUnX his resignation, ami caused, as we have seen before, 
the Marquis Pallaviciiii to be appointed to the pro-dictaWrahip. 

Tlie General liad written to tlie King to explain to him wliy 
he considered that the policy of Cavour was not at that time 
beneficial to the country, and giving the reasons he enteilained 
as to the necescity of the removal of that minister from office. 
In his reply the King said that he was a Constitutional Monarchi 
and, as such, could not withdraw a minister who was acceptable 
to the majority of his subjects. It must be remembered that 
up to this time Victor Emmanuel ha<l no authority in the king- 
dom of Xaples, and that Gariballi, as Dictator, held absolute 
sway over that kingdom. The General acquiesced, without re- 
sen-e, in the uonstitntional view of the question, and, as is much 
to be regretted, his Majesty had not always acted consistently 
with the sentiments he expressed on that occasion. Kotwith- 
staii'ling this Garibaldi lost no time in makiug all neces- 
sary arrangements for the aimexation of Kaples to Piedmont, 
for his patriotism was too pure to allow any disagreement 
between himself and the King to stand in the way of the national 
oanse. Garibaldi had, during his stay in Sicily, organized )iis 
men, formijig them into four divisions called the 15th, 16th, 
17tb, and 18th dirisions of the army of Italy, the whole called 
L'Annata Meridionale, the fourteen divisions of the Piedmontese 
army being supposed to form the nucleus of the national forces. 
Of course when he became Dictator of the two Sicilies this 
army was greatly augmented, and Garibaldi had written to 
the Government desiring them to confirm his orders, and to 
authorize the consolidation of the two services into a national 
army. It is not easy to comprehend how so reasonable a re- 
quest could l)e denied, for we have secu that when Nice and 
Savoy vfire annexed to Franco, Napoleon absorbed the forces of 
those twd provinces into the Imperial army, and even offered to 
Garibaldi the rank of General in that service. Garibaldi was 
delighted with tlie King's promise in reply that he would accept 
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?aniiy as pari of the national forces, and permit his officers lo 
retain their rank in the new Italian army, subject, however, to 
the approval of a mixed commission that was to be organized 
for that purpose. 

Most of the officers that at that time surrounded hia person 
can testify to the aftectionate anxiety of the General for the ar- 
rival of the King. 

Mr. Dicey, in his " Memoirs of Cavour," says : " The hivasion 
of the Papal Stutes by a Sardinian army was the master-stroke 
of Cavour's political genius. It had become imperatively neces- 
sary to stop Garibaldi's progress, to restore Sardinia to the 
portion of leader in the Italian revolution, and to annex Naples, 
without delay, to Northern Italy." 

Connt Arivabene says: "That the sndden change in the 
policy of the French Emperor was brought about by causes not 
generally known in England. Dr. Bertani had oflered to a 
French exile, Colonel Charras, the command of a division intended 
for the Papal States. Tliis was known to Cavour, who saw al 
once the advantage he could derive by snggestmg to the 
Emperor that the French colonel, at the head of a republican 
force organized by Bertani, would be a sort of defiance to the 
Napoleonic rule. Farina and Cialdini were commissioned by 
Cavour to impress on Louis Napoleon, that if he did not allow 
the Piedmontese army to cross the Papal frontiers at once, the 
army of the revolution would do so in a few days. The Emperor 
was evidently convinced of the force of this argument, and gave 
in his adhesion. The growth of Lamorlcieru's anny on the 
extended and defenceless frontier of Tuscany, was a position 
dangerous to Sardinia, and it was important to check its forma- 
tion. All these objecta could be attained only in one way, and 
that was by the invasion of the Papal States. Tlio one appa- 
rently fatal obstacle to tlie phn wae the presence of tlie Imperial 
array. 

It is possible, though the evidence appears to contradict it, 
that Cavour had private reasons for knowing that the French 
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woulil not ofler any Bubstantial opposition to tiie scheme ; but It 
ia more probable that he relied upon the" conviction that the 
Imperial Government was as unwilling aa himself to see a revo- 
lutionary movement inaugurated m Italy under the guidance of 
Garibaldi, and that the advance of the Generfd to Rome would 
have placed France m a most difficult position. There was, 
therefore, a great chance tliat the Emperor would only protest 
against the measure, and would not withdraw his protection 
from Itoly, which he had hitherto afforded her, by ]>reventing 
any interference on the part of Austria. The stroke waa a bold 
one, but was crowned with success. With but a few days* 
notice the Sardinian armies crossed the Papal frontier, scattered 
Lamoriciere's army,captured Ancona, (on the 29t]i of September), 
and added some of the finest and moat celebrated provinces in 
Italy to the new Italian kingilom. Thus, when at the head of 
Ms victorious army, Victor Emmanuel passed from the Papal 
States into the kingdom of Naples, Garibaldi could no longer 
claim alone the title of the Deliverer of Italy. The revolution 
was defeated by its own weapons, and again the policy of Cavour 
became the policy of Italy, 

On this subject Mr. Stonsfeld writes ; — " On the 10th of 
September, 1860, after the invasion by Garibaldi of the NeapoUtan 
states, Cavour wrote to Baron Talleyrand, ' If we are not at the 
Caltoliea before Garibaldi we are lost; the revolution will invade 
Central Italy. We are forced to act.' Agaui, in a circular of 
M. Thouvenel, of October, 1890, I find these words: ' Signor 
Farini {sent by Cavour), has explained to the Emperor, at 
Chambcry, the very embarrassing and dimgerous position in 
which the triumph of the revolution, to a certain extent personi- 
fied in Garibaldi, threatens to place the government of his 
Sardinian majestj'. Garibaldi was on the point of freely 
traversing the Roman States, raising the population as he went, 
and had he once passed that frontier, it would have been utterly 
impossible to prevent an attack on Venice. The government of 
Turin had one mode left open to it in order to prevent that 
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eventnality, and that was to enter the Miffches and Umbria as 
Boon as the arrival of Garibaldi had produced disturbances, and 
re-establish order, without infringing on the authority of the 
Pope, and if need were, to give battle to the revolution in the 
NeapoUtan territory, and request a congress to immediately 
decide the destinies of Italy,'" "Now certainly," eontinnea 
Mr. Stansfeld, "these professions of motive cannot be said to be 
very creditable to Cavour, and they look as unlike as possible to 
the ailments of a patriot having the accomplishment of hia 
countrj-'s nnity above everything else at heart." Garibaldi 
acted in a very different spirit when, on the 27th of September, 
he annoiuiced to the people the success which had crowned 
the Sardinian arms. The General addressed the populace 
from a balcony of the palace, in the following laconic speech : — 
" People of Naples ; Our brethren of the Italian army, com- 
manded by the gallant General Cialdtni, combat the enemies 
of Italy, and conquer. The army of Lamorioifere has been 
defeated by those valiant men. All the prorinces enslavcfl 
by the Pope are free. Anconn is ours. The valiant soldiers 
of the anny of the North have passed the frontier, and are 
on Neapolitan soil ; we shall soon have the good fortune to 
clasp their victorious hands." It is of this period that 
Count Arrivabene writes :^" In politics the question of the 
outs and the ins will always exist, and be at times a source of 
embiirrassment. It was, therefore, natural enough that the new 
opportunities suddenly opening to the intelligence of the Nea- 
politans should arouse an eagerness for power among those who, 
saturated with pride Mid vanity, think themselves wronged 
because they are set aside by their political adversaries. Many 
of the opponents of GaribalilJ, and of his government, were 
doubtless honest men, bat the long years tliey had passed in 
exile had left them ignorant of the real wants of their country. 
Most of them were, besides, far from popular. 0[ienly hostile 
to the Dictator, they encouraged an agitation which might have 
proved fetal to Southern Italy, had not the popnlarity of 
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Garibaldi kept it in check." These people, be it remarket!, 
were tlie Piedmontese or Cavonr party. So far was the General 
from ^ving any encouragement to extreme opinions, that, 
notivith standing his desire to relieve the ilistrcRS that was 
then prevalent, he refuacd to allow Loais Blano to open 
national workshops, staling that he withheld his assistance from 
him purely on accomit of his republican principles. 

An officer on the General's staflF wished to return to the 
treasury tlie amomit of his pay. " Don't do that," was the 
answer of Garibaldi ; " give tlie money to your wife, and beg of 
her to spend it, not in actu.^ charity, but in giving employment 
to the poor. For instance, embroidery for dresses would employ 
young girls, ornaments of little value, excepting from the work- 
manship, would give occupation to men." Those suggcstiona 
were immediately complied with. The English residents at 
Naples had previously had no church of their own, though, of 
course, service was allowed to he performed at the British Em- 
bassy. The English, knowing well the religions feeling of 
Garibaldi, requested him to permit tliem to purchase land on 
which to build an English church, " Nay," he answered the 
deputation, with one of his own smiles,* " I must refuse your 
request, and in my turn proffer one, which is, that you should 
select the plot of land you think the most suitable for your 
church, and accept so small a mark of sympathy from the go- 
vernment of the Sicilies." When his chaplain applied to him 
the day previously to know when he could receive the English 
deputation, he answered, " To-morrow ;" adding, in a tone of 
half reproach, "And when was it tliat the occupations of Gari- 
baldi, however numerous, ever prevent^ his making leisure 
enough to receive an English deputation ?" The supposed miracle 
of St. Januarius had been performed twice a year, when theatres 

• Thi« gift o[ GariboMi's was only eonHraied by the Oovernmenl nl Tturin, after 
Ihe deatb of Cavonr in IWil, by Buron RicBnli, ind the finl ahme of tbe chorcb 
wu bud on the 16th of Deocmber, 1862, by the Dnchesse do St. Arpino. The 
■pot chosen Is in the quiet bat centra] Ctudn San Paaqnale, at tbe back of Iha 
HiHoa di Chiaj*. 
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Hsed to be closed for fifteen days, both ceremonies occaflioning 
a losB of thirty days' wages to all perfonnera and persona con- 
nected with public places of amusement. Garibaldi issued an 
official ordinance, worded so as not to be offensive to the preju- 
dices of the people, which stated that actors must, like other 
people, have an opportunity of gaining tlieir livelihood, and that 
thenceforth theatres, and all other places of public amusement, 
would be closed for two days only during the year, in honour of 
the patron Saint. 

He also caused sermons to be preached in the churches by 
Gavazzi and others, and collections to be mode on behalf of the 
woimded. The subject of the first sermon was the Life of Jesus 
Christ. Tlie request of the General was tliat they would at all 
times preach Christ's GospeL The Diodati New Teetamonta 
(from the press of the British and Foreign Bible Society) were 
Bold by tliousands in the streets, and not only to foreigners and 
to the people of Naples themselves. 

The Confessional he considered was an institution well adapted 
to the early ages, when the perception of right and wTong was 
ahiiost nnknown, but at tlie present period destructive, in many 
cases, to family repose, and he carefully expired that it was 
against the abuse only that he protested. 

Towards the middle of September, Garibaldi had permanently 
established his head-quarters in the magnificent palace of Caserta, 
the summer residence of the ex-royal family. He always rose at 
three o'clock in themoming,attended to the businessofthe state, 
consulted with the ministry, and received his numerous visitors, 
without distinction of noble or peasant. One morning a poor 
woman, being prevented by the body guard from entering the 
room of the General, who was at the moment engaged with the 
chief of his staff, wept so bitterly that her lamentations reached 
the ears of the General Garibaldi suddenly appeared in the 
ante-room, and asked her what she wanted, and at once granted 
her petition, forbidding Ma guard, at tlie same time, to refuse 
admittance to any person that desired an audience with him. 
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Ailer hia ministerial duties were over he would freqnently 
climb lip the steep rock of St. Angelo, where he would spend 
hours in gazing upon the Neapolitan camp, the tortuous windinga 
of the Voltiimo, rolling beneath his feet, and the ramparts of 
Capua, scarce perceptible in the far distance. It was there 
Garibaldi studied the future field of hJa operations. At noOD 
breakfast was served, and in the evening he returned to the 
Palace to dine. Two of the appointments that Garibaldi made 
about this time have been subjected to much misrepresentation; 
the one was the selection of Alexandre Dnmas for the super- 
intendence of tnuseumn and excavations, when the small palace 
of Chiatoraoue was granted to him as a residence for that year 
only. When we remember the services which Alexandre Dumas 
had rendered to the national cause on board the Emma, when 
she lay in the bay of Naples, and the fact that he received no 
payment whatever for his services as director, the office being 
of a purely honorary nature, and the director living in his new 
abode entirely at his own expense, owing at the end of the first 
week the Hotel de Crocelles a thousand franca for breakfast 
and dinner; when he paid the bill, and sent for hia cook from the 
Emma, it can certainly never be said that a house rent free 
for a few months was an exorbitant remimeration for ha\-ing 
risked his life and his yacht in the cause of Italiim indepen- 
dence. Tlie other appointment so much objected to, was 
that of Colonel Peard, who was nominated to the command 
of the English Legion. Colonel Peard is a gentleman of good 
family and fortune, who once held a commission in an English 
Militia regiment, and who must, therefore, have acquired some 
elementary military instruction before he went to Italy. Like 
many others of our countrymen he was heartly grieved at the 
dismal picture of Italian affairs so aptly pourtrayed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and BO instead of ingloriously confining himself to giving 
the Italians nothing better than mere sympathy, he entered the 
corps of the Cacciatori as a private soldier, and encountered the 
dangers of the Lombard campaign. His manner being quiet, 
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gentlemanly, and unassnming, be speedly won the respect of his 
officers aiiti eventually the esteem of Garibaldi, who, immediately 
aft*r the battle of Mlazzo, gave him the rank of Colonel. On 
the march to Naplew, he was for some time entrusted with the 
tolegraphic communications, and greatly distinguish eil himself 
by the ingenuity and address which he displayed in that deparU 
ment. When the English Legion arrived at Naples it was 
immediately placed imder the command of Colonel Peard, 

Mr. W, B. Brook, in his amusing little work, " Out with 
Garibaldi," tells us that as soon as the ships having the British 
Le^on on board came into port, the gallant colonel visited each 
in succession, and read aloud his commission, aiid, in what- 
ever light tliat appointment may have been subsequently 
regarded, no reasonable doubt can be entertained as to his 
popularity at that time among his comitrymen, who regarded 
it as a compliment conferred alike upon both him and tliem- 
setves. During tlio former Italian Campaigns, Foard had 
particularly distinguished bimeelf, and there was hardly a man 
of the legion who had not heard in some way of the deadly 
rifle of that stemly-visaged and powerful old man. 

Such was the man, then, whom the English Volunteers, on 
arriving off Naples, greeted with those thundering cheers that 
cause so much surprise to foreigners, who are totally powerless 
to imitate them. Regarding the subsequent management of the 
English Legion there is much to be said on both sides ; com- 
posed of totally discordant elements, and hastily sent out, it 
would indeed have required a very able officer to command 
them with satisfaction to everybody. 
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Tielor Emmuiuol into Nnples. 



On the first of October was fought the battle of the Voltumo. 
Abont four in the morning the outposts ol' Blilbitz and Medici 
were driven back aloag the whole line ; another Garibaldian 
brigade waa also so vigorously assailed that, for a tune, it lost 
ground, being unable to cope with the overwhelming forces that 
were hurled against it. A little after three in the morning 
Garibaldi left the palace of Cafierta, with his stafl^ and arrived 
at Santa Maria before four. A desultory sotuid of musketry 
had been heard at early daybreak : the mist which is wont to 
cling to the lowlands on either side of the river was heavier 
than usual, and well calculated to conceal the Keapolitan attack, 
now rapidly assiuning a general character, while the fiirioua 
cannonade at Saint Angelo announced that something more than 
the usual morning skirmiflh waa commencing. The sound of a 
heavy cannonade was, moreover, heard in other directions, 

Bixio had dispatched in all haste a telegram to the purport 
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that a strong colunm waa straiiiiiig every nerve to dislodge liiiii 
from Ilia position, llie royal army had evidently formed a 
determination to take the bull by the homn, and carry all before , 
them by the weight of their columns. Garibaldi at once per- 
ceived the gravity of the situation, and never throughout his 
varied career did he give greater proof of that instinct which 
forms so striking a characteristic of his military genius, than 
during the long struggle in which, with only eleven thousand 
men, he resisted the combined attack of 30,000 NeapoUtau 
troops, massed in the short liue from Sau Tamaro to St. 
Angelo, whom he entirely routed as soon as his reserve, which 
ficarcely amouut«d to S,000 men, arrived on the field. The 
Garibaldiana thus won the day entirely by their own exertions. 

The story that was then current in Europe, that the Pied- 
montese army had arrived just in time to turn Ihe fortune of 
war in their favour, is utterly destitute of foundation, although 
it may find some supporters at the j^reeent day. It is true that 
one battalion of Bersi^Heri, 200 strong only, was flent by the Pied- 
montese Ambassador, but it did not reach the field of battle till 
the day aft«r the battle was fought. It would, indeed, be a matter 
of some difficulty to point out the Oaribotdian divisions that 
gained niost glory on that memorable day. Captain Forbes tells 
UB that by eight in the evening all the wounded were in hospital 
The General himself slept at St. Angelo, and returned to Cft«erta 
at two o'clock the next morning. 

Captain Forbes, who was present, describes the small party of 
Piedmont*se as looking uncommonly gay and senieeable. On the 
2nd of October, he says, they were laden like packhorsea, and 
contrasted strangely with the Garibaldians, who had no other in- 
cumbrance than ninety rounds of ammunition ; tliey were soon 
compelled to abandou their shakocs and knapsacks, and adopt the 
Garibaldian kepis, and great-coata. Though men of great strength 
and activity, they could never be expected to compete with the 
Garibaldians, whose only incumbrance was a llimnd shirt and a 
pair of bvusera, while the Sardinians, on the other hand, were 
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clad in close fitting tunics, which rendered all active movement ex- 
ceedingly difliciilt, nor was it any easy matter to keep in its proper 
place tlie extraordmary head-dress that their military regulations 
compelled them to wear. It was impossible to avoid wondering 
liow much longer it would be the fashion in European armieB to 
retain such a imiform as is best calculated to unfit the soldier for 
muscular exertion. How long will people be in recogniang the 
important truth tliat military success depends as much upon the 
freedom of the soldier's limbs, as upon the excellence of the arms 
that are put into liis hands ? Here is an example in the light 
troops of Piedmont, the far-famed Bersaglieri. They were so 
hampered with these unnecessary encumbrances that they were 
totally unable to march more than twelve miles a day without 
rest. Suppose, now, that two men equally skilled in the use of 
the bayonet were engaged in a struggle with tljat weapon. The 
one is a Garibaldian unimpeded by the encumbi-ances we have 
above-mentioned, the other a IHedmontese as I have described 
him. Who can doubt the result of the cont^t? Suppose, 
again, two armies on the field of battle, the one representing the 
Garibaldian and the other the antiquat«d principle — ^the one 
marching thirty miles a day with ease, the other scarcely able to 
complete fifteen. Who can doubt the result ? 

But to return to our subject. — The Royalists are saiii to have 
lost in the recent battle about 10,000 men, and the king, de- 
sp^ring of success in the field, withdrew with the remnant of 
his forces to Gaeta. Garibaldi was unwilling to renew the 
attack, hoping that the king, seemg the desperate state of his 
fortunes, woidd abandon such a hopeless contest, and spare the 
further efiUsion of blood. 

At dinner the General lavished enthusiastic praises on his 
men, especially the Galabresi, who had, in the recent battle, 
outshone their comrades in deeds of heroism. 

Two incidents that occurred in the recent battle may not be 
uninteresting to the rcailer. 

Garibaldi having arrived at early dawn at a spot near the field 
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of action, was moving towards the castle of St Angelo when ho 
waa BniTDundcd by the enemy. Without further protection than 
his staff and a few outriders, it soon became apparent that he 
mnat either cut his way through hia enemies or surrender at 
discretion. Subjected to a pelting storm of grape and musketry, 
but favoured by the mists that still dimg to the banks of tlie 
Voltumo, and by that never-failing good fortime which seems to 
give liim a charmed existence, the General seemed in a fair way 
of escape, wlien one of his carriage horses was strnck by a ball 
and fell dead. At the same moment the coachman of the carriage 
following Colonel Missori's was killed. Garibaldi and his party 
jumped out, and finding themselves by good chance near one of 
the water courses, iustantlj' jumped into it, and succeeded after a 
brief skirmish, in gainiaig the elopes of the moimtain near St. 
Angelo, with the loss of only three of the party. After four 
hours' hard fighting Garibaldi in turn became the assailant, and 
leading on his entire available force, drove back the Neapolitans 
at the point of the bayonet, retook the batteries and position 
near the river, and thus ended the first act of the battle. 
Another, but somewhat trivial incident occurred when two 
squadrons of Neajwlitan dragoons made a daring attempt to 
capture one of the Garibaldian gnus. They charged bravtly 
through the open fields, but when the Bi>oil seemed just 
within their grasp, they were received by an unexpected volley 
of musketry that made them reel back in dismay and take to 
headlong flight. This repiUse seemed to come out of the 
gromid, for not a man was to be seen. Garibaldi had been on 
s reconnoitring expedition, and observing the advanoe of the 
cavalry, had lud himself donm with his men in the furrows, 
and bade them reserve their fire till the troops were npon them. 
Armed by the conatitutional power granted by the Deputies 
of Turin, the King was authorized to accept those provinces 
which manifested a desire to form part of the Constitutional 
Monarchy of united Italy. He came to meet Garibaldi, who was 
about to present him with half the Italian Peninsula. 
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It should be remembered that the couqiiest of Naples was 
accomplished in ntter defiance of tlie Law of Nations, for if there 
be any truth in the doctrine of Divine Right, then this was an 
act of the grossest injustice. But if, on the other hand, the love 
of their subjects is the only eecnre tenure by which Mngs can 
hope to rule, then this was a righteous act, and Garibaldi was 
fiilly justified in making private war against the king of Kaplee, 
and transferring his kingdom to Sardinia. 

The king told them that he addressed them at a moment that 
would ever be memorable in the aimala of Italy; that he ap- 
pealed to men who had changed the face of the coimtry, and 
had in his name sent to him nnmerous deputations from every 
class of society, entreating him to secure to them the blessings 
of unity, order, and freedom. He urged upon tbem his con- 
sciousness of the duties that were demanded by Providence of 
an Italian King. That he would prefer to lose his crown than 
to be guilty of any want of fidelity to the word he had pledged 
to tbem ; that he had secured freedom to them at an epoch that 
was most inauspicious, and that he fondly hoped that this seed 
that he had sown would lake root, and developing itself into a 
mighty tree would spread its branches abroad, and emlirace 
every member of the Italian family. He assured tlicm by repre- 
sentative franchise, by popular education, by the freedom of trade 
and industry, he would endeavour to increase the well-being of 
his people. That he wished all due respect to be given to the 
Catholic religion, but tliat he also desired liberty of conscience 
for all his subjects. He told them he consideretl his magnani- 
mous ally at the Tuillories to he deeply moved irith the mis- 
fortunes of their country. That the Italian BoUliers had fought 
nobly beside the invincible legions of France, and that it was 
indeed natural that the events that had recently occurred in 
Central Italy should arouse the minds of Southern Italians, 
the excitement even in Sicily breaking out into open insurrec- 
tion. He remanded them of the blessings that were secured to 
them by the heroism of Glaribaldi. " Was it," exclaimed hi^ 
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majeBty, " within my power or my duty to prevent them ?" He 
went on to say, that the fall of Naples liad strengthened in hia 
heart the opinion that monarchs should build their thrones upon 
the love of their people. That the new government of the two 
Sicilies was inaugurated in his name; bnt that some of its 
acts caused grave a])prehension8 that it would not, in all re- 
spects, be a sound interpreter of the policy which was repre- 
sented by him, as it was feared throughout all Italy, that under the 
shadow of a glorious popularity a faction might muster which 
would bo ready to sacrifice the triumph of the national cause to 
the chimeras of an ambitious fanaticism. That in the present 
emergency any culpable neglect to restrain with a strong hand 
any act of indiscretion that would compromise the safety of 
tlie commonwealth, would be a sign rather of weakness than 
of forbearance. 

In conclusion, the King gave them his assurances that he did 
not come to impose his will upon them, hut to see theirs re- 
spected, and he hoped that his conduct would tend to reconcile in 
every nation of Europe the progress of the people, with the 
stability of the throne. He was convinced that he had fulfilled 
his duties as a King and as on Italian, and that his policy might 
not perhaps be useless in reconciling tbroughout Europe the 
progress of the people with the stability of the throne. He 
knew, he said, that in Italy he closed the era of revolutions. 
In this address the King alluded to tlie question as to whether 
be ought not to have cheeked Garibaldi's exjiedition to Sicily, 
What disclosures could not the NeajjoUtan Ambassador at the 
Court of Turin make of the official assurances of Count Cavour 
in the name of the King, and the reiterated assurances that 
every nerve had been strained to check the movement? 

Did not the Marquis of Villa Marina, the Piedmontese am- 
bassador at Naples, protest against the accusation that the King 
had connived at Garibaldi's expeiUtion, as false and injurious? 
Did not the Official Piedmontese Gazi?lte state that the Govern- 
ment had attempted to prevent the departure of that expedi- 
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tion, that the Sardinian ships of war had received orders to 
prevent a landing, and that the King's Government understood 
and respected the principles of Lutemationnl law, and con- 
sidered it to be iw duty to make that principle respected in 
the slate for which it was responsible?* 

It is believed by many that from the beginning there was a 
collusion between the king, Cavour, and Garibaldi. Tliis, 
however, is not the fact, and there are many and powerfiil 
reasons to prove the contrary. The truth seems to be that from 
the first moment that the expedition seemed likely to prove 
saccessful, the king had made up his mind to secure the spoils. 

In another part of this proclamation the king alludes to the 
Mazzinian party, who had certainty rendered him good service, 
hnt the scanty sympathy they received from the Government of 
the Dictator has already been shown. Bertani was deprived of 
office, and retamed to Genoa ; Mamni was requested to leave 
Naples; Louis Blanc was reflised permission to open workshops, 



• " GUckwood's Edinbni^h Uagazine" for Octniier, 1863, Iiiis an article entitled 
'■TcHl«jinItaly.*' tbefoUowingeitreotialEkenlroniit:— ■'AfterOiiribJdih 



BO, in m like opirit, he accompuiied hia triendlj TemD^!ltntl[^eB to the Tnaeui Goiut 
hY an organized coDHpiracj, destined to bribe the Oovernnient oSdali uid lormpt 
the anny. !□ make the Gread Dn^e ^>e liimsclf his owa checlcmate wu the craft 
of tho wilj Btateimui. Kor with snch an apponent did the game call Inr any high 
exercise of skill. To wring frooi him, one by one, a atring of ooaeeBSionB. BUd cry 
' Too late' orci each bb be yielded It. was the lare nnd aafe lactic by which they 
worked. Angered and inadtod, the Prince loat patience at last, qnitted hia capit^ 
and his atate. and nerET retnmed to them I We see in theae traiuiactioiiB the uune 
duplicity that never left Cavour in every political emergency. When La Farina, 
souiiaced that the democratic spirit of Italy uiut be sammoned in the event of a 
war with Atutria, informed Cavovr by letter of the formation of Uie ' National 
Society ' — a aort of aoU-conslitntod parliament — Cavoor'a anawer waa thia, ■ Go on — 
only remeinbct Ihia, that if I am attacked ahont yon fay the diplomatiita. or 
qneationed in the Chamber. Ill deny yon as thoagb I were St. Peter.' That some 
at leait of the great alates ut Eorope regarded the conduct of Piedmont at this epoch 
with indignation, ia easily shown. 'Jjo Piemont.' Mid the French Emperor, 'malgrc 
nofl oonaeila. Tondraponrsaivre anc politique d'agrnndiasement-' In another place 
it is aaid the Emperor sent for H. Eaoli, and aoid, ' If your moster'a country be 
really at Ihu mercy of the democracy, il is lime for the other states of the 
Continent to consider what relations can be msint^ned with it.' CaTOur's answer 
to all remonstrances on this anbject is so characteristic that It deaerves to be 

S Doled. 'What right have yon,' asks he, 'to inquire why we have not prevented 
le diH^mliarkatloo of the Oaiibaldiana, so long u the nhole Neapolitan fleet hai 
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anil finally, the MarqaiB Pallavicim, the avowed and determined 
opponent of any approach to Mazzmianism, was made pro-dictator 
by Garibaldi. The king proclaima Italy for the Italians, and 
almost tells them in the same breatli Uiat he know that in Italy 
he closed the era of revolutions, 

Rome and Yeidce are Italian cities, and in proclaiming Italy 
for the Italians it is presumed that tlie king bad no intention to 
exclude them. Yet one of these cities is governed by the Pope, 
with the assistance of a French garrison, and the other by the 
Emperor of Austria. The only right that the king could possess 
to either of them could be derived from the free-will of the 
people themselves, notwiLh standing the necessity of employing 
force or diplomacy in obtaining possession of them. There can 
be no right to either Rome or Venice, which is not based upon 
the popular will, now this will must be expressed in each instance 
by some overt act of disapprobation of the esasting governments, 
and an open avowal of their preference to the rule of Uio king, and 
this is what most people would call a revolution ; so that before 
Italy can be for the Italians, there must be at least two more 
revolutions, despite the objection Victor Emmanuel may entertain 
for the word. 

On the 4th of October, the king issued a further proclamation 
respecting further operations in Soutliem Italy. He told the 
soldiers that he was satisfied with them, because they were 
wortiiy of Italy — by arms they b.id vanquished their enemies, 
and by their conduct the calumniators of the Italian name. The 
king said, that the mercenaries whom he had restored to liberty 
would speak in honourable tenna of the Itali.in soldiers 
throughout every country of Europe, since they had learnt tliat 
God recompenses those who serve Iiim, and not those who 
trample upon the fiberties of nations. He reminded them that it 
rested with them to establish a strong Italian monarchy to secure 
the liberty of the people, whose duty it was to assist them with 
order and concord. That day by day would that glory which 
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haii for eight centuries blazed around tlie croaa of Savoy, be 
mcreased under the aospicea of the Italian army. The king 
concluded by tfiUing them that he woulil take the command of 
the army in person, and that hia fondest deeire was to be fore- 
most amongst them whenever there was danger.* 

On tfie 1 1 th of October the future King of Italy first put his 
foot upon Neapolitan ground. On the previous day the con- 
queror of the two Sicilies had called npon the people of Naples 
to vot« by universal suffrage for or against the annexation of 
Naples and Sicily to Piedmont, announcing to tbem at the same 
time the arrival of tlie king, in the following words : — " To- 
morrow Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, the elect of the nation, 
will appear amongst us and break down that frontier which has 
for so many centuries divided us from the rest of our country. 
Let us then worthily receive the messenger of Pro\-idence, 
and scatter in his path the flowers of concord, as the pledge of 
our aSection — no more political colors, no more parties. Let 
Italy be united (as the people of the Metropolis have wisely de- 
termined she shall be) under the king, Galantuomo, who is the 
symbol of our regeneration and of the prosperity of our country, 

GiBIatLDI." 



The Time* Correspondent tells us that there is no doubt but 
that evil counsellors had shaken the confidence of Victor Em- 
manuel in the purity of Garibaldi's designs, but that subse- 
quent events muRt have made him see the error into which he 
had been led, and that he must now be anxious to heal the 
wounds which his distrust had inflicted upon the frank but 
extremely sensitive nature of Garibaldi. For the last few days. 



• Victor Eumuuinel lia> the credit of ranDhing it iia mac! 
therefore, winewlut nuprised at flndiFig him traTeUing ir 
delicioniiW |iiid{led open and close cnniages. They were idl 
the road b^oni his qnvten, uid there wu no difficulty in ii 
taw lie airived in ■ d»y or two ngo wa» a CUren™, lined i 
anil made with mimy convenlenceB, nnmethine in the Btvle 
chariot, lokon at Waleriou.— See /n the Tra^ of the Gdritt 
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he goes on to say, the General has been making as it were, his 
dictatorial testament, making those last dispositions n'tiich he 
tbinka necessary to recompense those who have suffered or dis- 
tingoished themselves during the war. Those who have lost 
limbs or property will be recompensed, although whether the 
Pieilmont«se war department will recognise the promotions and 
nominations of General Garibaldi, is a matter still to be dia- 
cnssed, for the union of soutliem to northern Italy has been 
80 onconditional, that not even this point was insisted npon 
by Garibaldi. Another last disposition of Garibiudi is, that the 
families of all those who hare fallen in battle and those who 
have suffered imprisonment or exile under the late government, 
should receive pensions from the state ; further dispositions 
are to be made by the minister of the interior, that all those 
who have sufffcred by the inevitable consequences of war, in 
their property, may be indemnified iji proportion to the damage 
they may have sustained. To recompense soldiers of merit, the 
national dom^ns are to be employetl, and the property existing 
in mortmain. An hospital of invalids is likewise iu course of 
establishment; the first idea of Garibaldi was the palace of 
Caserta, part of which was to remain a royal palace, where 
there would have been sufficient room for Victor Emmanuel 
to repose after indulging Ids favourite pastime of shooting: 
the rest was to be appropriated to the invalids of the 
national war of independence. The idea was to leave to 
those invalids the charge of the gardens, woods, and pre- 
serves, so that the king would have been even in his pleasure, 
surrounded by those to whom he owed his South Italian 
kingdom. This poetical idea was, however, given up, as it was 
apprehended that it would not be to the taste of the king, who 
is most jealous of game, and who had enjoined one of the last 
messengers sent him by Garibaldi to take good care of the game 
in and about Caserta.* In consequence, another royal palace 

• Thi« wnB MippoBed lo be in eomequeneB (A Oenenl QMibaldi LoTing larea lo 
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was chosen for the purpose, and the Palace of Qnissiana, near 
Castellamare, has been selected. Garibaldi attends every day 
at Naples, concentrating his own attention on doing, in the short 
time left to him, as much good as possible. * * He visited the 
large hospital of St. Giuseppe : he was not one of those routine 
commanders who merely pass through the hospitals. When he 
came he came as a friend, not asking common questions, but 
stopping before every bed. He had a kind word for every one ; 
a caress with his hand for every burning head ; a shake of the 
hand, and a word of thanks, for every one he has met once 
before. A visit of his did more to heal than many a plaister 
and bandage, and even where all hope was lost, the sight of him 
was consolation. At his very last visit, a touching scene 
occurred in a room in the hospital of the incurables. Gari- 
baldi was stroking the feverish forehead of a young Venetian 
who had but a few hours to live, and asking him what he could 
do for him, " Don't forget my country" was the reply of the 
agonized youth. From what precedes, you can see that 
Garibaldi's hospital-visits are af&irs of hours not minutes, so 
that although he arrived at noon, it was nearly four o'clock 
before he left the hospitaL While he was there, there were even 
greater crowds than usual beseiging the door to get a look at 
him. Another time Garibaldi holding in his arms and fondly 
caressing a dying boy — ^notwithstanding all his usual self-control 
— ^burst into tears, exclaiming, "Can even liberty be worth 
aUthis?" 

Great attention was directed to the hospitals, although at first 
some difficulty existed in procuring for them a proper amount 
of attention. One day Garibaldi sent his chaplain to pay them 
a nocturnal visit to see if the nurses were doing their duty. He 
found them all asleep. Another time Madam Mario, going to a 
cupboard that had been for some time in disuse, found there 
forty dinners which ought to have been served to the sick. 
Doubtless the intention of the nurses was to sell them for their 
own*profit. In a little time, however, all this was changed. 
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When the king arrived at Teano Garibaldi liad concentrated 
at Calvi the whole of tlie forces he had bronght up from St. 
Angelo two days before. He had sent in advance Colonel 
Missori, and then Count Trecchi to convey Ins respects to the 
king, and to receive his commands. On the following morning 
Count Trecchi and Missori came to inform bim that Cialdiui was 
within ou hour's march, and that the king was following close 
behind. Garibaldi left immediately with his atad^ and in the 
coiu-se of three ijuartors of an hour he came in eight of the head 
of the Piedmonteso column. He clapped apura t-o bis horse, the 
Piedniontese advancing presenteil arms to Garibaldi, and opened 
their ranks to allow him to pass. Cialdini pnshed forward, and 
Garibaldi jumping off bis horse embraced him affectionately, 
after exchanging a few words. Garibaldi remounted and hastened 
to meet the king, who was not fiir behind, leading on his own 
division ; as soon aa he perceived the red shirta he took a teles- 
cope and recognizing Garibaldi, put spurs to his horse and 
galloped towards him: Garibaldi did the same. When they 
were within ten paces of each other the officers of the king and 
Garibaldi shout«d, "Long live Victor Emmanuel," Garibaldi 
advanced, taking off his hat, and in a tone somewhat hoarso 
from emotion, greeted him as " ICiiig of Italy." Victor Emmanuel 
put his hand to his kepi and then held it out, and the General, 
with equal emotion, replied, " Sire, I tliank you ;" their suites 
meanwhile had mixed together. Passing a group of officers 
Garibaldi saluted them, among others were Farina and General 
Fanti, minister of war. Count Arrivabene tells us that 
Garibaldi was reviewing Eber's and Bixio'a brigade, at 
the foot of a hill, known as " Santa Maria della Croce;" 
when the king appeared at the head of his staff, Garibaldi 
advanced to meet him. It was a aingular sight. The elegant 
and splendid uniforms of the Piedmontese officers con- 
trasted strongly with the coarse garb of the Garibaldiana. The 
General hiiuaelf wore his wide-awake, a plain red flannel shirt, 
half covered by his American grey (doak, and a pair of black 
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trowaers. At hia side hiing his famous English sword, which 
had dono sudi ecn-icc at Cahttafiim aiid Mehzzo. The king 
complimentod the General by saying that without his daring 
expedition the unity of Italy would not have been a reality for 
ten years. "It may be, sire," answered Garibaldi; "bnt I 
would not have otl«mpted my expedition had not Victor 
Emmanuel been the most noble and generous of kings." On 
parting from Victor Emmanuel, the Dictator said to one of his 
generals : " I did not shrink from telling the king tiiat he U 
surrounded by a sot of men who are not the wannest friends of 
Italy. I tried to persuade him tliat what has been said about tht 
influence which Mattini and hit Jrienda exercised over me is a mert 
calumny. 'How could I Aaiie insisted upon sending Maziiaiinta 
exils when he had done so much /or Italian unity ? ' I observed to 
Victor Emmaouel, and his majesty agreed that I was right." 

Kow conies tbo annexation, which Garibaldi wished should 
be made unconditionally, and he took every possible means to 
insure tliis result. Every man privileged t« vote had first to 
produce his paper from the mayor, showing that he was entitled 
to vote ; he was then admitted through a file of the National 
Militia, up a flight of steps, to a platform, on which tlie uma 
were fixed. The urns to the right and left of the central vase, 
M'hich were several feet distant from it, bore the words "SI" 
and "No" painted on them respectively, in a largo type. Up 
to one of these the voter had to walk, benoatli the gaze of a 
dozen servitators, to thrust in his arm, and draw out a card. 
Of course this was open voting in the cU-arest sense of the 
word, as voters had to deliver up their papers of i d en tifl cation, 
and so their names and calling were, of course, known. Under 
regidations such as these, it may fairly bo doubted whether 
a plebiscite by universal suffrage can be received as a correct 
representation of the real feeling of a nation. Owing to this 
arrangement, and the openly expressed wish of the Dictator 
that every one should vote for the annexation, no rea,sonable 
doubt as to the result could be entertained. 
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On October the 16th, six daya before the voting, the General 
issued the following proclamation, being the first official intima- 
tion of his intentions regarding the future govenunent of the 
kingdom he had comjuered: — 

"People of Naples, — The Two Sicilies, which owe their 
redemption to the blood of Che Italians, who have elected me as 
their Dictator, form an integrsil and indivisible part of Italy. 
On the arrival of Victor Emmanuel, onr constitutional king, I 
shall surrender into his hands the dictatorship wiiich the nation 
has conferred upon me. 

« Given at St. Angelo, Oct. 15, 1860." 

We have already seen that all the influence whichGarib.ildi could 
command was exerted to procure votes for the annexation which 
he had pre-det«rmined in his niind should take place. The only 
defence which it is possible to make for him is, that he thought he 
was acting for his country's good. He was placing afl'aira in the 
hands of ministers who bore a great dislike to him, and he must, 
therefore, be acquittedof all sulf-interest or personal ambition in 
the transactions to which we have referred. Indeed, did he 
ever during the whole course of bis life show the eUghtfist trace 
of either? Admiral Mundy tells us that perfect order reigned 
in every department, but that according to his opinion it would 
have reqiured in any person a strong moral courage to make a 
public avowal of enmity to the unity of Italy.* 

Captaui Forbes tells us that now there was no Bertani to 
father their sins, so that the Dictator himself was made tlie 
target of the Piedmontese faction, who strained every nerve 
to blacken his character: of course he was so immeasurably 
superior to his calumniators that their shafts fell harmless at his 
feet. Ailer his prochmiation he received the division of the 
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army wliich was stationed at Caserta. Galloping along the 
ranks he soiigbt the glance of his old corapanioDS of the first ex- 
pedition, whose instinct told them that tliia was, in all probability, 
the partmg farewell of their chief, at least for that year. Gather- 
ing the officers around him, he was scarcely able to speak &oiq 
emotion. His rare eloquence fled before the tears of his com- 
panions, and a few hoarse words, thanking them for the fidelity 
with which they had supported him, were perhaps more thril- 
ling than any oration could liave been, " My old comrades, wo 
have done much in a short time, and I thank you, in the name 
of our country, of which you have deserved so weli Convey my 
thanks to the soldiers under your command." To the British 
brigade, which had just arrived, he remarked, " With pleasure 
I see around me the represent-atives of a nation which from the 
begitming has done so much for our cause, which has helped us 
in every way, and to whose powerftil voice we owe, in a great 
measure, the upholding of that principle of non-int«r>'ention, 
which is the beat security for our national independence." 

Military operations on Garibaldi's part now ceased. The 
Piedmontese had undertaken everything north of the Voltumo, 
and the garrison of Capua was too weak to make any offensirfl 
movement. Garibaldi went every day to Naples to conduct the 
final acts of his dictatorship, now so rapidly drawing to a close. 
Captain Forbes t*lls us that even the king's imnd was in a 
measure warped by the animosity often poured into his ear by 
the enemies of the General. With respect to the aspect of 
affairs at Capua at this period, we have it on Garibaldi's own 
authority, that General Ritucci refused compliance with his re- 
quest to evacuate the citadel, and so to spare the further eS^sion 
of blood. Garibaldi said that he had caused battories to be 
raised on Mount San Angclo, on the railroad, and on bridges to be 
thrown across the Voltumo in preparation for the assault upon 
the fortress. What was not known is this : King Victor 
Emmanuel wrote to Garibaldi urging him to slacken the bom- 
bardment, to extend his lines so as to invest the place, and 
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tien to permit matters to rest for the present. When he arrived 
at Gtaribaldi's camp he told tlie General to act upon his last 
arguments. This was done, and in two days after Capun was 
&ee. It has, howerer, been asserted that the troops marched 
from Ajicona, through the Abruzri, to save the Oaribaldians, 
and to extricate tlie Qeneral from a most serious embarraasmeut. 
What the General's men did in two days, he could have ordered 
them to do a month before, but the king's letter, he asserts, 
prevented him. At Teano, in spite of Garibaldi's efforts to 
make the inhabitants cry, " Ewiva U Re d'ltalia Vittorio 
Emmanuele," tliey yielded but a feeble compliance to his orders, 
and then shouted more lustily than ever, " EiTiva Garibiildi." 
On the first of November he went to Naples to present the 
Ilungariau Legion with their colours, which they had earned so 
nobly. He said — " This is a memorable day for you, for it 
cements the aUiance of two nations, and establishes the fraternity 
of the people. To-day you have destroyed that principle of 
egotism which has kept the nations separated, and thus haa 
facilitated the servitude of alL The people with whom you 
have frat«rm9ed to-day have the same enemies who threaten 
you. Tour cause is theirs, and theirs is yours. But before 
fighting agjunst tins enemy outside, you have internal enemies 
to beat down, and I will tell you that the chief of them is the 
Fope. U I have acquired any merit with you, I have acquired 
that of telling you the truth frankly and without a veil. In using 
this privilege I tell you that your chief enemy is the Pope, I 
am a Christian, as you are: yes, I am of that reUgion which has 
broken the bonds of slavery, and haa proclaimed the freedom of 
men. The Pope, who oppresses his subjects, and is an enemy 
of Italian independence, is no Christian: he denies the very 
principle of Christianity — he is the Anti-Christ. This truth you 
must spread among all those who are near to you, for it is only 
when all Italians shall be thoroughly convinced of this truth that 
Italy will be really free and united." Admiral Mundy informs 
as that he subsequently, accompanied by the pro-dictator, the 
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Marqiii8Palivicmi,aniJ the Marqnia Villa Marina, thePiedmonteaa 
ambassador, addressed the assembled multitude from the bal- 
cony of the Palace of the Forestieri, amiouncing the speedy 
arrival amongst them of the king of their ohoice, and he termi- 
nated his discourse by the following severe words against Hia 
Holiness, which, wonderful to relate from so bigoted and super- 
stitious a race, were received without a sign of disapprobation: 
" Personal ambition has blinded the Pope, and causes him to 
oppose the national movement, so great, so noble, and so pnre, 
which stands alone in the history of the world. It is the Pope- 
king who retards the complete liberation of Italy, he la the sole, 
the true obstacle to our nuity. I am a christian and I qieak to 
christians, and I love and venerate the religion of Christ, because 
Christ came into the world to free mankind from the bondage 
for which God bad not created him ?" Scarcely had six months 
elapsed since Garibaldi landed in Sicily in defiance of a battery of 
900 guns and an army 120,000 strong, yet not half were now 
living to answer the muster-roll, and amongst these survivors 
might be perceived many an honourable scar, Tlie great Italian 
idea, though a subject of division to many, had nevertheless 
swept everything before it. He rendered a willing homage to 
those through whom he had accomplished his mission, telling 
them that it was because tlioy were well known by him, that he 
undertook with them an enterprize regarded as impossible by alL 
He told them that he know that with men like them he might 
attempt everytliiiig. That this apparently imiiossible work they 
hod accomplished, but many of those who had gone with him were 
now absent, their liones lay bleaching on the field of battle. The 
same day Garibaldi distributed medals among the survivors of the 
thousands who had landed at Marsala, The Dictator, sur- 
rounded by his staff, and attended by many ladies of the 
Southern aristocracy, alluded in terms of toaching eloquence 
to the sad loss they had sustahied since their disembarkation 
on the shores of Sicily. The names of this heroic band were 
called out alphabetically, and the medals were distributed and 
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fastened to tho breast of each by the band of the Dnobesa of 
Veudino. Many of these heroes were very young, one being a 
mere child of bnt thirteen years of age, yet be liad bom the brant 
of the storm at Calalafimi and Mellozo, and had come unscatuhed 
oat of the conflict. Alluding to the fallen, tlie Genera! observed, 
that their names would never be forgotten. Let their families, 
he said, keep these medals as heirlooms to be handed down to 
the latest posterity, as memorials of the valour of their ancestors. 
Turning to the survivors the General reminded them that all 
was not yet aocomphshed, and that he called upon them to be 
ready at all times to hky down their lives for the national 



It had been arranged that Victor Emmanuel should make his 
trium[)hal entry into Naples on the 8th of November, after 
having given a reception to the Garibaldians assembled at 
Caserta. Ills majesty, however, neglected- to receive them. 
Abont 22,000 men survived the casualties of the Voltumo, and 
we may roughly estimate the killed and wounded at 3,000; 1,000 
prisoners, about 8,000 liud up in the hospitals with fever or 
opthalmia. Of these 22,000 men, 10,000 might be considered first- 
class troops, capable of any service, and ready to endure any hard- 
ship. They were also willing to fight, as their chief told tlieni, 
without bread and ammunition, and could, without difficulty, 
ma^ch thirty miles a day. The remainder, though they could 
not, with justice to the first class, be considered e<jnal to them, 
were, nevertheless, for superior to the average of ordinary troops. 
Within the space of six months they had, without assistance, 
accomplished more than what any roan woiUd have deemed 
possible, under ordinary circumstances. Notwithstanding the 
systematic falsehood of the Turinese press, in representing these 
men as repubUc&ns and Mazunianists in the worst sense of the 
word, their religious and political f^th cm, nevertheless, be 
embodied in the magic name of Garibaldi ; for no body of troops 
could be found, either in France or in Piedmont, who would 
more cheerfully suppress any attempt of establishing a republic. 
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There may indeed be found among their ranks many men of 
republican sentiments, but ti h'« mnst be attributed to the oppres- 
sion which they endured for so mauy years under the Bourbon 
monarchy. It can never be said that they»Tvould not willingly 
stifle every private desire in deference to the will of their leader, 
than whom the King of Italy has not a more devoted subject 
With them Garibaldianism is quite as much a religion as 
was Mohammedanism with the followers of the prophet of 
Aral)ia. 

The studied inault which was offered to Garibaldi and his 
followers, brought to maturity those seeds of discontent which 
had already been sown far and wide by the hauteur of the Pied- 
montese. They had been ordered to Caserta for the special 
purpose of beiug reviewed by him, and this was the second 
time he had deceived them, after making them wait for hours in 
ansions expectation. All this time the King was flirting at 
Capua, and it may very reasonably be doubted whether he ever 
intended to review them at all. Most certainly he had a right 
to do as he pleased. Though nothing would have induced this 
portion of his army to remain in Naples during the winter 
months, when no active operations could take place, it would 
have been politic, and certainly kingly, to have sent them to 
their homes, happy and contented, instead of irritated and an- 
noyed, especially when it could have been accomplished by a 
iew kind words and a generous acknowledgment for that which 
their chief had won for bim. Towards evening the king sent to 
ask General Garibaldi to act for him. Perhaps these circum- 
stances served, if possible, to increase the enthusiasm with wliich 
they received their chief, who had yet to make Italy, and might 
possibly afterwards find it a more difficult task to keep his king 
on the throne than he had done in placing him there. Though 
the pouring rain was enough to damp the most buoyant spirits, 
still all knew well that this was the parting farewell of their 
sUghted chief. They were far too much esalted by bis presence 
to care to give tlie slightest indications of the just contempt they 
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entertdned for their sovereign, and in contemplation of future 
glory they were willing to forget the wrongs of the present. 

It seems quite certwi, however, that if any ojwn hoetilitiofl 
should now be procjAimed between Garibaldi and the king, the 
General would be supported by the greater number of the 
South Italian army, in spite of the gross mlBrepresentation of 
the Piedmoutese journals. One of Garibaldi's volunteers, de- 
scribing the present position of affairs, says that he could 
perceive an hourly increasing dislike monifeBting itself in the 
Piedmontese against the conqueror of Calatafimi, Mellazo, and 
the Voltumo*. 

On the 6th of November, Vice-Admiral Persano returned 
from Oaeta. As soon as the French admiral observed that 
Persano occupied a position at the entrance of the river, he sent 
an officer to inform him that he could never be allowed to take 
active measures. The Sardinian admiral answered that he had 
received instmctiona from his king, which ho must obey, and as 
i\irther opposition was not offered by the French squadron, it 
was supposed that force was never seriously contemplated. 
Two days afterwards, however, when the Piedmontese squadron 
commenced the attack upon Gaeta, Admiral de Tinon proved 
himself to be in earnest by ordering the Bretagne to fire a shot 
across the bows of Persano's flag-ship, letting him know, at the 
same time, that he could never permit him, under any circum- 
stances, to approach within 3^ miles of the French squadron, 
which then lay at anchor under the fortress. The effect of this 
act of foreign intervention waa to foster civil war for many 
weeks throughout the land, and was mainly instrumental in 
encouraging Francis 11. in that obstinate resistance, in which 
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we mast all acknowledge ho ehowed a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. 

On the 7th of November Victor EmmaDuel made his trium- 
phal entry into Kaples. Everything forboded ilL The day was 
dark and stormy, and dense clouds that had long been gathering 
from every quarter, now burst in torrents of rain. Arriving at 
the station the king entered the royal carriage, placing Glaribaldi 
on his left, and the Marquis Pallavicini and Signor Mordini, 
the two pro-dictators of Southern Italy, in front. An immense 
crowd thronged the streets ; a stranger however, would, 
probably, have been led to enquire which of the two per- 
Bon^es seated in that carriage was the king, not to say tlrnt 
ewivaa for the hero of Palestro were wanting, but those with 
wliiuh the Neapolitans greeted the name of Garibaldi were 
undoubtedly more numerous. Had Victor Emmanael been 
envious, ho would have had reason to regret his first entry into 
Ni^Ios by the side of so popular a companion. It is said, he 
might have received at the hands of the king any favour be 
chose to ask; this statement, however, cannot be quite free 
from error, as may be gathered from the following incident. 

Fanti and Farini had both snggeated to the General that it 
was quite possible that Piedmontese rule might not meet with 
very general approbation in Naples, and that his volunteers 
might not be encouraged aa much as he could wish. The 
General, therefore, asked three things of the king in retnm for 
the two crowns ho had given him — namely: 1st. To be appointed 
governor of Southern Italy for three years; 2ndly. That the 
decrees he had sigued during his dictatorship should be ratified, 
so far as they were in accordance with the constitutional 
laws of the country ; and, 3rdly. That tho rank conferred by him, 
by virtue of his dictatorship of the Two Sicilies, on his compa- 
nions in arms, should be recognised by the new Italian Govern- 
ment. A peremptory refusal was, if we are informed aright, 
given to the first request. The two last the king's ministers 
were disposed to grant, but upon certidn conditions to be named 
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by themBclves. When told that the king lutfinded to give him 
an order. Garibaldi answered, that a soldier who fought for his 
native country Bhould deaire no richer ornament than a laurel 
Treath to be exchanged for another and a fresher, the nest 
battle won. 

In the end, the king renewed the royal promise he had pro- 
viously made, that Garibaldi's volunteers should be incorporated 
with the regular army, and be eubjected to the scrutiny of a 
mixed commission — a promise which was afterwards broken by 
hifl ministers. Under all these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Garibaldi declined the offers made to him by the 
king. The king offered him apartments in any palace in tlie 
kingdom of Naples he liked to name. He also promised him that 
when his daughter shouM marry he would give Iier a wedding 
portion. He proposed making his eldest son, Menotti, one of 
his aides-3e-camp, offering him at the same time the grand cross of 
an Italian order. Under all the circumstances it will not excite 
much surprise that these offers were revised. Gceneral Cialdini 
had endeavoured, it was said, to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween Cavour and Garibaldi, but it can never be supposed that 
in this Cavour was in earnest. For if he were, why was 
General Fanti permitted to accompany the king? The conduct 
of General Fanti at Florence, and General Garibaldi's resig- 
nation of the command of the army in Tuscany in con- 
sequence of that conduct, will be fresh in the remembrance 
of our readers. Yet now General Fanti was chosen to re- 
gnlate the future destinies of the southern army, although 
he had always been the greatest adversary of tlie volimteers, 
and was believed to be the bitterest foe of Garibaldi him- 
self. On the arrival of the king, his Majesty, as a devout 
Catholic, attended to pay his devotions at the shrine of St. 
Jannuarius, Garibaldi did not kneel, but remained standing apart 
a few paces behind : the king was in his handsome nniform. 
Garibaldi in the old red shirt in which Ue had gaineti two king- 
doms for Victor Emmanuel. Mr. Brooke says, " as the ewivas 
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of the populace rang through the damp air, I thought Garibaldi 
seemed by far the more popular personage of the two, and I 
rejoiced that it was so. What born king on earth is sa great aa 
he in his Bublime simplicity of character and spotlesa purity of in- 
tention? I asked myself that day, and found no answer. The visit 
to the relics was soon over, then bold Victor Emmanuel strode 
down the middle aisle, his plain bluff features set in iron ri^dity, 
never moving a muscle ; and as Garibaldi walked close to 
him, we had an escellent opportunity of comparison. Garibaldi, 
with hia broa<l thoughtful brow, deep sunk clear eyes, in whose 
depths no shade of dishonest purpose ever lurked, and calm 
self-possessed demeanour ; and the king with his dragoon's stride 
and bold glance, with nothing beyond this particularly notice- 
able about him. These two men, the bom king, aud the 
kingly subject, were, indeed, contrasf.s. Then, as Garibaldi 
walked down llie aisle, the people literally rushed upon him, 
kissing him, and clasping the very liem of his red jacket 
like devotees ; and then set up once more a wild shont 
as of long pent-up enthusiasm. The king afterwards 
presented himself at the balcony of the palace with Gari- 
baldi by his side." In the evening the king had an- 
nounced his intention of \-isiting the theatre of San Carlo, 
in state, and about nine o'clock he entered the house, attended 
by his staff. " There appeared," writes Admiral Mundy, " to be 
an absence of that real enthusiasm which such an occasion 
should have inspired. In the first place there was mlsmauage- 
meat at head quarters. It had originally been arranged that 
Garibaldi should accompany the king, and a seat had been 
placed for the Dictator on the left of the royal chair ; but 
a few minutes before the arrival of his Majesty, and when 
excitement was at its highest pitch, a lackey entered the royal 
box and carried off the Dictator's seat. It became immediately 
known throughout the house that Garibaldi would not be 
present, and low murmurs of disapprobation were distinctly 
audible amongst the throng. It was at this Inopportune moment 
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that the doors of the royal boi were thrown open, and the elected 
King of the Italian people marched leisurely to the front. Ilis 
attitude and manner were essentially martial, the defiant expres- 
sion of his countenance bearing testimony to the heroism of hia 
nature. The boldness of hia look, and I may add the severity 
of his aspect, did not qviite comport with the part lie was now 
called upon to act." 

At eleven o'clock on the 8th of November, the king, attended 
by his minister of Btale and the superior officers of his staff, 
received the Dictator in the throne room of the royal palace. 
Signor Conforti, the minister of the mtflrior nnder Garibaldi's 
government, then made the following address to the king, which 
was composed by the Dictator : — Sire, — "The Neapolitan people 
in public meeting assembled, have by an immense majority pro- 
claimed you OB their king. Nine millions of Italians are united to 
the other provinces, which have already long been smiling imder 
the happy rule of your Majesty, and by this unity has been 
verified your solemn promise, that Italy shall belong to the 
Italians alone." ICing Victor Emmanuel replied in his usual 
laconic style, and thus began the constitutional rule of Piedmont, 
and ended the dictatorial functions of Garibaldi in the Penin- 
snla. At the same time Garibaldi issued a long address to 
his companions in arms, fi-om which the following is an 
extract, "To my companions in arms — Providence has 
given Victor Emmanuel to Italy. Every Italian should unite 
himself to him. All should gather close around him. By the 
side of the Re-Galantuomo every strife should disappear, and 
every rancour be dissipated. Once again, I rei^nt my cry to 
yon, to place arms in the hands of all I If the month of March, 
1861, does not find a million of Italians under arm^^-Oh! then, 
Poor Liberty 1 Alas ! for an Italian existence. Italians of 
Catatafuni, of Palermo, of the Voltrimo, of Ancona, of Castelfi- 
dardo, and of Iseniia, and every man of the land who is neither 
a slave nor a coward — come one and all, cluster closely around 
the hero of Paiestro ; and under his tegis will we hurl our 
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united strength upon the crnmbUng ruins of tyranuy. Receive, 
young volunteers — honourable aurvivors of ten battles — one fare- 
well word. It comes radient with affection trom the depths of 
my Boul. I leave you to-day but for a short time only. The hour 
of battle will again see me among you, by the side of the 
Boldiers of Italian liberty. We Bliall soon meet again to march 
towards the north, carrj-ing thither freedom to our brethren, 
who are still doomed to wear the chains of the stranger. Yes, 
brethren, we shall soon meet again to march together to new 
fields of glory.* 

GrusKPPK Gaeibaldl" 

The king speaking to General Garibaldi, obser\-ed— " So you 
are resolved to return to CapreraP" "Tee, Sire;" waa the 
answer. The king then contuiued — " But how do you intend 
to get there ? there are no steamers running in that direction." 
" If any necessity occurred, I would ask my friend Admiral Mundy 
to give me a passage on board an English ship," answered 
Garibaldi. In the end, the Dictator returned to Caprera in on 
American merchant steamer, the Waikijtglon. The courtiers who 
came in the suite of Victor Emmanuel heaped a number of 
petty insults on the Dictator. Those to whom the General had 
granted apartments in the royal palaces, received from the 
Piedmonlfise officials immediate notice to quit. Orders signed 
by him were referred to the ministers for confirmation, and 
when he sent for a carriage to the royal stables to convey him 
to tlie station, the master of the horse sent him a message that 
he had none at his disposal, and recommended him to take a 
fiacre. It must be remembered that Garibaldi remained dictator 
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of tbe two SicilieB until the day before he left ; tliereforo, as a 
matter of right, the carriages of the es-king of Naples belonged 
for the time at least to him. Count Arrivabene, one of the 
most devoted admirers of Cavoar, is compelled to confess that 
that minister, under the e\-il influence of the so-called party of 
order, had determined from the very outset to himible the party 
of action in the dust.* 

When Garibaldi became aware that the question was a mere 
struggle for power, he could not do otherwise than leave the 
country-he had with so much heroism delivered from the iron 
grasp of ita oppressors. Basso, his private socretarj-, was ob- 
liged to inform him that all the money which he (though only 
the day before Dictator of the richest provinces of Italy) hail at 
his command was thirty pounds, saved by him with the greatest 
economy during the campaign. "Do not be anxious. Basso," 
answered Garibaldi, with a smile ; " we have at Caprera plenty of 
wood and com, which we will send to Maddalena for sale," 
Garibaldi returned to Caprera a much poorer man than he had 
left it, nearly as poor indeed as when he wandered in exile in 
the South American forests. 

On the evening of the 8th, Admiral Mundy received a visit 
from Colonel Missori, sent by the General to inform him that 
he hoped to pay him a farewell visit before he quitted the bay. 
Colonel Misaori spoke of his master in terms of great affection, 
and did not hesitate to say he was dejected and low in spirits, 
from a belief that his followers would not be honorably treated 
by tlie Sardinian Government. Admiral Mundy refused to form 
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any judgment npon the intentions of a Government which had 
not yet been installed twenty-four hours, and recommended 
MisBori to look forward with hopefiilnesa to the future destiny 
of his late companions in arms, who, whatever might be the 
opinion of the justice of the war, had immortalized themselves 
in history by their Bclf-denial and heroic bravery. After leaving 
the palace. General Garibaldi established himself at the Hotel 
d'Angleterre, and at dawn on the 9th he rose, and wishing to 
leave Naples without the people being aware of his intention, 
he embarked at once before dawn of day, almost unmanned 
by the grief of the faithful followers who were forbidden by 
fate to accompany lilm; and at six in tlie morning, while 
the guns of the Hannibal thundered forth the honors due to his 
rank, Lieutenant Wilmot informed the Admiral that General 
Garibaldi was in bis cabin ; he was dressed in his usual costume, 
but without a, sword. Lookingout of the windows and pointing 
to an English merchant vessel that was discharging her steam, he 
said in a melancholy tone, "There is the ship which is to carry me 
to my island home, but. Admiral, I could not depart without 
expressing steadfast faith in the honour of the British flag." 
Garibaldi then invited the Admiral to pay him a visit at his 
cottage in Caprera. Of General Cialdini, he spoke in tlie 
warmest terms of affection and respect; the name of the 
king had not been introduced. When Garibaldi took leave 
his previous animation departed. He became dejected, and 
his whole manner was that of a man in intense suffering, 
paying a farewell visit. 

"It is the last that I make before leaving Naples, Your conduct 
to me smce our first meeting at Palermo has been characterized 
by so much kindness and generosity, that it can never be 
eradicated from my memory. It is engraven there indelibly: 
will last during the whole of my life." Admiral Mundy replied, 
" I certainly had endeavoured to treat him with that courtesy 
and consideration which was amply his due, both from his own 
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homanc conduct aud from the ocquieBccncc be had ^ycn to 
every proposal I had made. After a visit of twenty minutes* 
duration the ex-dictator stepped iiito his Utile skiff, rowed by 
four boys, and returned to the Washington. The vessel turned 
her head and steered a direct course for Cuprera, just as the 
cannon from the forts flred their morning salute in honour of 
Victor Emmanuel." To the account of his visit, the English 
admiral adds an accoimt of the appeivrance of Garibaldi, "The 
whole expression of his countenance is one of great benevolence 
and intelligence, without the least approach to fierceness, yet 
there is not wanting a Icmk of profound astuteness. There is at 
the same time a siinpHi^ity and even a tenderness in his manner 
and address which is most captivating, whilst his general bearmg 
and attitude are marked with dignity and composure. No 
person of moderate observation could be engaged, even in a short 
ooDversationj with this remarkable man, without being struck 
with the clear silvery tone of Ins voice and the originality of his 
style," The correspondent of the Ti/nea writing during the 
cainpagnos on the lakes, in 1859, says, " I could scarcely believe 
that the quiet, unaffected, gentlemanly man who entered and sat 
down with ns, was Garibaldi. A child would stop him in the 
street to ask him what o'clock it was, but the man condemned 
to immediate execution would never, after a look of that calm 
determined face, waste time in asking mercy upon earth. During 
our long interview he spoke much of passing events, excepting his 
own share in them. He has the calm manner and appearance of 
the English gentleman and officer ; it was only when he spoke 
of the generous sympathy of the people of England with the 
sufferings of Italy that his Sason-like calmness gave way; then, 
as he assured us again and again how thoroughly it was appre- 
ciated by Italians of every class, and how grateful they were for 
it, he showed that the warm blood of Italy burned in his veins. 
My impression had been that his operations were more the result 
of rash impulse than military calculation ; but it was palpable 
tiiat, strong as may be his impulses, they are thoroughly under 
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controL Bold and eoterprising even to apparent raslmess, he is, 
DO doubt, but be is also cool and calculating ; and as I vatcbed 
bim on tbe opposite side of tbe table, telling tbe ladies of his 
voyages to China and the aiitipodes, as pleasantly and calmly as 
if in a London drau-ing-room, while at any monient he might be 
interrupted by the fire of an overpowering Austrian force 
brought by railway to his outposts, I felt no doubt that be 
had made arrangements for tbe very worst, and knew well 
how to put them into execution. But what impressed ma most 
was tbe mental calibre of tbe man. I met bim with tbe idea that 
he was tittle more than a dashing popular military leader; I parted 
from him witli the conviction that bis warlike career is a mere epi- 
sode in his history, and that his true greatness will be seen in the 
political regeneration and government of bis country." We are 
informed by tbe correspondent of another of our daily journals 
that tbe natural dignity and lion-like majesty of bis countenance 
rather incline a beholder to overrate bis real stature, which is 
certainly not above the middle size. Mr. Brook writes: — "I 
never in my Ufe saw a face like Garibaldi's — so dignified, so 
resolute, and so perfectly self-possessed in bis everj- lineament — 
with the eye of an eagle, the brow of a Grecian sage — his smile 
is the sweetest and most re-assuring m tbe world." Tlins far 
respecting the appearance of Garibaldi. While the English legion 
were in bivouac one night, they were joineil by Garibaldi, with 
the whole of bis staff, who slept amongst them, with a little straw 
for his pillow, and to tbeir minds he could never have seemed 
greater than when be lay sleeping on the ground in their midst, 
with their colonel by his side. 

Tlie king did not make himself popular at N'aples. Count 
Arrivabene says that, on his departure, the ardnons burden of 
the government fell upon Farinl, whose mission in Southern 
Italy proved a complete failure. He chose for his advisers men 
who did not enjoy the confidence of the people ; tbe very men 
who had obstinately opposed the hero of tbe day ; the great 
warrior whose influence had increased in proportion to the wrongs 
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which, according to the general opinion, ha<l been inflicted upon 
him. It is certainly not ray intention to nndt'irate the difEcultiea 
which surrounded the newly estabtiahed National Government, 
which were, without doubt, at that time very conaidemble. We 
ncKt come to the trial of the Duke of Cajanello, which Count 
Cavour himself confesses to have been foolishly gotnp, and was, 
according to him, an act of gross oppression an<i injiLstice. Not- 
withstanding, however, the Duke was only restored to liberty in 
November, 1861, when every Italian of sound political jn<lgnient 
had expressed grave disapprobation of the illegal proceedings. 
No doubt brigandage by this time had advanced rapidly ; stiU, 
it is difficult to justify General Cioldini shooting seven men at 
Somma without the shadow of a trial, and committing the town 
of Pont« Landalfo to the flames. 

Many other facts might be adduced to prove that unjuatifi- 
able severity is not to be attributed to the Bourbons alone. 
Thus, says Count Arrivabene, did the central government of 
Turin heap error upon error. Captain Forbes states, " Nearly 
two months have now elapsed since Garibaldi retired from the 
dictatorship of the Two Sicilies, and left to the Piedmontese the 
delicate tAsk of consolidating the kingdom. The promise that 
the Garibaldian volunteers should be incorporated with the 
army of Italy, and then be subjected to the scrutiny of a mixed 
commission, was broken by a decree reversing this order, and 
requiring them to imdergo a similar inspection even before they 
were admitted into the service at all. Thus were the brave 
Gnribaldinians sent to their homes burning with indignation at 
the ingratitude that had been shown to their chief, while the 
remainder had to wring concession after concession from an 
ungracious government, which has alreaiJy felt the necessity of 
retracing its steps, and sought to appease those whom it had 
alighted by granting them, at first three months', and eventually 
six months' pay. The following anecdote shows that Garibaldi 
was aware of the feeluigs entertained towards him by the 
government. Shortly after his return to Caprera, a gentleman 
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huving & claim upon the gOTeinment of Naples duriog his dicta- 
torship, waited upoii him at Caprera, and laid all the papers 
before him. The Gpneral prouoiunced the claim perfectly jost, 
and Boid that he had every reason to believe that the ministers 
would do him justice. " Would you, then, General," said he, 
"do me the favor of giving me in writang your opinion of the 
justice of my claim?" " Mosit certainly, if you wish it, forttis 
yom- undoubted right ; but, let me advise you, as a friend, to 
present your claims at Turin on their own merits. In that case, 
I feel certain they will be acknowledged, for I am convinced 
they have every wish to do full justice. If, unfortunately, my 
name and opinion are introdncetl, I fear that the claims toill he at 
once condemned, however certain of success, they may be allowed 
to rest on their own merits." Towards the end of December the 
king sent General Turr to Caprera with a necklace for Garibaldi's 
daughter and a letter for the General. 

TliuB ended the year ; a year for ever glorious &s having seen 
the successful attempt of a true and noble-hearted hero to make 
Italy one and united.* 

• An sCMiant of Uie (leoerai's vio 
giren. A viail to those in Sicily m 

taken (rom the letter of ■ joong Ainei „ , „ ^ .. _ 

bnldi. Hu wyg : — " One of the most moving lighta it hu hetin my lot to witneaa, 
was Oaiibaldi 9 visit here the other moniiiig. Aa be entered the din'erent mudi H 
■somod aH thongh an electric ahock had heen comuiaoieatfld tn all the inniaten, 
alter the firht Joyful cry, E lui t E tiaribaldi I E il Ocneride, u dead ailenca pre- 
Tailed, all eyea were fixed apon him aa he pasaod tram bed to bed, taking the thin 
waited hands in his, or preaaing hla nun niwn mnny a rcverish hraw. making each 
patient feel tliat he WBi his General's (arunrite son, and that Irom him he might 
flipccl all that a father'! tenilemess coold give — kU Ids own men were known (o 
bini ; he chUed them hj their names, remembered whtre and how Ihey were 
wounded, promoted this one, t>romiBed hononrsble ernplojmcnl to others disabled 
tor milita^ senice, granted pennisaion for others to go home, providing them with 
ample means. When he esme to the Sicilians he inquired kindly into their want! 
■tud coadiUuni ; nrdercd that Uie pay nf one should be doubled, that unother 
should be pensioneid, uid so on. But perhaps the most inloreBting scene of all was 
his viait to the Neapolitan wards, where we have eleven wounded prisoners, who 
have petiUoned to enter onr nmks. After being told that they wore wounded at 
Calata Fimi, he aald ' then yon are brave men. Inily I Yon have been misled : taught 
to look upon UB as enemies. 1 am fortunate to ham you for my soldiers, tor my 
brotben.' These men strong and stalwart as they were, wept like little children, 
■ud in Oaridaldi*! eyes were tears— one felt why it u that he is so loved, ao iduliaed 

Oarihaldi's government of Kajdes has been so much attacked tbat we give the 
foUnwing letter, which describes its condition on the 13th of September :— ^' There 
ia nnch In be done here, and Oaridaldi Is doing it well. It is impoaalblo to take up 
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k jonnul, or more mbottt In the midit at the t*«1 crowdi which tbrong the coital, 
*nthcnit feeling that ■ muter ipirit is htm. LooH before the oitj hiu shiikui off 
it* >ltllilber the dictator it up and driring abont. Yeiterdny he went to Tint Niaida, 
and anrprined the Britiiih library on hi* return with a Tint, at haU-paat aii o'clock 
a^m., wlihing to purchaae wnne bookn. During the da; he i§ hard at work, and the 
folloinnB are Home uf the tmita ol hi> Uboun. AU politioal pciioners are to be 
lltHimled iinmedUtel;. Ail cnstom-hoiua bairlen between Sicily and tbe Nea- 
politan continent are abolisbed. Twelve infant aaylumB, one for each qaartcr, are 
to be efltabliahod in the capital at the pnblie enteaae, and are to be jjiiiuidpal 
inatitntinna. Secret minulenal tnnda are to be aboliahed. The trial by jnry in 
oimiual eases ia to be established. The order o( Jeauitii with all their dependenciea 
is aboliahed in the temtory of the two BieilieB, and their proper^ declared national. 
All contracts on properly for the benefit of the order are uinalied. The burial of 
the dead a bencerorward abaolntely forbidden within the walls of a citr. 

The Official Journal of Naples of September the Sth. published a earies of 
decrees, amongat others that " All Che acts of poblic authonty and of adudiuatra- 
tion are to be Usnod in the name of His Majesty, Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
and all the aeals of eUle of public adminialratioD and of the pnblie officen are to 

Kins of Italy." The public debt of the Neapolitan State was reoogniied, the 
pnbuc banks were to continue their payment!, aa also the discount bank, according 
to ousting laws and rcgtilatiana. Passports tor the United Italian Stales were 
abolished. Ac, &c. On the I-llh of September he placed nil the aiiipH of war and 
commeroe. the arsenals and mnterials of marine, by decree, at the digpoeal of Sai- 
dioiu. pntllng tbem in tbe hands of Admiral teraano. The Neapolitan navy, whloh 
bad deserted all together to Qaribaldi, was very lemedable, taking a place in 
respect to matorial at least above the second rank in Europe, and tefl litOo beUiw 
thst of the Dnited Slates, the number ol vessels amounted lo 90 carrying 786 gnns, 
with a compliment of npwarda of 7.000 sailors: ot the vessels twenty-seven were 
steamers, one of these carried «ity gnos. eleven were frigates armed with ton guns 
each, eight corvettes with eight guns each, besides seven HnBUer vessels, each with 
fonr gnns. 01 the sixty or more sailing vessels, the tartest was armed with eighty 
gnns. There were Ave frigates carrying an aggregate of 253 guns, or about fifty 
each. Amongit the rest were bomb and mortar boats in considenble munber, and 
others armed with Faiihan gnns. In one of his last speeches in Naples Qaribaldi 
angst the Indians two geninaes aru reoogoiaed and adored, one of good 
-» nr ,, -* .. ^^j^ ^ ^^ f^^ Italy is the Pope King- Let no 
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with Christuuiity— tho 

^ _-...j lot Italy. You whom 

I now address— yon the edncated and enltivalea portion of the eitiaenshlp, yon have 
the duty of educating the people— educate them to be ehrislians. odncste tbem to be 
Italians. Ednealion gives liberty, ndacation gives to the people the means and the 
icnre and defend f ' • ■ ~ -■ ■ 
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CODunencement of the Tear 1861— Oariboldi nritcB to the Glasgow Comintttee— 
Sardinia merged in the kingdom of Italy — Rome offlcinlly dei^Ltred the Hat o( 
govenimeiit — Gmribaldi wriras at Tnrin — Proposal lo gruit him £4,000 ■ yeut 
— He declines — CaTooi and Qarihaldl in the Chnmbera — Cialdisi irrila to 
Garibaliti Ihat ho had heeome hi» adveraary— Hia reply— Becomes reconciled — 
Dsalh of Cavoor — Mr. StuiaSeld, M.P., on Italian onity — Cavoni had predictod 
in 1629, that he HOold be a miniatcr of the kingdom of Italy— The tsrm at 
Caprer* — "ToBoma with Ouihaldi" — AnniTereary of the restoration of Italy 
—End of the yen 1861. 

Thb year 1861 opened quietly. Garibaldi was still at Caprera. 
The following letters prove, however, that he was by no means 
in a state of inactivity. He felt that unless Italy were kept per- 
petually before the eyes of the world, what remained still to be 
done for the completion of its unity might be forgotten. In Janu- 
ary he wrote to the " Glasgow Garibaldi Fund Committee" in the 
following terms : — " Gentlemen, — llie conflict between the two 
opposing principles of good and evil — the first represented by 
Christ, who came to biiug freedom to all mankind, and the 
second by the tyrants and the false priests who conspire to keep 
the world degraded and enslaved — rages more fiercely tlian ever 
in these our own times, because the second principle, which has 
been dominant for so many centuries, is now menaced by the 
re-awakening of onr people. Justice compels mo to declare that, 
as regards Italy, England is the representative of good, and that 
she deserves our deejiest gratitude. May God bless the people 
of England, who, while they proudly and vigilantly guard the 
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liberty of their own conntry, are ever ready to grant onreserved 
hospitality to the unfortunate ; and, strong in the conscionsness 
of their own fi-cedoni, have dared to speak ont boldly, and, hy 
80 tloing, have given to us comfort and support. Glasgow, in 
addition, was the first to send us material aid in the hour of onr 
grcatest need. I beg of you, gentlemen, to accept Uiese few 
words of gratitude for all the good which yoa have done to our 

The General also addressed the following letter to the Central 
Committee of Genoa. " The Central Committee ought, every 
day and at every instant, unceasingly to repeat to all the com- 
mittees, and to endeavour by every means to penetrate every 
Italian with the idea that in the spring of this year, 1861, Italy 
must have a million of patriots under arms, as the surest means 
of making us powerful masters of onr omti destinies, and worthy 
of the respect of the world, whose eyes are now fised upon us, 
I believed it right to warn the volunteers, however, that no 
enrolment is formed, or advised by me for the moment." 

The Turin Parliament was opened by the king in person ; 
Garibaldi's name was not mentioned, but the king stateil tliat a 
general of world-wide renown had led the armies of Italy to 
vietorj', and those few words alone were all that the king thought 
proper to devote, in a long speech, to the hberator of Xaples. 
One of the first things that Parliament did, was to merge the 
kingdom of Sardinia in the kingdom of Italy, so confirming 
Garibaldi's words, " King of Italy," Rome also was officially 
declared by Parliament the seat of the new monarchy. If the 
kingdom of Italy was to be a reality, the king of Italy must 
be king in Rome. The Papacy also having chosen to put itself 
forward as a rival power to Italy, the triumph of the national 
demanded the demolition of the temporal )>ower of 
the Pope. Turin, from its geographical position, could 
hardly be the capital of the Neapolitan provinces, wliile the 
traditional jealousies of Northern and Southern Italy, would 
j-ield more readily to a central government at Rome than at 
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Turin, or elsewhere. Cavour stated that the ideas of a Dation 
were few in nuniber, and that to the commou Italian mind 
the idea of Italy was inseparable from that of Rome. An 
Italy of which Rome was not the capital wonld be no Italy 
for the Italian people. For the existence, then, of a national 
Italian spirit, the posHcssioii of Rome as the capital was an 
essential condition. " The choice of a capital," said be, " must 
be determined by high moral considerations — on which the 
instinct of each nation mast decide for itself. Rome, gentlemen, 
nnites all the historical, intellectual, and moral qualities which 
are required to form the capital of a great nation. Convinced — 
deeply convinced — aa I am of this truth, I think it my bonnden 
duty to proclaim it as Bolemnly as I can before you and before 
the ooontry. I think it my duty, also, to appeal, under these 
circumstances, to the patriotism of oil Italian citizens, and of the 
representatives of all onr most illustrious cities, when I beg 
them to cease all discussion on this question, so that Europe 
may become aware that the necessity of having Rome for our 
capital is recognised and proclaimed by the wliole nation. So 
far as I am personally concerned, I shall go to Rome with 
sorrow. Having but little taste for art, I am persuaded that 
amidst the splendid monuments of ancient and modem Rome, 
I shall regret the formal and unadorned streets of my native 
city." He admitted, also, that the solution of the Kcapolitan 
difficulties was bound up with the Roman question : the govern- 
ment would energetically suppress any disturbances in Naples, 
but the most efficacious means to that c-nd would be the solution 
of the Roman question. 

Early in April, Garibaldi arrived in Turin, it was believed to 
be present at the discussion in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
affairs of Southern Italy. He was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the people, but suffered severely from a violent 
attack of rheumatic fever, and was confined to his bed the day 
afler hie arrival. Bulletins of his healtJi were issued every day, 
and for some time the greatest anxiety prevailed. 
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On the 15th of April, 'while still suffering greatly from pain 
and feror, and a close prisoner in consequence, Garibaldi wrote a 
letter to the president of the chamber, in which he referred to his 
actions in proof of his devotion to his king and his country, but 
said that the manner in which the Southern army had been treated 
had filled his soul with dis(]ain. He concluded by proposing a 
project of law for a vast national armament, basing it upon the 
old Piedmont«se statute, wliich only required putting into force. 
He observed, speakmg to some English visitors, that it was to 
prevent the necessity for war that he wanted the government to 
arm the nation, sayijig, with a smile : — " Biplomncy will be per- 
fectly polite towards us if we have 700,000 men under anns and 
ready to fight, this would be the best seconding of the parlia- 
mentary declaration that Rome is our capital, and the Pope 
would be perfectly safe in our hands ; we should allow neither 
disrespect towanls him or towards those who followed him. 
France would then discover that we had a right to Rome, and 
England would rejoice to find in Italy a strong and loyal ally, 
with institutions similar to her own." A bill was brought into 
parliament witli the consent of the ministers, to grant Cialdini 
a thousand pounds sterling per annum, in consideration of hia 
services to the Italian cause ; all the partisans of Garibaldi voted 
for it, and another bill was brought forward granting to General 
Garibaldi £4,000 a year, and the title of the first citizen of Italy, 
Whether Grencral Garibaldi would or would not have accepted 
this grant it is difficult to say. Ue certMoly would never have 
done 6o from the ministers who, as he believed, had misgoverned 
Naples. But the fact of being granted by an act of parliament, 
placed it in a very different light. Both in Sicily and Naples he 
often regretted that he had not more money to give away. It 
would have increaseil his power of doing good, and all his 
friends and his party were prepared to urge him to accept it. 
Wlien this became known, CialdUii wrote to the chambers 
declining the grant to him, and it was reported tliat he did not 
act in that manner without having ascertained that hia doing so 
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would be agreeable to at least one member of the cabinet. Gari- 
baldi's frienda then thought it the moet prudent coarse that the 
General should likewise decline the grant, which he accordingly 
did without delay. On the 1 81h of April, though in a very unfit 
State to leave his bed from pain and fever, he was present aa 
member for Naples, in the Chamber of Deputies, and was 
received with such an outburst of applause, that the busineaa of 
the chambers was temporarily suspended. Baron Rica^oli then 
requested the ministry to state their motives for disbanding the 
army of Southern Italy. General Fanti, the minister of war, 
defended the measures which had been taken. He said that it 
was impossible to incorporate all the Garibaldian officers with 
tJie royal army so as to permit them to retain the rank they had 
previously held. 

General Garibaldi aJlnded to die disturbed state of Naples, 
and almost accused the ministry of having fomented civil war 
in Southern Italy. He said he was there to defend his companions 
in arms. Words of conciliation Ijad been brought him, 
but they were only words, and he was a man of deeds. 
" Wlien," he continued, " my country is at stake / shall alwat/a 
yield; but can I shake hands witli a man who has made me a 
foreigner in my native land. The minister of war has stated 
that he saved Central Italy from anarchy. I appeal to those 
who governed the country. There never was any danger of 
anarchy. I do not want to bandy personalities ; but I must 
defend my own honour." Tlien after an eloquent defence of the 
volunteer army, be continued: "These are glorious facts to 
record, and that glory was not darkened until this cabinet 
extended its cold and baneful hand over the south." Count 
Cavour here rose, in great excitement, and said a few words 
that were inaudible amid the cries of " Order, order," General 
Garibaldi continned : " I thought I had purchased the right of 
speaking the truth to the representatives of the country by 
thirty years' service." The President (M. Rattazzi) here in- 
terposed : " Speak ; but do not offend others." General Gtari- 
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baldi: "I speak of the borrors of a Iratriuidal war." Cotuit 
Cavonr exdainied (passionately) : " No one desired civil war. I 
cannot allow such words to pass." General uproar. The Presi- 
dent put on liis hat and retired. After the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour the sitting was resumed. The President (Rattaz^) : " I 
ain compelled to blame General Garibaldi severely for the words 
he baa used. I must recommend him to be more moderate, or 
else I must condemn him to silence." General Garibaldi : "Then 
I promise I wlU not apeak any more of the miuisters." Resum- 
ing his speech, be spoke with great moderation ; he entered into a 
full defence of the southern army, and said that the three divi- 
sions of volunteers, as decreed, were not suflicient for a national 
armament. He also entered into the hbtory of the grievances of 
bis companions in arms. 

General Bixio observed that the division between General 
Gflirbaldi and Count Cavour was a great misfortune; Count 
Cavour acknowledged the immense services of the volunteers, 
sajing that they bad proved that all Italians knew how to fight 
and to die for their country. The Government had done all in 
its power to increase the regular army, though be bad not 
examined General Garibaldi's project, be would second its being 
taken into consideration. He could understand tlic General's 
feeling respecting Xice and Savoy from his own grief on that 
occasion. 

General Garibaldi then continued: — " I am satisfied with Coimt 
Cavour's explanation, but there are means of ajipeasing our 
political dissensions. I am snre Count Cavonr loves bis country, 
let him therefore use his infiuence in 8uji|>ort of ray bill for 
arming the country ; let the volunteers of the army nf the South 
be recalled into service ; thus we shall be reconciled." 

General Garibaldi's very imprudent visit to (he Chamber, ao 
far as his liealth was concerned, brought on as might be expected 
an access of fever, which again cowfini.il him to the house for 
some days, but no one who saw liiui during the next day could 
help being struck with hia perfect and entire satisfaction and 
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pleasure at his reconciliation with Cavour ; he said, " They tell 
me Italy suffered from onr dissensions, it shall not be my fault 
if ever we have another :" and speaking of the warmth of the 
first part of his speech, he said, laughing: "After all, it waa 
not half BO violent as many speeches in the English House of 
Commons, at the passing of the Roman Catholic relief bill, 
the reform bill, &c. Ac, and I was grieved at the neglect shewn 
to my brothers in arms. I spoke from my heart." Two days 
alWrwards, Garibaldi held a conference with tlie chiefs of hla 
party and superior officers. The General informed them that he 
was satisfied, and it was decided to accept the policy of Coiut 
Cavour, and to repose confidence in his future intentions. 

On the 23rd of April, General Garibaldi, still confined to his 
room, was talking with the Marchioness Pallavicmi and another 
lady, when a letter was placed in bis hands. He read and 
answered it without delay, conversing with the ladies all the 
while, and requested Colonel Corte, who entered at the moment, 
to leave the note at Cialdini's hotel. 

The letter of General Cialdini's in question was as follows : — 
" All my affection for you baa disappeared, and I have become 
yonr political adversary. We are not disposed to bear your 
tyranny. You are reproached with having given orders to 
Colonel Tripoli to receive ns with musket shots. I have lieard 
your words and those of General Sivtori in the Italian Parliament, 
and following them up U> this conclusion, I arrive at the secret 
idea of your party, which aims at rendering itself master of the 
army and the countrj-, threatening us, if unsuccessful, with civil 
war. I do not know what the country tliinks of this, but I can 
assure you that the army fears not your threats ; it is only afraid 
of your government. Yon have reason to boast of your great 
and marvellous enterprise, but you exaggerate its results. 
When we arrived, you were at the Voltnmo in a very bad con- 
dition. The fall of Capua, Gceta, Messina, and Ciritella del 
Tronto, was not brought about by your operations. Fifty-sis 
thousand Bourbon soldiers were beaten and dispersed by 




UB. Our iimiy and fleet took anffii^ient part in tlie work nl" 
destroying more than lialf the Neapolitan array, so sliare with 
me tlie feelings of disgust and grief which the intemperance 
displayed by you and yoiir party have raised in my mind." 
vas also made in tliis lctt«r to Garibaldi 
having gone to the Chaialter in a red shirt. Some people 
thought Cialdini might have remembered it was in that dross 
he gained two crowns for Victor Emmanuel, and entered 
Naples by his side. Garibaldi wrote in answer: — " Strong in 
my conscience as an Italian soldier and citizen, I will not descend 
to justify myself against these accusations, as by so doing 
I should fail in respect to the king and his army. I know 
nothing of the orders said to have been given by me to Colonel 
Trii>oli. I gave onlers that the Italian soldiei's of the Northern 
Army should be received as brothers* although I knew that that 
army had come to put down the revolution, which, according to 
the words addressed by Senior FarJni to Napoleon HI., was 
personified in me. I believe tliat, in n(y quality of deputy, I 
have stated to the chamber a few of the wrongs which the 
Southern Army has snstaineil at the haniis of the ministry. 
I believe I had a right to do so. Tlie Italian army will find in 
its ranks one soldier more when it has to fight against the 
enemies of Italy. You are well aware of this. AU that may 
have been said of me is a calumny. It is not true that when on 
the Voltumo we were in a bad condition. As far as I know, the 
army has applauded the free and moderate words of the soldier 
deputy to whom the honour of Italy has been an object of 
worship all his lift?. If any one is ofiended with me for speaking 
in my own name only, I wait calmly for satisfaction to be 

■ Ouibildi's nddreaB rospecliug the IHedinDnl«Be ann;. — " Pennio of NipleB, 
onr brethren iti the iLaliHD Army, commuidtid bj the j^allaat Ocufrnl Cbddlm. dodi- 
bal Uie caemieb of Italy And cunqoer. Thr mnat uf LHinuiicioro Lna been defeated 
by those ruliuit men. All tho proTincea ensLn^ b; them are (re«. Ancoui u onn. 
The loliuit •oldiim of the iimiy of the North hare pusBcd the froDtior uid are on 
Neapolitan aoil. We shall bodd bate tht grxid forlime to daap their Tidorioos 
bands." For the Bt»te of the UBribaldian aimy on the Yoltanio. the reader li re- 
connt of Captain Staarl Foibo. B.N., vho vu there and saw it. — 
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demanded for my words. I desire the establish ment of a 
national monarchy." Respecting bis dress, the General stated 
his belief that in a free coimtry every one was at liberty to dress 
as he liked. The exeitement which these letters cansed in 
Tuiin was very great. Garibaldi's reception whenever he 
appeared at the window was most enthusiastic. The few 
words he uttered to the people were those of peace and concord, 
but always requesting them to ami as the best and only means 
of obtaining lasting peace, and, above all, to rally round the 
constitutional monarchy. It was supposed by many that General 
Fanti (whose conduct in 1859 the reader will remernber, and 
who, during the winters of 1860 and 1 861 had proved, in many 
ways to be referred to hereafter, his dislike to tlie volunteers), 
was well aware of the contents of General Cialdini's letter before 
it waj9 sent. On tlie evening of the day that the General 
received it, a young English peeress remarked in society what a 
shaniefiil composition it was ; Hie General hearing the remark, 
althoTigh not addressed to him, observed, " Hash ; I cannot 
allow such words to pass. Cialdini is a brave man, and has fouglit 
tlie battles of Italy. I cannot permit another word to be spoken 
against him here." Aplaj-fuldemandto know the thoughts of 
another visitor having elicited a reluctant answer that it was 
feared General Cialdini would not in fttture love the General 
much, and that it was hoped he was not jealous, " VThat matter," 
was the answer, " if only he love Italy." 

The Chamber of Deputies agreed, by a large majority, to 
take into consideration the project of Garibaldi in reference to 
arming the nation ; the ministry voted in favor of the resolution. 
The Italian papers mentioned the joy manifested by the people 
that Garibaldi and Cavour had become reconciled, and before 
the General left Turin, ho had a long and friendly interview 
with Count Cavonr; explanations were entered into on both 
sides, it was beheved that respecting Venetia, Garibaldi placed 
himself unreservedly in the hands of the ministers. Italy bad 
to gain possession of her capital, before she would fitly begin 
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the enterprise of rescniiig ber outlying pro-tTiice. GiiribnKli 
expressed the greatest pleasure at the idea of a reconciliation 
with Cialdini, and, in fact, met aud shook hands with him most 
cordially; he waa unable to obtain the fresh air jieceasary for 
his recovery in Turin, the people coming in crowds from the 
country to see him, and every mother wanting hrni to kiss and 
take her bahy m his arms, this from hie wonderful love of 
children sod great good nature, was no punishment to him, but 
it interfered with his recovery, and he left for the country honso 
of a fiiend, and then, finding that things continued to progress 
to his satisfaction, returned to Caprera. Tliis was at the 
end of April. Not a month had elapsed before an event took 
place which filled all Italy with grief — the deatli of 
Cavonr. It was on the 30ih of May that he was taken ill. 
Engrossed with Neapolitan affairs at the period when he was 
Btricken with mortal illness, the recollection of them haunted his 
fevered brain, and ev en a few hours before his death hemnrmured 
"I will have no state of siege," which he continually repeated, 
whilst his last hour was approaching. The mistakes he had been 
led into by the so-called consorteria of political exiles he willingly 
confessed, and he had already set to work to have them repaired, 
ii'hen his exertions were cut short by the hajid of death.* It was 
shortly before his illness that he declared, " In future any policy 
in the world rather than an alhance with France." 

Mr. Dicey informs us, " There is no evidence to show that 
Cavour was sceptical in his religious creed ; there is as little that 
he devoted much thought to it. In his domestic relations, as a 
childless and wealthy bachelor, he was neither leas nor more 
moral than the men amongst whom he moved." Speaking of 
Cavour's policy, Mr. Dicey says, " That he had no doubt Cavour 
considered the maintenance of his own authority essential to the 
welfare of Italy, and that to maintain authority he would not 
have been scrupulous as to the measures he adopted." Cavour's 
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fondneBS for office and public life are alflo often referred to, and j 
of these Garibaldi had certainly no wish to deprive him. He j 
held the same language at Turin aa he had done when he left 
Naples : " Do what jou will, so that you make Italy one. Only j 
let Justice be done to my companions in arms, and let Naples be j 
governed in a constitutional manner. All tiat he demanded ] 
is justice for the future. Fanti, even, was perfectly welcome to •! 
the sweets of office." All his own preWoualy formed plana were 
abandoned, or made subservient to those of Cavour, and the -i 
Dirritto contained constant notices that no enlistments were | 
authorised by him. 

An attempt has recently been made to give to the so-called i 
moderate party the merit of planning a United Italy. Sir. ■ 
Slansfield, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, whose recent 
efforts to reform his department have already earned for 
him the gratitude of tlie English people, says, " Italy has already 
accomplished of her ujiity so much, that no policy save that of 
an absolute completion of the task is any lunger to be dreamed 
of or suggested, and considering, too, how predominantly the 
credit and the [tractical fruits of that success have, in the opinioa 
of the world and in the possession of power, enured to the 
benefit of the Moderate J>arty, it would seem natural to imagine 
that they, too, must have had the unity of their coimtry long in 
view, and that they can have differed only from the National 
party as to the policy best adapted to the attainment of a com- 
mon object; and yet I believe the acceptance of the idea of 
Italian Unity, as an object of practical statesmanship, by the 
leaders of the Moderate party, must be admitted to be of a very I 
recent date. 

" I will go back to Gioberti, "who was the founder of that party : 
in the Sardinian Chambers on the 10th of February, 1849, on 
the eve of the short campaign which ended in the defeat of 
Novara, Gioberti said — ' I consider the unity of Italy a chimera : 
we must be content with its union,' And if you look to the 
writings, the speeches, the acts, of all the leading men of the 
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Moderate party until a very recent period, yon will find iliem 
all, without exception, not only not propounding or advocating 
unity, or directed to its accomplishment, but explicitly directed 
to a different solution. Ton will find the proof of what I say 
inBalbo's "Hopes ofltaly;" in Dm-ando's "EsBay on Italian 
Nationality," advocating three Italics, north, centre, and south ; 
in Bianchi Giovini's work entitled "Mazsdni aud his Utopias;" 
and in Gnaltcrio's " Revolutions of Italy." Minghetti, Ricasoli, 
Farini, each and all have been the advocates of a confederation 
of Princes rather than of a united Italy. 

Let me come to Cavour. An attempt lias recently been 
made to claim for him the credit of having since the days 
of his earliest manliood conceived the idea of making him- 
Mlf the mbister of a future united Italy. In an article in the 
July " Quarterly," by a well-known pen, a letter of Cavour, 
written about 1829 or 1830, is cited in implied justification of 
this claim. He had been placed imder arrest a short time in the 
Fort de Bard, on account of political opinions expressed with 
too much freedom. In a letter to a lady wlio had written con- 
doling with him on his disgrace, he says: — "I thank you, 
Madame la M.irqnise, for the interest which you take in my 
disgrace ; but, believe me, for all tliat, I shall work out my 
career. I have much ambition — an enormous ambition; and 
when I become minister I hope to justify it, since already in my 
dreams, I eee myself Minister of the Kingdom of Italy." Now 
thia is, I need not say, a moRt remarkable letter, and of the 
greatest interest, as showing the confidence in his oivn future, at 
BO early an age, of one of the greatest statesmen of our times. 
But no one acquainted with the modem history of Italy, and 
ianiiliar with its recognised phraseology could read in this 
letter the prophecy of that unity which is now coming 
to pass. Tlie " Kingdom of Italy " is a well-known phrase 
borrowed from Uie time of Napoleon, and has always meant 
until facts have enlarged it« significance, that the kingdom of 
Dorthem Italy, whose precedent existed under Napoleon, which 
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was the object of PiedmontcBe policy in '48 and '49, aod one 
the explicit terms of the contract of Pombier's in '59. It is 
rather a curiouK incoiiEist€iicy in the article in qnestion, that in , 
itself furoishea ample evidence that the unity of Italy was no 
part of the practical programme of the moderate party. " Ca- 
vour," we are told, " founded in 1847 with Ma friends, Cesar e 
Baldo, Santa Kosa, Buoncampagni, Castelli, and other men of I 
moderate constitutional views, the liisorgimento, of which he 
became the editor ; and the principles of the new periodical 
were announced to be " independence of Italy, union between the 
princes', and people's progreaa in the path of reform, and a 
league between the Italian States." Again, after saying that it 
was Ricasoli and the leaders of the conatitutional party who 
recalled (in '40) the Grand Ducal family to Tuscany, and that 
Gieoberti proposed the return of the Pope to Kome. The 
■writer goes on to say, " It was an immense advantage to the 
restored princes to have been thus brought back by the moet 
inteUigent and moderate of their eubjects. All that the wisest 
and most influential men in Italy asked, was a federal union of 
the different states in the Peninsula, upon a liberal and constitu- 
tional basis, from which even the House of Austria waa not to 
be excluded. 

I must trouble yon with one more quotation. At the Con- 
ference of Paris in 1855, after the Crimean war, Piedmont was 
represented by Cavour, who brought before the asaembled 
stateamen the condition of Italy, but unable to enter fully into 
the Italian question, he addressed two state papers on it to Lord 
Clarendon. His plan — at any rate, for the temporary settlement of 
the question — was a confederation of Italian States with conetitu- 
tional institutions, and a guarantee of complete independence 
from the direct interterenue and influence of Austria ; and the 
secularization of the legations with a lay vicar under the 
Buzerunty of the Pope. At that time he would have been even 
willing to acquiesce in theoccupationofLombardy by Austria, had 
she bound herself to keep within the limits of the treaty of I6I5. 
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Now, you cannot, I think, have f^led to note the glaring 
inconsistency of these praises of what is called the moderation 
of Cavour, with the assumption to him and to his party of the 
whole credit of Italian unity, and the theory, now loo prevalent, 
that no other party has contributed anything bnt follies and 
excesses, impediments, not aids, to the accomplishment of the 
great task. I believe such Ideas to be as profonndly ungenerous 
and unjust as they are evidently seli-contradictory, and I believe 
that they will be adjudged by history to be, so far as they are in 
any degree in good faith, superficial, partial, and utterly incapable 
of serving as any explanation of the method of the evolution of 
the great problem of Italian nationality. 

Now let another witness be called into court ; the late Prime 
Minister of Italy, Farina, on tlie authority of the Turin Times 
correspondent, who wrote, September 12, 1861. "You Imve 
not forgotten that in the jEmili.i, Farini used, with great bitter- 
ness, to complain of the worthleseness of the Moderate party 
in time of trial and strife."* 

But to return, on the death of Cavour, Baron Ricasoli was 
appointed prime minister in his place, and Garibaldi remained 
at Caprera amusing himself with endeavouring in every 
way to improve his farm. An English gentleman who visited 
Caprera in June, said tliat he was in good health and 
devotes his time to agriculture of the most practical des- 
cription, breakfasts and smokes his cigar, then works until 
evening, ai^r dinner an hour's smoking and conversation, then 
writing until a late hour. Such is the picture drawn in June, 1801, 
of the man who, in June, 1 860, was upsetting tyranny and exciting 
all Europe to rouse themselves to war. In July he addressed a 
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second appeal to the ladies of Italy on behalf of their poor 
couutrymen, begging them to form visiting committees Mid raise 
flubscriptions for the purpose of morally and materially bettering 
their condition ; bread, labour and education, he said, were the 
reqiuremenls of the poor. He had previously addressed a long 
letter to thoMavehionessPallavlcini, requesting her to become the 
Lady President * of a Philanthropic Association for assisting and 
visiting the poor, and for founding schools in the Neapolitan domin- 
ions and otlier parts of Italy including Turin. The General was 
thoronghlyconvincedthatthesurestmeansofraising the character 
of the people was to confer on the women (the mothers of the nation) 
the benefits of an enlightened education. In some of the schools 
for orphans, and the very poorest, they were to be partially 
clothed and fed. The Greneral himself took the greatest interest 
in all the details, and continues even now to do so,f he maintiuned 
also, that the ladies who occupy themselves with such matters, 
are gainers, for that much of the illness among women in 
the higher ranks of life, arise from the want of fixed habite of 
employment, and nothing is so likely to enlarge and strengthen the 
mindasthethoughtthatis constantly required to benefit others with 
aucceaa. "Let once the power of mind over body be successfully 
invoked, and vigor both of body and mind will be the result: 
work and industry is in obedience to God's great law. Those 
who seek to evade it and consult only their own gratification 
usually suffer in health and comfort, while the consoioasness of 
having done their duty will double all the jileasures of domestic 
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... r country Uiat bigbbst ChriHtiamt)' vihich tielfiiibiieflf 

deceit htis cUBt intfl the miro. Peiaiit me to boir rciereatly beton tbe femUe 
liberators ol m; counliy, who rtre at the Bune time coDfening n lervice oo tiX 
hnmuuty." 

-f At VariBuBDO dTiring > dst of (freat toSeiiag, tba OimenJ being Tiaited by ona 
at the Iidiea sonnectfld with the cchooli. be uAcd the Ant tblDg after hit dear 
children, moaning the puiiilB. receirinti a tsToiinble report of tbem, he tamed to 
hia Tisitor and said, God will bleag yon tor your goodneu to thasa Uttlo ones, and 
whan you nro on your death bed yoa will nnt regard as wasted, tba honn you hare 
■^mt amongst thorn, my haartfelt gratitiida ynn Imow yon poaBoas. 
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intercourse." He also expressed his conviction that woman was 
appointed by Providence to take the first part in the destniotion 
of despotism and superstition. 

Id August, the General ^as again attacked with rheumatic 
fever and confined to bed for several days. He was very much 
grieved at what was taking phicc in Xapks. He m.tdo it the sub- 
ject of long conversations with the companions of his solitude 
and with his frequent \-isitorH, Italian and foreign, who urged 
him in vain to leave the island. This he declared he would not 
do, unless compelled by the course of events, lie continued 
meanwhile to receive numerous letters and addresses, and re- 
quests for advice from all quailers. 

Great complaints were made early in August about tlie dia- 
tributiou of orders and decorations to Garibaldi's army at the 
conclusion of the campaign. The government accordingly 
ordered a list of those recommended tor rewards to be made 
out. This list was carefully examined, name by name, and ap- 
proved by Garibaldi himself, and was sent to the Minister 
War, General Fanti. After a tedious delay, General Valfu, 
being then director general at the war department, issued the 
first list. It was immediately noticed by the Garibaldian gene- 
ral tliat several names were omitted. This error was rectified ; 
and, at last, at the end of August, the ofiicial gazett« cont^ned a 
further list of the rewards to the officers and men of Garibaldi's 
army. There had also been some confusion relative to the 
publication of an order originally proposed by Garibaldi, and 
agreed to by the King, who signed the order at Naples, but 
never carried it into efifect ; by which the numerous ofiicers and 
men who deserted from the Italian army and joined the army 
of the South should be pai'doned and restored to their proper 
rank. This was also at last set right, and Ilis Majesty signed 
again the act necessary for their pardon and restoration. 

It was only t!u"ougli a aingtdar oversight that this act of 
justice had been bo long delayed. On Sergeant Boroce being 
tried by court-martial at Grenoa for deserting from the Marines, 
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the judge-advocate demanded that he should be sentenced 
to two years' itn prison men t, but his counsel appealed to Admiral 
Peraano, the president, and pleaded that the sergeant had 
only deserted in order to join the expedition to Sicily, and was 
carried away by admiration of Garibaldi. Tlie president and 
the other officers accepted the excuse, and restored Borece to 
ills ranlc. Such relaxations of strict discipline are allowable 
iu times of revolution, and will never injure the service of any 
country. If Garibaldi waa constantly thinking of the Neapolitans, 
ihey on their parts equally loved him. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the coiTcspondent of the Times, who MTOte from 
Naples : — " The reports from the provinces speak generally of 
the enthusiastic manner in which the iete of Garibaldi was 
celebrated, while here in the city anecdotes are continually 
related which go far to prove that San Guiseppe (Garibaldi) 
is on the eve almost of being substituted in the devotions of the ■ 
Neapolitans for San Gennaro."* 

• Tb« Pkofui Of NifutB TO OuuBiLin,— The Kationalila mWabfd the (oll«w- 
ing letlel from the people of Nsplea to Garibddi :— " The Feopla □( Naples to tbeir 
ORiibiJiii. — Everj day, overj hour, BTerr momBnt, no bless thee, dear JoKph oar 
(ilher ; yon roign in oar hearts ; onr fhildren have learned Ihy nanie and mingle it 
with then prayen. Yoa VB the father of the people. <jmle alone, nilhonl regard- 
ing HoarineBi or diSculties.withiint thinking of any intereBl of jronr own. joa h«To 
ahed (or m toqc generons blood. Onr hope to thee is elernnl. as is onr gnUitodo, and 
will he handed down from sire to aon till the end ot time. May the hreezei beu to 
Caprera tlie echo of our aoclftmation ' Viva Oaribgldir "' — Tima. 

Intter niU present itself bluibing all over with utisfaclion. The apribsldi Fete b 
over, and I hare not u nnpleasaat fuet to record ; on tha contrary. CTerything that 
in agreeable. Tlie ' trnden ' looked highly respectable, each cairied its banner, and 
■11 the members as they moved along nng iome pomiliu- and patriotic hynm \ u, 
' The Cniaa of Saioy,' or, the ' Bandien ;' bat the Hymn of QaribBldi. hefore tbej 
oonld get half throng, seemed tj> riae with choking impatience on their tongno. 
• • ■ • I saw not ■ single aoldler ye«l*r<iay except as a bapp^ 
spectator, and gnuds of public aecnrit; sbjod aboat with their hands in theirpockeb 
— the people themselves proBorved the pnLlic peace. It WBB a nu^nilicent Hpsctacls 
to witness a population of 500,000 persons so happy and ao orderly, and it is a grf«t 
(act that not one arrest waa made. Were lucta otherwise I would ijaicklj tell yon, 
for I never deceive yoa to support a party. 1 mn&t not« another ciranmstanee. 1 
heard but one name , with Ttvy tew emeptions. Bhoutnl yesterday, and that nama 
waa 'Garibaldi.' He ii a species of human tamntula ; be bas bitten the people, who 
all are subordinate to his will. I have kaown a civil tumult in the Toledo, whioh 
threntfued evil eonaequences, atillod by a hand playing hii hymn. It reminded ma 
ot the effect of muiic according to med^val tradition ; all bogao to dance and sing. 
Sucbanutn is himself a power, and Italy must not lose him in the prospect at coming 
events. The puCy ot action maybe rash, inindidoua, loo little ciJcuUting. but they 
will be shortly a necessity, and Ouibaldi is their chief. In two days D.OOU bandker- 
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I began by degrees to assame a comfortable aspect. 
Garibaldi's farming answered ; he had receivetl present* of im- 
proved farming implements from America, England, and other 
coimtrics ; and he actual!}' bought a little more land and planted 

chiefs with hi> beid Blnmped upon thsm ware >nM to the poorer cLksun. and on the 
Lut day perhapa u Diany more. A phicard U the Inp with Ilia wnnla ' A Bama ' 
^wke Uie nnUonml impulne. ■ « • • I went down to the Villa Rnlfl, 
which wa« conierteil into ■ fmiryliuiil. Fort; thofuuid UiofM were hang in le»tu>iD« 
ire leni^ nf the ffivdflnB. or clitt^veil hke t*olden fniitu lunotig 
ndfl of people stood, or wftlkod, or Bat about liil^nmA to a fine 
uikM nana r funnlniD, and here *ad thi^rc (ablet wiih retnwh- 
BientH wen laid. It wju a happy, happy suene, sach a one aa t had neYer hoped to 
■ee in Naptps, * • • • ^e prDeewdoa daied with a battalion nt the 
SatLonal Ouordi. fine. laldier'lookiag, well'dniBaed men, who, deipite my doabta, 
fcaVB worked well, and have done hooonr lJ> their conntry. A Northern ItiJian who 
vai with me wan in ecstacics at their uppeaiBnco and with the demonetiation. ' Attn 
all,' hesaid, ■ tha South will aare Italy ; ' meanina to aay that the impulse to ad- 
Tanes on Borne will bo t^tea here, and I do not thmk he ii tni«takcn. for Rome is a 
necessity to KapUs. withoQl it ahe n the Iributaiy of Inrin, at leiut in appearance 
and will lie always exposed to the oavage inrasinn tram the hiriJinRs of that son of a 
aaint ia Hearea, and uf the descendant of St. Peter. Undnneatb the hrilliaot tfeC' 
taole which pcewDled itself Iot two prominent ideas, to which erowdi gare eiprcaaion 
as they shoaled ' OaribaliU I and ' A Roma / ' Garibaldi la the persDnification of 
the wishes of the people. He has proelaimed an ODited Italy, and Ihe^ will bare it ; 
hot they cannot liaTo it withoat ifome, and therufora the party '*' ■'^»™* »kA-o J>. 
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was veaterday. are loud in th«r protest asains 
of their capital, and am daiuuiiring U) mavb npun it. There were hntulreda > 
in procession, and all bore the inscription, * A Roma I' Hard-workinjf ojionilivp?, 
who are the bane and muscle of the nation, art at the head of the moTpmtiil. Si-»led 
in their workshops, they brood over the one idea ; the Tery octifity of their liv*» 
ftwakcns their martial activity, and persnades them that there is no orgnikizutimi, on 
peace, wilhont Rriine, while tlie mlt^dDKs which conlinned agitalion inllirte. point 
to the poBsasaion of the Eternal City as the trae remedy for want, the real source of 

Cperity. If yestiatiay, therefore, commemorated a fErcat fact — the Bxpolsion of the 
rbons and the restoration of the liberties of the Neapolitans— it inaneunited a new 
era, which will become remarkable by acqaiuCion ol a oipital. I was struck by the 
enLhasiasm with which the tno ideaa I have tinted were connected — 'To ttome with 
Garibaldi! ' He is felt to he the necesALry leader of the threat movement. Layiuflaside 
all party feeling, I lerily believe lliat the South woold rise en ntosH to follow him. 
Cialdina la acting wisely and ecereeticaUy ; he has reconciled parties, and hue 

tiie central Gotentuent ever to become the leader of the movement, and, thon^h 
highly popnlar, conld never conunond the enthnsiasia of the people as Garibaldi 
WODld. All the antecedents of the Litter point him ont as the man who slioold 
direot the march on the road at the Gr?t milesluiie of which the Sontlieni Italian) 
arrived yesterday : and it is jnst at this moment that mmonnare circulaling to the 
sffed that Garibaldi is goiiu; to America. They may be possibly circalated with a 
C whetbor they be so or not. he is daily becoming a ipvater necessity 
nd Oad knows how soon the popnlar opinion of frenzy may demand 
-hief. Qaribsldi cannot, mnst not. leave Italy. I lun becoming prosy. 
■a let me now describe anotber and the Uit phase of toe fete — the illnmination, 
wUoh was more brilliant than any spectacle of the kind I ever witnessed. Befpn- 
ning with Snnla Lacia. Bags waved from every window, and liebts, same in festoons, 
daailed the siaht. At the Marine barracka was stationed the splendid band of the 
m.vIum, anil the inscription over the gateway, bloxing with lights, told ol tbe " nn- 
neakable jov" of Sanchem Italy on thla unniversuy of the restoration oE their 
lihertin. Thf Palace stoare presented a moat liriHianl spectacle, st the bend of 
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ntuabers of fig-treca. Most people were surprised with the 
gentle way he always spoke of the ex-king of Naples, blaming 
his education, his advisers, and thankfully recalling tha young 
king's linduess to one of his staff, & prisoner at Gaeta. The 
presents he continued to receive were endlesB. One day some 
strangers begged liiin to accept gifts far too rich for bis quiet 
taat«a, which bocourteously declined. Perceiving Ms visitors were 



bond of mu4ic pU^ed DatLouhl liymiu, bat a mammr contmaally rose jmtil Qaxi- 
faaldi's HTDin was F^o^- ""l t^™ ^ juioed In with ■ rigoar wbioh sbowcd tho 
loni for Uieir idol. iHie Luci&Di oho live in the back atreeta barnl Bm in Uttla 
iron buekets, at np on a Kriea of stinda. Tbe Tuledo and all ita vicali glowed 
with light, flo did every alrwt and hmMe in Naplea. sad looking acrosB lh« port wo 
oonld nee Uaaaniello'ti tower and all the bloehs of hoaus in that denselj pii^nlatcd 
part glittdiing with lighta. The demonslntian waa miiTeraaL At hall-paat «^ht 
o'clock I wont down to the Qneatnra, a place I «o> not in the habit of froqaentmg 
under the BoorbonB. and looked dawn in a living ocean, aa it waa calcnlated. of 
from 50,000 to 10.000 porsons. They were waiting for the oiliibition of flreworka, 
nod in the iottrval lialencd, mora orderly than an arirtocratic mob at an opem, to 
the national aira which were being performed, bnt here, aa everywhere elae, it was 
the "Hymn of Garibaldi" which waa loudly called for, and if not repeated imme- 
diately mnnnora oroae in every direction ; then, when the band struck np. there waa 
clapping of handu and ahoDta of aatiaTaclion, and ail joined in, • • • > 
I went down into the tliiolieat of the crowd, and formed a particle of tho vaat ocean ; 
attraction and oohcBion were pretty strong, and wo moved about in a vast body — ^ 
men, women, children, and babies in ann« ; bnt there was not a rode pnab, not a 
acreanj from the most timid, nor a nngle complaint, and t constantly heart] the 
words "eoa permtao, fon liceiixa." Let me dote my letter with some tacts and 
obscmUons soKgeated by what I have aeen. There inu net one arrat yaterdagfor 
th^ or qaarreUins. Hub ia officiaL 

The iVmci Corresnondcnt at Naples writes, September 10:— "The brilliant and 
of Satorday ia so important a taet that I fear not to have said enon^ 
Long as my letter was, I might have extended it mnch more, for there 
any scenes which I have left nndesmbed, and many facta nnrecorded. Taka 
one: In the Via Baglio two men wore quarrelling, backs np like two cita, Ona 
drew a knife, and the other mshed into hia honse to get some weapon. ' What ia 
all this?' said a third; 'don't yoD know it's Oaribaldi's ds^?' The men dropped 
their knivea, and embraced amid cries of ' Vita Oanbaldil' "Tis a pretty littla 
episode, on the truth of which you nuiy depend. Often and often, as J gained and 
liatcned on Saturday, I said to myself, ' Tliia it the only true pltbiicile I have wit- 
nessed ; ' for tho firsts— be it said withont any prejadice to the Italian caose — was ft 
bumbng, as all pUbiacita must be, and as was Use flratborn of that precious family. 
Bat the one that was taken on Saturday was spontuneons, universid. was Toted b]r 
the heart, and clamoured tor Qaribaldi. It will liavc its couBequences, and, nnleu 
I am mistaken, it will not be long before the cry will be raised, with irrepreuibla 
energy, ' To Rome with OaHbaldi f ' " 

The Ttjna Correspondent at Turin writes aboat the same time : — "The swaj 
Garibaldi holds over hia own people is grounded on boundless faith and love ; he ia 
aecDitomed to have his absolute will worshippod. not disputed j nay. hii moat 
passing thought guessed and foreatill«l. Thoagb the most affable and condescend- 
ing of men. the distance between him and his most intimate friends is immenae, 

him. when his brow is set and he broods over his venturoua s 
■pcU of the man is in his nlsooe, and when he opens hii lipi tl 
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linrt, he Bwd : " Too might do mo a great pleasure, if you wonld ; 
Uiere is much distress at present in part of the Austriaii domiiiioDB ; 
I have sent them a hundred francs only, it is all I can afford. If 
you would but soU these things, and give the money to these 
poor people who want it so mucli, I should be very gralefid to 
yon. The gentlemen who remembered the fearful death of 
Qaribaldi's idolised wife, listened in astonishment, and at last 
said: "But they are Austrians!" "And is that the way you 
read Christ's gospel ? " was the answer ; " did He not die for all, 
and has He not said that all mankin<l are brothers, if they havo 
not a good government the people ought rather to be pitied 
than blamed."t Of course his request was complied with, and 
the suiFerers received 2,000 francs from the sale. So ended the 
((■inter in Caprera, and a quiet year for Garibaldi after the 
oampaigus of 1660. 
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( A very difleront hiitory went the round of the London Papers ii 
1863. Qaribaldi had Hnt £60 to relieie tbe diiUeu in Anatrk. and i 
of pleoaing the Emperor the lolluiiitiei refoaed to MCept the moncj. 
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t of the ;«u: 18G2— Address b; Quibaldi to the Working Men's 
)t London— riie Pope endeiivoim to prevent the conKdidation ot t 
United Italy— He encoamgcs Brigands— Oaribildi accepts the Presidenej of the 
Bifle AasoeUtion of (ienUB— Frenoh attempt to break tlie Kiiasoli Cabinet^ 
Negoliatioas respeiting fiome between France and Ricasoti — Rome captured 
Koald gi>e freedom to »U— The Nutioiml Rifle ABsrjeintioE, its objects— Gari- 
baldi calls on tbo people ot Naples to Arm — Enrollments in the name of 
Qaribaldi — The Failare of M. de Layulette's miasion Ui Bnnte — Napoleon's Speech 
■t the opening of the Chamber — Demonstration against tho temporal power of 
the Pope — Prince Napoleon eipresies the tme intereats ot France- Resignatton 
of the Ricaaoh Ministry— Garibaldi nrriTes at Tnrin — His entry into Crerooui — 
Latter from him to Lord Palmerrion — CelubrsUon of bia Birth-day — The 
adoration of the people for him— His reception at Milan— Nnpoleon denrsa that 
Italy should be divided — His Plan lor * division — Attempt to destroy Guriboldi 
and thoie (Ie>oli<d to IIaUsh Dnity — Fuilure of the project — Another plan 
atlempled— He nrgea the people to rally round the Standard of VitWr Em- 
mannei — Gsribaldi'a reoeiitian and speech at Lecco — Hia colebraled address to 
the young men of Cremona — He nrgea the people to cry "Italy and Victor 
— Hb address to the Ladies ot Rome. 



In tlie Opening of the year 1862, the dissatisfaction in Naples 
■waa etill great. General Garibaldi, who always turned to 
England for an example, and whose only aim was to secure for 
Italians an equal amount of freedom as that which the English 
nation enjoyed, hud accepted the per|>etual honorary presidency 
of the " United Associations of Working Men in Naples," with 
the intention of thereby assisting to spread abroad enlightened 
views of constitutional freedom. In such capacity he addressed 
a letter to the president of the General Working Men's Associa- 
tion in London. He told them tliat up to tho present time, they 
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had no schools, no liberty of speech, nor any free press in Italy, 
neither had they any right of association, in short, they had no 
air to breathe which they could cjiU their own, bnt, that now, 
on the other hand, although they were atill weighed down by 
the remnant of their ancient chains, they atill enjoyed a far larger 
amount of freedom than they ever had done before. He pointed 
to the provinces tbat were overran by brigands almost of every 
nation in the world, consecrated by Rome, to lay waste their 
country, to hum their villages and cities, and to slaughter unoffend- 
ing citizens. There was consequently, in those part«, no security 
for life or property; work was very scare* and national 
activity languished. All this, he said, was the work of 
the Bourbons and of the priests. Rome did not belong to 
Italy. The Pope preyed upon the heart of Italy ; foreign troops 
barred with their bayonets the way to the eternal city, and for- 
bad the Italians to save tlientselves. The Italian nation was 
mortally wounded hy the occupation of Rome, and in the midst 
of so many dilKculIies, Italians had turned their thoughts to their 
fellow workmen in England, and in the name of the love they bore 
to their own native land, in the name of the brotherhood of labor, 
of national rights, and of tliat universal freedom opposed so much 
by the Pope, he asked them to lend their assistance and join in 
the Italian cry, that Rome is no French land, that Rome does not 
belong to the priests, that Rome is Italian, and the capital of 
Italy, and that the voice of the people of England was strong and 
respected. lie asked them, tlierefore, to joiti their protest 
against those flagrant violations of their rights, which were also 
the rights of all free people. The Italians could and would 
liberate tlieir o\i-n country ; they had to fight not only against 
their open foes, but also against their pretended friends ; whilst 
the first sharpen and brandish their weapons, the others enfeeble 
and hind their arms. Let, he said, the French occupation of 
Rome he brought to a close, and Kome be restored to Italy. 
These, were the principles that the GaribalJlans besought 
the people of England to respect. M. de Lavelette, the new 
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French Ambaasador at Rome, had shown from official reports 
how the papacy was losing influence throughout the Italian 
Peninsula, by the anti-national policy of the Pope towards the 
Italian poople, since Rome had been made the focus of intrigue, 
and the centre of Italy's worst enemies the abode of the es-king, 
Francis 11, and his reactionary partisans, who sent armed men 
into the Southern States to foment and massacre innocent 
citizens. It seems clear that the bcuoToleut Pio Nono and hie 
advisers had long maile up their minfls to refuse all reconciliation 
\rith Italy and her king ; an<l that they had further resolved to 
use their utmost endeavours to prevent the consolidation of a 
united Italy. Meanwhile, fimds were sent for the support of 
the bands of brigands that had been organized by the Cardinal 
Mhiister of State and the agents of king Francis. Bands of 
robbers had been let loose from Rome, and spread over some of 
the Italian cities iu order to re-organize brigandage, and thus 
creating grave embjirrassments for the Italian Government. In 
the Place Canipo del Tiori, at Rome, an apotliecary, nainetl 
Vegnozzi, kept a register for the hiring of brigands, and in hi& 
cellars there was a manufactory for cartridges. In the Place 
Campo Vaccino might be seen every day troops of convicts, 
wretches with the shadow of the gallows already frowning over 
tliem. These men, under the name of workmen, were briganda 
engaged by the Neapolitan family, and mamtaiued at their 
expense, or at that of the Roman pohce, ready to be drafted off 
by degrees into the N'eaj)oiitan provinces. On the previous 18th 
of December 200 of them had set out, furnished with regular 
passports from the Roman police, while the conveyances of tho 
Roman Goveniment took their arms and ammunition to some 
place that had been beforehand detemihicd upon. Such was the 
way in which brigandage was perpetuatetl iu the Neapolitan 
pro\-inces, In reply to a pavbamentary deputation that wMt«d 
upon him, his Majesty siud that notwithstanding the incubus 
that had been weighing down the energies of Italy during the 
past year, he was still sanguine in hoping that the new year 
would bring greater prosperity to the national cause. 



Early in January, Garibaldi accepted the presidency of the 
Rifie Association of Genoa, and on doing so addressed a letter 
to the members of that body, in which he told tliem to make 
preparations for a national armament; for the moment was fast 
approaching when they would have to prove their patriotism by 
new deeds of valonr. lie also stated that Baron Ricasoli had 
demanded a credit of 2,000,000 livres to purchase anna for the 
National Guard. At the same time, it seemed as if foreign 
influence was intriguing at Turin to bring about complications 
amongst extreme parties. French influence was at work to 
break up the KicasoU Cabinet, In Paris there seemed n dis- 
position to discourage the progress of Italian imity and orgnniai- 
tion, whilst one or two writers of the semi-official Parisian press 
were allowed to indulge bi detracting misrepresentation a about 
Italian afiiurs. The difficulties in which Ricasoli found himself 
wore pointed out with satisfaction. The unity of the Pcninsuhi 
was again declared to be the work of England ; a statement 
which alone would be sufficient to make it hateful in the eyes of 
the majori^ of Frenchmen. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by Garibaldi 
to the Committee of Treochina (a market town of Naples), 
ftbout this period : — " You were among the first to throw 
down the glove to the tyrants of your coimtry ; yet npon 
you have fallen the greatest misfortunes. Such is often the 
rewanl of merit. There remains to us tlie approval of our 
consciences for having fulfiUod our duty, and the inflexible 
resolve to fulfil it again before very long. The priests of Rome, 
with those who tolerate and protect them, are the cause of nil 
your troubles. I should have gone to you some time since, bnt 
did not go for the same reasons as those wluch induced me to 
leave you. I hope however, soon to be with you, meanwhile, all 
of you arm yourselves with a musket or with whatever arms 
circumstances permit Tou wiU find efficient officers amongst 
yonr valiant fellow-citizens. Let all of you take up arms. Let 
your example be followed by all the other provinces, and, all 
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being armed and organized, brigands and m.-ilefacUirs of every 
kind, will disappear. Aboi'e all, do not abimdon Ibe programme 
which makes us etrong, ' Italy and Victor Eaunaauel !' and do 
not listen to tbo men of party. We do not belong to partien, 
but we all belong to one nation which desires to be consolidated." 

The negotiations respecting liome were re-opened by France 
with Baron Ricasoli ; but he rejected them directly, dedaring, 
without reserve, that Italy could never recognise the temporal 
power of the court of Rome. On the 8th of January, a nume- 
rously attended meeting of the members forming the majority 
of the Chamber of Depiities was held, for the purpose of 
considering whether the parliamentary majority should continue 
to support the ministry. The meeting unanimously resolved to 
place its confidence in tbem. It was said in Paris that if Katazad 
came into power the Emperor would no longer delay to resume 
the negotiations respecting Rome. Garibidi.U, like his king, 
continued to be in good health and spirits, looking forward to 
the future with hopeful confidence.* 

On the 1 5th of January, Baron Ricasoli stated in parliament 
that the destruction of the Papal power by the capture of Rome 
would give freedom, not to Italians only, but to the whole human 
race besides. It was not possible to determine the time of their 
triumph. It might be at that very moment their destinies were 
ripening. There certainly was no lack of activity in rousing the 
warlike propensities of the citizens. Prince Humbert had been 
appointed president of the National Rifle Association, General 
Garibaldi being the vice-president. The prince had expressed 
his great desire to be of some service to the cotmtry. The 
avowed object of the association was the augmentation of 
the national strength, by training the young Italians to the 
use of arms, so that all might strike a blow for the inde- 
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pendence of their fatberland. Italy required assurances that 
on the day of struggle and danger, she might find a soldier in 
every one of her citizens. The wonderful enterprises of the 
brave volunteers collected from all the provinces of Italy, 
proved what mighty deeds might be expected from the Italian 
people, if they were well instructed in the use of their arms, and 
had a thorough knowledge of military esercises. Garibaldi 
called upon the people of Naples to "Arm themselves for God's 
sake." He said, " Let every one take up arms, and I promise 
yon that it will be an easy road that will lead Italy to the rank 
for which Pro\-idence has destined her." Garibaldi, though he 
had placed his sword permanently at the disposal of King Victor 
Emmanuel, yet, neither conspired, nor plotted, nor countenanced 
aggressive expeditions, and positively discountenanced those 
extreme patriots who might possibly by acting prematurely, bring 
disaster upon the new kingdom. There were some who were 
sanguine enough to think that France would not coiitiime her 
garrison in Rome for a much longer period. Public demonstra- 
tions were organized in all tlie large towns in Italy against the 
Roman occupation, the people everywhere giving vent to their 
enthusiasm by shouting, " Rome, the capital of Italy." About 
the middle of February, Garibaldi wrote to the Deritto, stating 
from information he had received tiiat in some towns clandestine 
enrolments were being made in his name, and requesting them 
to declare that the adoption of these proceedings had neither 
been authorised nor recommended by him. Things, meanwhile, 
had assumed an unquiet aspect ; a great demonstration had taken 
place at Naples in favor of England; the same kind of demon- 
stration had also taken place in almost every other town in Italy, 
and a great anti-papal Temporal power demonatration was set afoot 
at Milan, on which occasion a sermon was preached in the streets by 
Pantaleo, at the end of which the hymn of Garibaldi was sung. 
Brigandage was most ei:tcnsively carried on in Naples. It waa 
believed that if Garibaldi had had command it would have been 
at once suppressed, probably witliiu a fortnight. 
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The old farce had again jnst been re-enacted between the ' 
Toileries nnd the Vatican. Once more tbe French Emperor 
had been trying the effect of sympathetic and diainterested 
counseU, and once more he had been met with the stereotyped 
'non possQnini!' of papal diplomacy. This time, however, the 
business presented more of the appearance of an nitimation 
than had yet been discemablo in the greatest correspondence 
between Paris and Rome. Theoretically, the Popes final rejec- 
tion of his Imperial patron's advice, oufiht to have led atraigUt 
way to the evaciiation of Rome, though practically, tiiey did 
nothing in consequence. The utter impracticability of Papal 
diplomacy was never more strikingly illustrated than by the 
dispatch in which M. de l^avalette recorded the failure of his 
mission. " Let the French only evacuate the Italian capital, and 
the services of M. de LavaletK', and of all other diplomatists, 
will be totally superfluous," observed Garibaldi. 

Italy was once more smiling in hope: the speciih of the Emperor 
Napoleon at the opening of the legislative chambers was goncraDy 
regarded in Turin as exhibiting a solicitude for Italy, which 
was regarded as the most certain pledge of success. The 
Italians immediately believed themselves on the high road to 
Rome ; even at Vienna, the opmion was publicly expressed that 
the diplomatic correspondence with the Court of Rome just 
published was highly damaging to the Pope. But the suspense 
and agony of Italy were to be stJU further prolonged. Her antici- 
pations of joy were premature. All the deductions which wore 
drawn from the diplomatic notes of M. Thoiivenel, the earnest 
appeal of M. de Lavalette, tbe insulting reply of the Papal 
Govenimont, nnd the short paragraph in tbe Emperor's speech, 
were hut delusions. French policy and French action in Italy 
were not then (nor are they now) to be construed by ordinary 
rules. The notion that a crisis in the Roman question had 
arrived, and that tbe French garrison would be promptly with- 
drawn from the Roman capital of Italy, were tlie fooli-'h dreams 
of im impulsive people. The secret of the Emperor's policy in 
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the affairs of Italy, and particularly of Rome, was not easy to be 
ascertained, nor was it probably clearly known to himself. 
Popular demoustrations sboilly took place in Florence, Parma, 
Perugia, Ferrara, and Palenno, which had a very distinct and 
commendable object iu view, namely, to contradict a falsehood 
and to make known the truth to the world, Cardinal AntonelU 
having hod the audacity, in the face of all Europe, to assert, 
when replying to M. Thouvenel, " that the Pope had brokeu off 
all amicable rehitions with Turin, but found himself on the best 
possible terms with the people of Italy, who were the first to 
suffer for him, and the foremost to compassionate his grief." 
This impudent asseilioa sent the wildiire of indignation through 
the veins of all Italy, wliich was not abated by reiteratetl asser- 
tion given, " that there was no possible ho]>e of accommodation 
with Rome, seeing tliat the whole college of cardinals, as well 
as the sovereign pontiff himsell^ bad sworn not to yield a single 
inch of the temporal power under any circumstauces what- 
aoever." This reckless assertion helped to swell the current of 
popular feeling into that angry torrent which has ever since 
been raging witii unabated violence around the rock of St, Peter. 
Uemonstrations were being prepared in nearly every city and 
town to show the unanimity of the people on this subject of the 
temporal power. The ajjeech of Prince Napoleon iu the French 
senate seemed a full expression of the sentiment of France. 
This attack was levelled against tlie Papal Government, and the 
exposure of the part which was played to General Goyon's 
knowledge at Rome. The very remarkable speeches delivered 
about that time in the senate by such undoubted imperialists aa 
M. Pietri and Piinco Napoleon, gave immediate support to the 
belief that the disposition of the Emperor to cultivate the confi- 
dence and good will of the liberal party was daily increasing ; 
for it did not seem probable that either speaker would have 
given such prominent and forcible erpreasion to views known to 
be so diametrically opposed to the Emperor's policy without 
HuSicient grounds for doing so. 
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Garibaldi wrote to the young men of Italy, telling them that 
in 1860 their society numbered only 1,000, that in 1882 they 
must number 1,000,000, and that in this &ne object their 
whole energies must be concentrated. " Of the results of this," 
he adds, " we will talk together hereafter." In the first days of 
March, Baron Ricasoli resigned, and it was universally be- 
lieved that this honest statesman fell a victim to a court intrigue, 
and to the personal influence exercised by Napoleon HL over 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Madame la Prtncepe De Solms, grand daughter of Lucien 
Buonaparte, married iu the early part of 1863, within one 
month of the death of her husband, Mons. Rataza. This 
requires no explanation to those who arc acquainted with the 
questionable morality of high life in Turin. It is well known 
that Mr. Wise, protested both publicly and privately against the 
supposition that his brother, the Right Hon. Sir Thos. Wise, 
was the father of the lady in question.* 

We now come to the most singular part of the whole of the 
affairs of 1862. General Garibaldi arrived in Turin on the 3rd 
March. It is much to be regretted that he should ever have been 
induced to place the slightest confidence in a ministry at the 
head of which presided Rattazzi, the acknowledged nominee of 

• The foUowing letter "in nddrewed to tbe 
■' Sir,— Mt attcnflon hu been aiU?d to a Ictti 
Jonmiil, iroin joiu LandoD correapondenl, ii 
of the career ot Madame HntaEzi— -ci-diTuut De SoJnitf— repreBentinff her to faava 
Iwen tlie dunablei ot my Ute bmented brother. Sir Thomas Wiie. As the premit 
beail of the Wiae laniilj, I beg to give the most lUiqimmieii conttsdiction to that 
■talinaent. HHdame Wiae and my brother were married in 1821, Ihej lived logvther 
tmljl 1S28, when ehe acparated herself from him ; daring that time, there were 
bom only two eMldren as iuae of the esid marriagF, (both sons) namely, Alfred N. 
Wise, and William C. Wise, now living. My brother never saw his wife att« their 
separalion. The person to whom your correspondent rcfem, niunolj, M»dame Do 
SulinB, was bom at Weedon, in April, 1881. She a the dandhter ol an English 
ofllicpr then alationed there. Mj' brother inysriablj rcpodiBtiid tlie audicionsly 
aisiuncd rcUtionahip ol that iDdlndml, and has left, in proof ot it. the most satifitao- 
torv doctuneDts now in my posseuion, tu be nsed as occaaon may reqoirg, in 
refulation of these onfoanded and scandalons tahricitioas. I may obserre that 
the other Btiitem«at« of your correspondent, icfDning to my late brothei 
fiction on the part of his informant. 1 Imat toyoar lenso of jnsUce to ini 
contradiotiDn to your correspondent'i letter, and I hope that snch of joor i 
porariea vho pnblished it nill ei^e equal pablicity to my denial. — I remain, S 
obedient Servant, OxoaOB Wui, 32, Upper Lesson-street, Dnblin, Febriui; 20t^ 
1863." 
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the Emperor of the French.* A deputation wtuted upon 
Garibaldi to ask him his opinion with respect to the new govern- 
ment, and whether he thought it ahoiild be supported? The 
General answered, that the cabinet had entered into engagements 
with him, and had bound itself by pledges of the highest 
importance, which uould not fail to be acceptable to the country: 
That one of these pledges was to be redeemed immediately, and 
until it was redeemeil, he should never think of i-etuming to 
Caprera. The General went on to say, that he trusted the day 
was at hand, when the miseries tlial, distracted the southern 
provinces, would melt away before the sunny amile of order 
and tranquility, and concluded by telling them that until the 
aocomplishnieut of these promises, great caution and tact were 
necessary. Tlie ministry had faithfully promised him to act for 
itself, independently of all foreign influence. In its internal and 
external i>olicy, it would labour for tlie accompUshment of the 
national programme, "Rome the capital of Italy." The Italian 
people, he said, must remain firm to their programme. " Italy 
and Victor Emmaiuiel." All letters from Genoa, written at thia 
time, dwell upon the uuboundeil ndiniratiou of the Genoese for 
Garibaldi. Flags were hung from every window, and cries of 
"Viva Garibaldi I" resoimdcd through the eti-eet. The appearance 
of his calm and dignified countenance in tlie carriage which con- 
veyed him to tlie place of meeting at the Prowedimento society, 
excited the people to the liighest pitch of enthusiasm. The 
platform in the hall was crowded witli Garibaldian heroes, 

• It is a poutire fact that Signar L'rbiina Rxtsni endemniirRd to Bppronch uid la 
come to MU DudontuKtiDg witli OBTiWdi. We knax that when, in December, 1861, 
there ww so imprcuion that the Bicasoli's minutrj would l&U on the rptiim ol 
Hi^nr Batsiu from pHrin. the latter >uit word to Qsribaldi, Uuough a friend, thai 
ht wished to speak with him. Garibaldi butened lo leare Caprera lUid weut to 
Oenna, where be eniecled to ftnd Signor Rataczl, bat in hia stead, hi; tDnnd there 
asother frieud of his. who was atterwarda to become a member of the Bataiii 
miniatry. This grattemiiD amiDiiiHed lo Garibaldi hia hating reeeived from the 
fnlnro Minister of Kal)' the mission of accompaajing him lo Twin. Garibaldi 

' ' , and when there be nent from Uie railway atatioD direct to the houM 

_'roiu that moment (iarihahii adiiaed hi< (rninda to anpport IheRatairi 

ninittn, and Raluiti and hi* Irienda boaated of the friendship ot OiuibaUl. But 
D.> — C; eipectation was. for that time, ditappointed, because Rjeatoli received « 

Min(idenr<r, »ad Balaiai lailed to obtain office tUI Febnarj, ISSfl, 
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memberB of the celebrated tbonsiind. The General said, 
"That the principal object for which the central committee 
had convoked the present gathering, was to consult about the 
organization and the uniting of all the free Italian eocietiea ; 
a holy end, which ought to lead to the accomphshment of 
the destinies of their country. They all knew that the cause 
of the misfortunes of Italy was internal dissension ; the idea 
therefore of re-imitiug all the members of the great Italian 
family waa certiunly a holy idea." At the conclusion of his 
speech, the whole assembly rose, and amid shouts of applause 
tendered to Garibaldi, the presidency of the association, which be 
willingly accepted. Garibaldi had the further intention of visiting 
ail the chief towns of Italy in succession, including those of the 
South, and to urge the inhabitants to form rifle corps, where none 
had as yet been organized. When, however, he found that 
Victor Emmanuel was going to Naples, he abandoned the latter 
part of Ida programme, in order that the king might be better 
received. So long as Victor Emmanuel remains at Naples, ha 
observed, I will remain in the north, out of his way. On his entry 
into Cremona, the National Guards, the Corps of exiles and car- 
bineers, as well as an immense concourse of people were waiting 
to receive him. The General came in by All Saints' Church, 
where, m the open space, a touching spectacle presented itself; 
a considerabte number of Neapolitan soldiers stopped the way, 
prostrating themselves before him, as the liberator and saviour 
of Naples. They clamoured to unharness the horses of his 
carriage, in order to draw it themselves, but this he would by 
no means permit, but continued his journey slowly through the 
turbulent mob of admirers that thronged around his carri^e. 
A great number of carriages followed that of Garibaldi, three 
of which were filled with officers of the regular army, and in 
another was SteflhnelU, General of Division, in black attire, 
accompanied by his mde-de^^amp. On the arrival of the cortege, 
at the Trecchi palace. General Steffanelli descended from his 
carriage, to open the gates, which elicited from the people bursts 
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of appUnse ; Garibaldi soon sppeared at ooe of the windows 
of the Piilace, and addressed the crowd. 

On the 5th May, he dispatched the following letter to Lord 
Palmerston from Treacorra. " My Lord, we have heard with 
joy and gratitude the words, replete with meaning, which you 
in the name of the great British nation, have uttered in the 
House of Commons in defence of the unity of Italy, and the 
principle of non-intervention. Yon have recogniaed the fact of 
the Napoleonic occupation of Rome to be a flagrant violation 
of non-intervention ; it is an obstacle to the unity of Italy, and 
threatens the peace of Europe. If England only perseveres in 
her efforts to make this principle reapeot«d, the Italians will, 
nnassisted, be able to obtain the entire deliverance of their 
country. Receive, my Lord, our respectfiil salutations. — The 
central Council of the Italian Association of Emancipation. — 
President, G. GiBisALDi." 

Garibaldi's birthday passed quietly off at Naples. From the 
windows of the principal streets, floated thousands of flags, 
many of them bearing a portrait of their idol, or some inacrip- 
tion in his honour. 

In many places alters were erected to him, as though he were 
- a divinity, and burning candles were arranged around his statue, 
in testimony of their adoration. Many a doorway and window 
was itlumlnated by his colossal portr.iit in transparency. 

One blaze of light o'erflowed the Theatre of San Carlo. Nine 
' times did the frenned audience clamour for the Hymn of 
' Garibaldi, nor would they desist till the leader of the orchestra, 
sank exhausted with fatigue. 

English people con form but a faint idea of the adora- 
tion which was paid by the Neapolitan people to their idol; 
he was worshipped, and what the Madonna is to the ignorant 
masses, so was Garibaldi to the throng of enthusiasts, who 
placed their ouly trust in hbi. It is no disparagement to 
King Victor Emmanuel, to say that the entliusiasm manifested 
' on St. Joseph's day, was far greater than that with which be 
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■was greeted on hiB triumphal entry into Naples a few A&jb 
before. Garibaldi's reception in Milan was most enthaeiastic ; 
the city was illuminated and preaenteii a festive appearance. 
At the banquet at the Hotel de Vilie, he spoke of the power of 
knowledge, and the future destinies of Italy, concluding by pro- 
posing the toast, " Victor Emmanuel." 

Garibaldi had, however, other missions besides tliis avowed 
one, of promoting the purposes of the Rifle Association ; he 
was on terms of the best imderstanding with the Government, 
and was surrounded by men in Rattiusi's confidence. It most 
be remembered that the plan of a united Italy was never that of 
the Emperor Napoleon, but that on the contrary, he wished Italy 
to be divided into three parts. On the 19th November, 1861, 
there appeared a statement in the Dailt/ News to the eS'ect that 
the project of an Italian confederation was by no means given 
up. The plan was to divide Italy into three parts; the northern 
part of Italy was to form, a kingdom, of which Victor Emmanuel 
was to be king. The central portion was to constitute a Papal 
State, including Umbria and the Marches; tlie Southern was 
intended to constitute the kingdom of Naples : Venice would 
then be given up to Victor Emmanuel. The great obstacle to 
these designs at this period was Baron Ricasoll.* 

There were many sensible politicians, who believed that the 
Emperor Napoleon still hoped to bring about this fatal project 
of dividing Iialy into two or three separate states. It haa 
been moat confidently asserted that when Rattaza went to Paris, 
Bhortly before he assumed office, he engaged to destroy the 
democratic element, and in a conversation with one of the most 
influential of the ministers, the eventuality of the detachment 
of Southern Italy was spoken of as a simple possibility. The 
greatest obstacle lay in Garibaldi and his friends, who were the 
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t 8t«adfifit Biipport«rs of anlty, " for the others, I care tittle," 
said the French Minister, and he hid reasoa : It vas there- 
fore incnmbeat nfKiQ tbem to find some means to destro; the 
great obstacle. Two modes were open to eoniwderation, one 
-was the formation of an expedition to Greece, of which tlier 
hoped by soil words to prevail npOD the general to lake the 
commaniL The other was a design to bring hiin and his partjr 
into a snare ; in their first object titer had very nearly succeeded, 
aa expedition was projected, for the East sanctioned, it is 
believed, by the minbtry, and General Garibaldi consented to 
take the command. Enlistments were made, and the prepar*- 
tions were pressing steadily forward, when the statements of 
what had passed in Parts, were laid before GaribaJi^ who then 
saw at a ginnce that all that was reqttircd of him was to leave 
the country with those chiefs most devoted to Italian nnity, and 
with the bravest of his volonteers ; Ite foresaw that most probably 
he wotild be surronnded by an ovenvhelming force, and his 
country left open to the machinations of an august allv, and of 
a nunistrj- devoted to the French interests. 

The Eastern expedition having thus fallen to the gronnd, the 
other plan was fallen back npon. An expedition into the Tyrol 
was organized, and it was hoped that when once hostilities 
had commenced Garibaldi would forget his old determination 
and place himself at tlieir hea^L In the end the government 
tamed and receiving information of this, and about 650 per- 
sons were arrested at Brescia, Pcrgamo, and Milan, on ac- 
count of their coimexion with the great conspiracy for in- 
vaiUng the TjtoI and raising np an insurrection against 
Austria, Anns, ammimition, and some thousands of red 
shirts were also seized. Colonel Nullo, side-de-camp to Gari- 
baldi, was also arrested. Garibaldi wrote to the Milan Gaieile 
the following note from Tuscora : — " In consequence of Colonel 
NuUo's arrest yesterday, I consider it my duty to declare 
that that officer acted exactly in conformity with my orders. 
G. Garibaldi." 
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An attempt was made on the part of the populace to restore 
the prisoners to liberty. It met, however, with no success, being 
immediately suppressed by the military. The number of killed 
and wounded at Brescia, Garibaldi wrote he could not discover, 
but he knew that there were boys and even women among their 
number. He could never believe that Italian soldiers could have 
killed unarmed women and children. The slayers must have 
been cut-throats of the pohce mas(]aerading as soldiers ; and aa 
for their conamander, who is chiefly answerable for this slaughter, 
" Oh I " said Garibaldi, " I would propose him for the office of 
Jack Ket^h ; and I would propose to the good citizens of Brescia 
to erect a monument to the Russian oEGcer, Papoff, who broke 
his sabre when he had received orders to charge the unarmed 
people of Warsaw." The General afterwards wrote a letter, in 
which he said that some persons had wrongly interpreted the 
protest he had published in the Diritto. As an Italian soldier, 
ho B^iid he could never for a moment have harboured any Inten- 
tion of insulting the Italian army, which was the glory and hope 
of the nation; but he desired to say that soldiers ought to 
combat the enemies of their cohntry, and not to massacre and 
wound unarmed men. If the commandant of Brescia had had 
pennission to act according to the dictates of his heart they 
should not then have to lament these victims amongst the 
people. The duty of generals, he said, was to protect the 
frontier and to vanquish the enemies of their country ; but 
they coidd never be justified in spilling the blood of citizena. 
Colonel Nullo and the rest were soon afterwards liberated 
and the General went to Vareso, when he was received by the 
whole population, who refused for several hours to leave 
him. The General addressed them from the balcony of the 
Hotel de ViUe, in the following terms : — " Good people of 
Varese, when I find myself amongst you I cannot help 
thinking that I have returned to my own home ; for 
you always have received me in the aame hospitable spirit, 
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irireBpective alike of the frowns of adversity or the smiles of 
prosperity* I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the 
affecting manner in which you have received me. In other parts 
of Lombardy, deplorable incidents have created indecision in 
the minds of Italians, and on that subject I am compelled 
to say a few words. The system of caste is unknown to Italian 
citizens. The army, national guard, and volunteers are brethren ; 
our enemies are at Rome and Venice, and no one can usurp the 
monopoly of fighting the common enemies of us all. The cry, 
" Rome and Venice !" was in the mouth of everyone. " Yes, yes," 
replied the Greneral, " we will go to Rome and Venice at the first 
summons from Victor Emmanuel ; in the meantime, I urge you 
all to rally around his standard." A most enthusiastic reception 
awaited him at Lecco also, where the General delivered a speech, 
tirging the people to make sacrifices for the redemption of their 
common country, and above everything else to cherish union and 
concord. The fever of excitement that the presence of the hero 
aroused wherever he chanced to be, is beyond all description. 
One day he addressed a deputation of young men from the 
various educational institutions of Cremona. He urged them 
not to indulge in vice, for vice, he said, was the disease of the 
souL He told them that they should love instruction, 
because an uneducated man is little better than a monkey. lie 
who acquires most knowledge rises the nearest to his Maker, 
from whom his soul springs ; instruction should be grounded on 
solid moral education, and on this the social edifice should be 
built. Honour, he said, could only be acquired by virtue and 
instruction; nations, like individuals when weak, are insulted 
and enslaved. He advised them to bear with other people's 
weaknesses, to submit to no insults, to love instruction, for 
instruction is the mother of wealth and independence. 
Education had been of the greatest service to him, he said, 
in distant climes, and in exile had made him superior to 
poverty. Love knowledge, he continued, for it is the want 
of it that is the great obstacle to our national unitv. Had 
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Italy been better instnictcd, h«f bodb wonld long e*«r 
this have diecorered that they were not to be confined 
within the wall of a city, nor the hedge of a garden ; bat that 
the Alpa and the broad sea were the only jost aod natoral limits 
of their fatherland. TTiey wonld have shaken off the fetters of 
slavery, and nnder the inspiratioo of freedom would long ago 
have hurled their tyrant:* into the dust 

It was decreed by the mnnicipal and scholastic aathorities that 

the»e memorable words should be written in letters of gold upon 

the threshold of their gymnasium. A Venetian exile asked the 

General when he would go to Venice, he replied, " I hope I shall 

be able to do so soon, bnt what am I ? I am but one maa" 

Oh ! yon are a thonsand and hmidreds of thousands ; Italy is all 

yours, as are aU our hearts and all our strength. " yo," replied 

Garibaldi, severely, '_' This is the age of Victor Emmanuel, we 

are all one with our king, and will all work with faim to liberate 

and unite Italy," To the Bishop and the clergy who had warmly 

espoused the national cause, and declared against the tempml 

power of the Pope, Garibaldi said, " You have nothing to leant 

from me, you have only to explain the word of God to the people; 

keep to the gospel, consult your oldest traditions, and yon will 

be tlio fathers, instructors, and benefactors to the people, and 

they will kiss the prints of your I'Dutstcjis; you will freely 

disavow those eneniies of your countrj- wlio falsely call tbeioselres 

tlie priests of Christ." To the bishoji who was ill, and whom. 

he visitwl at bis palace accompanied by his whole stafl^ he i 

" I longed to see and know you, Mon!?igiiori, beciiuse lai 

that vou are a true bishoj), and a father to yoi 

cleri'V ■ you are good ami cliaritable, and Lave fi 

who cdifv nio with their wise discourses, breafting n 

patriotic than energetic charity. Were aU ovc-jC 

vour example, the redemption of our country w^ 

task." In all the towns lie visited he to )k the i 

urge the peojtle to ciy Italy and VIotO' 




banqnetH, he, himself, proposed the health of the King, Prince 
Humbert, and the Royal Family. 

Shortly before tliia, he had written a letter to the Italian 
clergy, from which the following is extracted : — " The real 
priests of Christ are invested with a sublime mission, without 
renouncing their character as Italians, they cannot remain acoom- 
plioes of what is being done at Rome ; let them consult their 
consciences regarding their duties, and finally let them 
disseminate the holy word of religion and truth amongst the 
multitudes, they will then earn the gratitude of niiUione of men, 
and tliey will restore the ancient Christianity, whit-h proclmms 
self-denial and mutual forgiveness, and agratefUl country will 
engrave their names amongst those of its heroic sons, by whom 
it has been redeemed." 

When Ratnazi came into power, the foct of General Garibaldi 
having been consulted by tlie government, wSs a cause of public 
rejoic^g at Florence, and had won over the hearts of the party, 
represent^id by Signor Dolfi ; and after the first interview 
between the General and Rattazzi, the latter telegraphed to the 
prefect there, to say that Garibaldi was satisBed ; that on Saint 
Joseph's day at Florence, the money usually expeuded on 
illuminations would this year be considared as a fund to relieve 
nnv Gnribnldiun soldiers in distress, or any families which had 
I , . , .. . .'.. , ,',--" --t'"' last campaign; " this," said the circular 
10 General Qarihaldi than any rejoic- 
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blaspheme by calling Rome the land of the dead. How could 
there be dead in the heart of Italy — in the heart of the world ? 
The ashes of Rome, the ashes of her unhappy sons, have been 
buried, but these ashes are bo impregnate with life as to be able 
to regenerate the world. Rome is a word that will arouse 
peoples as the tempest raises the waves. Rome, the mother of 
Italian grandeur, Waa it not its history of giants, its wonder- 
ful ruins, that kindleil in my young soul the flame of the bean- 
tiful, the ardour of generous derigns ? Rome 1 oh, Rome 1 who 
is not urged by thy very name to take arms for thy deliverance? 
"Who feel not thus has not deserved the tender embrace of a 
mother, or the ardent kiss of a lover. Such a one has only to 
restore a base heart to its original clay. Ladies, I am with you 
to death." 

The General tells as, that Ratazzi approved the plan of iaati- 
tuting national rifl» clubs. It was desired to raise two battalions 
of Genoese carabineers ; many young men hastened to enlist, but 
the project failed. Some hundreds not being able to return to 
their homes, associated themselves together in Lombardy for 
military training ; the government, however, viewed their proceed- 
ings with suspicion, and made several arrests. Tlie ministerial 
journals declared that jt was intended to attempt an invasion 
of the Tyrol. This Garibaldi said was false. The cry waa 
always, " Italy and Victor Emmanuel." It was, he continued^ 
necessary to complete the armaments, in order to give the 
Italians an organimtion similar to that of Prussia and Switzerland 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies meanwhile occupied itself in 
discussing the question arising out of the recent arrests at 
Brescia and Bergamo. Bertani pressed for a full uivestigatioa 
into all the circumstances, and denied that the ministry possessed 
the confidence of the country. Crispi said that the expedition 
to the Tyrol was a phantom evoked by the govenunent in order 
to render it easier to suppress the right of association in Italy. 
Garibaldi, siud Crispi, never dreamt of passing the Mincio ; the 
expedition was destined to cross the sea, and Rataaa knew its 
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(lestuiadDii : the minister promised a million of francs, arms, and 
sramimition. From NajiIoB the minister had f'ent, only a few weeka 
prerioualj-, the following telegram to Garibaldi in cypher :— " The 
ttnas are ready, Garibaldi has only to wign a receipt and indicate 
the spot." 

Cnspi had asked for s secret committee, and the debate as to 
■whether this should or should not be granted diverted the 
attention of the Chambers from the true question. One of the 
miniatern, the Marquis Pepoli, wtio was cousin to the Emperor 
of the French, implored Crispi to be reserved, and not to ruin 
kII. " Let me alone," said Crispi, who without doubt acted 
during the dcbat« in the name of Garibaldi, " I will ^ve names 
and dates and docnments, aud if you press me too far 1 will bring 
the kiag alio upon the scene." In the end the secret committee 
was rejected by the majority in the Chambers. 

The general impression in Turin was that Hatazzi had consented 
to assist Garibaldi Jn an expedition lo Dahnatia, which expedi- 
tion should aft#rwardi be directed wherever Garibaldi's genius 
might think fit, and it was generally supposed that these were 
the terms on which the lefl consented to support Katazzi's 
ministrj'. 

On the 15th of Jime (acoorduig to ajetter of Madam Alberta 
Mario, from Casa Caii-oli Eelgirate, Lago Maggiore), Senator 
Pleraa, the agent of the King, was waiting upoD the General. They 
were closeted together some time, then they all dined together 
and went out for a row upon the lake. " The senator's whole 
■ soul," she says, " seemed bomid up in the organization of the 
rifle clubs. If some of those pretended secretaries of Garibaldi 
■e, who writ« books full of fhlseboods and nonsense, 
whereby they seek to gull the British public, they would be able 
to tell yoQ the result of Plezza's conversation yesterday, of 
Sinco's this morning, ae also the line of conduct established 
between the General and the members of the Eiuancipa^on 
Comiuil, who have been closeted with him ever since six a.m." 
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a raovDment to place iu hU bands the capital of his kingdom, 
which would constitute Italy upon a aolid foundation. Garibaldi 
being the representative of the party that had both by arms and 
contributions brought about the annexation of Lombardy, the 
Eiiiiiia, Lucca, and the Tuscan pro\-ince8 to the crown of Pied- 
mont, might easily be excused, if he thought and that the acquiai- 
tion of Rome would be a less difficult enterprise, that that ci^ 
would be willingly accepted by the king, who bad already 
received so much at his hands. There was also, a great difference 
in the condition of the Roman and of the Neapolitan people, the 
Neapolitans had never oflered any very determined opposition to 
tlie misgovernment of their kings, however truly grateful they 
might have been when Garibaldi reUeved them from it. The 
Romans, on the eontrarj', had protested by universal suffi-age 
against the temporal dominion of the Pope, and bad elected Gari- 
baldi commander-in-chief of their armies.* Agaijjst the French 
occupation the Roman people had never ceased to prolesi, and they 
had implored Victor Emmanuel to deliver them from the most 
imbecile, corrupt, and tyrannical government the world bad ever 
seen, and by continuing the occupation, Garibaldi protested 
that the Ecoperor was only prolonging the misery of the 
Roman people, and opposing a needless and most mischevioua 
obstacle to the establishment of settled order throughout the 
peninsula. Garibaldi was fully prepared to protect the freedom 

■ AJIer the disaster of Aepromont« CnribalJi wrate, " T)ie Romui ronititnpDl 
uwmhlf lOtcd h; uniieraU sa&ige. giTinK 143 leainst 5 Tolei tor Uie perpeiDd 
doHufHU of tlml nioaEtroaB goteniDieDt. Thi' Irgnl role cnnaol be CBaccillcd elthet 
bj tlifl ba^oncls oF Bonujiute or Iboae or AaatrU. The ri^ht of lialj i> etiU Intan^ 
■nd might be put in force by nuking the Rohlbh people agun to d«lire their wishei 
bT a dinct TDte ; until > revocBtinn of that act. 1 am tbe legtl ganiAha ol tliia popD- 
iai tifibt, for on me wan tonferred on the SOth of Jnne, IMS, by the Tote of tha 
coaatitnent Baseuibl]' and hj tbs triiunvinte, the enecntiie power of that time. laS 
when the; nonnded me and took me prisoner at Aipromonte. 1 was mircbing 
[owolTcIs tiie Eternal Citj. provided itlth Ihou' legal powera vbi^b my nnlion had 
already ronferred Qpan me, to deliver it from the moat vicked and loathuma 
KOTenimi^Dt in the world ; •rhich every day blaaphemeB tiod in making merchnndiui 
" of Him." It is confidenUy believed by oiose who hold office* of high tmst aboot 

Garibaldi, in 1849, thai if he had received the civU as well as the r"^' 

earlier, the bl«toiT of Italy would have been written in different cbara 
*ery little woold now been heard of the French occnpation i 

to the hands of Vietor £m] 
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tad Bpiritial independence of the Huly Fullit-r, and was ready 
to give him a very large civU list, on the single condition that 
the inspired word of God might be open without restraint to all 
those Italians who might wish to peruse it. Again, during his 
recent toor through the northern provinces of Italy, Garibaldi 
had been received with a degree of enthusiasm which led him to 
suppose that he would have the entire support and concurrence 
of an immense majority of the Italian people ; and it must always 
be remembered that in that tour he was accompanied by Senator 
Flacca, who had been the confidential medium of communication 
between the king and himself throughout the campaigns of 1859, 
and on many subsequent occasions. Garibaldi never entertained 
much confidence in the ministry of RatftZKi. Their antecedents 
were strongly against them ; but all this he had overlooked, and 
was willing to believe the explanations that they offered, ta let the 
past be forgotten, and to judge them by their future actions 
only. It was not till after this period Uiat he was made 
acqudnted with Rataza's mission to Paris, and his plan for 
dividing Italy into three parts. To this plan he was himself 
naturally regarded as the chief obstacle. Hence the soddcu 
abandonment of the Eastern Kxpedition, and the confusion and 
clashing of orders which so perplexed Colonel Nnllo and the 
other chiefs who were engaged in it, and Which ultimately led 
to the miserable affkir of Samico. Garibaldi was fully aware that 
the ministers were the ministers of a foreign power, and that 
they sought not the union but the disunion of Italy. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that he was fully justified in opposing them 
by any means at his command, and that by so doing he was best 
serving his king and his country. He was also perfectly well 
aware that Ratazzl did not dissolve the chambers on the ground 
that the answer to almost every letter and message sent to the 
departments, was that the Government had not the confidence of 
the people at large, and that members hostile to them would be 
returned in case of a general election. 
The history of the occupation of Rome is known to all. It 
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commenced with the most deliberate violation of the most solemn 
promise,* on the part of the French National Assembly, the 
French ambassador, and the French general ; and General Grari- 
baldi mainlined that such an occupation was to the diBhonoar 
and discredit of the French nation, and that to suppose that the 
majority of the educated classes in France were in favour of the 
maintenance of the temporal power of the Pope by Frendi 
oayonets, ag^st the will of the Roman people, was gross libel 
on the enlightenment of the French nation. 

General Garibaldi never seriously contemplated it is sup- 
posed, any attack on the French troops in Rome, his 
reasons for this, will be given hereafter. The intelligence 
conveyed to the General of the secret transactions between 
the courts both of Rome and Paris was all but perfect, 

• Having uriTed before Rome, Oeucral Oudinot dirontebed tbiee of his OIBcen 
to demuid tbe ■dtnusion of bin troops, on tbo preMit ttiiit he had arrived to protect 
th> citj from the Austriani, and to aieert&in tbe desire of tbe iohftbitAnti mth 
regard to the fnnn of goveraainit the; preforred. The Freoch AsHmhl; bad, bj a 
lajority of oighty-aeven vfit*s, eipreased its dimipproval of the expedition to Bome. 



majority of oightT-aevei) vot*s, eipreased its dimi 
" lij dear Oenerol," wrote Louis Napoleon, in hi 



"the telegrupbie news Knnoimding the nnforeaeen reaiatmiOB jon h«ve met 
wiw onder the wallB of Homo, has gresUj' Hrieved me. I had hoped, aa jou know, 
that the uihii,bitiuiU of Rome, opening their cyoa t« evidence. wouM receive with 
n^meu an aim j which liad airlved tliere to Mcomptish it friendly and disintereatod 
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The following anecdote may illnHtnite the General's feelings on this subject when 
lying Tery ill at the Hotel de ISMaa >t Spezlia. He was infonned that he had 
entirely miKtaken the (eelinga of the French people in regiird to the Ronuui oecnpR- 
tioD' " TIk nexi Pitria flfcliont mil brst drcidi that point,'* was the quiet reply- 
They did so. for of the thirty-Aye op|)OBilion members Hdrled to Uie Frcndi 
Chambers, tliirty-lonr are stated to be opposed to the mnlinaed oecapstion of Some. 

At Spcraa the Ocncnd atated to a •='—-'- — " ...-..--ij. .__ .. 



period ot my lite I have desired to i 
I wish France to know what I now si 
'. the history of the French people 
^appose that they would see an enemy in any one who dglila for the liberty of hii 



coUiaion with the aoldien of France. 1 wish France tn know what 1 now say to TOi 
"" "le strangely torgetfnl of the history of the French people were! t 



HIUUU1, -«„»,■,:. u„.„^antry may be. 

On the same day he was infonned that tbe next mail wonid brini! the Dewa of tha 
tall of Pasbla. "I think yon arc in error respecting that, my friend." answered the 
Omeral, "for I hara been tiiinking t)ie matter over; otconrse. should no EnrDp«ui 
war come to distract them, the French are snre ol euccess in the end, but I nnder- 
■tand the kind of eoantry in which they have to operato and the «ort of people with 
which they have to deal, it will be aome months yet betoru we shall hear of PnebU 
falling, and then, in my opinion, the real complieationa and difBcoltics ot the aflkir 
will only commence." I mentioned General Garilialdi'g opinion, respecting tha 
Freneh eleetions and Ueiica, when in London on the 2nd of January, 18G3, to mv 
friend Mr. William Downing Bruce, of Lincoln's Inn, the Recorder of Wnllingford, 
and lo HTBTal other friendsi I also called attention to these tacts at the time to a 
gentleman eoiui*et«d with a London Newspaper. The opinion respecting Hexico 
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Il was his firm belief that the Pope would never remain 
in Rome if (he city was attacked, but wodd seek refuge 
elsewhere. He was well acijuainted with the divided councils 
which led the Pope at a later period to summon to his 
presence Mr. Odo Rnssell,* and request the protection of a 
British man-of-war to convey him to Malta. Ho had, in fact, 
information of the very first summons conveyed to him by a cypher 
telegram, witliin a very few hours of its taking place; it is snpposed 
that neither Mr. Odo Russell on the one side, nor the Pope on 
the other, was at all aware of this, but such was the fact. 
Garibaldi had his own agents in the Eternal City, his plans were 
fully formed, the organization was perfect, and many of the men 
who actuaJly surrounded tlie Pontifical throne were in constant 
communication with them. The pubUcation of the documents 
of Lausti trial also go far to prove the all but universal conspiracy 
in Rome s^ainst the Pontific^al sovereignty. 

The divisions in the counsels of the Emperor were equally well 
known to him, and he attached considerable importance to the 
brilliant speech made by Prince Napoleon, in the BVench Cham- 
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nrreapondeat of the DaSg 
" Fnuice, mjb Oib Silunioy 
' her coaqocst, still leiw diHi 
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Apinpos of thin^4 parlist 
wiU oat conGite himuU to PoUnd ; 

Begudiui; the Utter naestinn. Ibc foUnning diBlogav took place on Smida]'. between 
tbe PHoce ud U. Foold: "WvU, M. Foold, I un i^ing to irpeaik." "Tea, Sir. 
On PoUnit, aa doiM." " Oa PolADd, jet, and on Itnly, nnd above all, on Hexiiia. 
■bout nbieh 1 hnve a good deal to taj thnt yon will Hareelj ■)^ee irith or eien like 
to heir." " Sir," replied tbe minister. " ;ou euinot iprak so \m61j at the barineu u 
I think c4 it, and if wo mnld aoi retreat with honour without roceiving a penn)', I 
ihonJd be the firrt to say let nseome away." 

Ajiother Journal ttates. tame dnlo; "Pricale acoonnta from Meiiea Lofarm ua 
that enormoaa anppUes ol men and money will he required to oomplete the con<)neat. 
The Meiicsns. who are well officered, are prepared to contiaao a ^rilla waifan to 
the Inst • • • On the whole, thii unfortnnale Meunm eipedition ii 
giving the Emperor and hia advisara more aniiety and annoyanco than over." 

• Aa appears by tbe tollnwing lotlCT frnm Mr. Layard to the weretary of the 
Admiralty Foreicn OlEce, Aoiroat. 2«. 18«2:— Sir. I Mn dirucled by Earl Rnanll, 
to request you to aequaint the Lorda Conunlwdoners of Ihe Admiralty, that in 
the opinloa of Ms lordship. Admiral Uortin should have order* to areaed to any 
Teqneot of the Pope (o MDd a ahip to Cinta Vacshia to oouTey bim lo Malta, I am. 
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bera, and to the apparent freedom of discussion which had been 
then allowed. He believed that Prince Napoleon, the Princeaa 
Mathilde, Monsieur Fould, and Count Peraigay, held the healthy 
opinion that the Pope and the ItaUans ought to be left face to face, 
to settle their own difficulties in their own way ; the Empress 
inflaenced by her Spanish education. Count Walewski and the 
majority of the ilarshallswere on the other eide for continuing the 
Roman occupation. The Pope himself and the clerical party in 
Turin firmly believed in a secret understanding between the 
king and Garibaldi, and this belief was without doubt supported 
by very good reasons. If Victor Emmanuel had but thrown 
himself into his Southern Capital of Naples, the enthusiasm of 
the people would have been so great, that there would have been 
no danger of the landing of a French Army j an entire nation 
would have appeared in arms, the Pope would have left Roma 
in an English vessel, and sought refuge in Malta, not a single 
French soldier would have been attacked then. Could France 
then have maintained her occupation, when the Pope had 
intrusted himself to Enghsh and not French protection. Under 
any circumstances the nature of the occupation mnst have been 
entirely altered, for Rome had been ret^ned under the pretence 
of giving protection to the Pope. There were, however,men about 
Gtaribaldi who looked on the matter from a slightly different point 
of view. In the first place, with re^rd to the French ministry, 
they acknowledged the difference of opinion in the cabinet, but 
pointed out at the same time that, while the English ministera 
were responsible to parliament and the people, the French minis- 
t«r3 were the servants, not of the country, but of the Emperor ; 
and whatever might be their personal views and opinions, 
they would, when it came to the point, act in perfect conformity 
with his dictation.* 



• TJw mrrespondeut r>( Oio Dailij Telrgrajih, before the oulbrcsk oti 
1859, prDphcsied Ibal if ever Victor EmmBDiiEl obtmiied a Inrflc kingdom, 
endeftiour to obtain the ^od wisbei of NnpotooD. ai an absolute lovereip 
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These sentiments of jealousy on the part of the king were utterly 
beyond the comprehension of Garibaldi, and so he refused to 
give them any credit. One day a letter was delivered to him, 
in which a distant allusion was made to this subject. Garibaldi 
tore it to pieces, and placed his foot upon the fragments. 

There was another thing also which did not gain the consider- 
ation it deserved ; that is to say, the ardent affection with which 
the Piedmontese regarded their capital Even Cavour had 
spokai in the Chambers of the regret with which he should 
r^ard the abandonment of Turin for Rome. All the other Italian 
principalities had willingly resigned their capitals, believing in 
the early possession of Rome, and of this Turin had, up to that 
time, reaped the entire advantage. The value of house property 
was more than trebled, and the commerce and general prosperity 
of the chief town of a petty state were increased prodigiously 
through its sudden advancement to the dignity of being capital 
of a great kingdom. The British ambassador had the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining a house at any price. Suppose Rome was 
obtained by Garibaldi, what a change this would be for the 
Piedmontese. Turin would no longer be the chief city ;* the 

the ministers hj whom he was surronnded, were not, they thought, properly taken 
falto consideration, — for instance, Madlle. Bossins, the daughter of the corporal who 
tani^t the king fencing, had been created Countess of Miraflore, and some have 
thought that the king has since been privately married to her. The correspondent 
of the Timu^ writing from Turin, asserts that the king had not a single reputable 
companion. Mr. Dicey, in his life of Cavour, page 29, states : — *' You could not find 
A life of Antony without alluding to Cleopatra, or draw a true character of Victor 
Emmanuel without referring to tbe Chroniqucs Scandaleu^es of the city of Turin." 
The correspondent of the Daily Telegraphy writing in 1862, stated that tbe king 
had very few reputable companions, either men or women, about liini. The per- 
sonal jealousy he was supposed to have manifested towards Garibaldi, in 18G0, was 
noticed by the correspondent of the Times^ just before the first expedition to Sicily. 
■The treatment which Garibaldi had received at the hands of tlie kin;^ was also 
remembered in Garibaldi's recent tour in the north of Italy. It has been remarked 
that amidst the deafening popular shouts for Garibaldi, the king's name was never 
heard, except from the lips of Garibaldi himself. 

• On this subject the Times' correspondent, writing on tlie 31st of October, 1863, 
states, " Among the many changes which have taken place in It^ly since 18r)9, none 
is perhaps more striking than that which has come over the town of Turin. The 
'Kttic capital of the Subalpine Kingdom, was notoriously the dullest town for ita 
size in Italy the glory of being the capital of Italy may be sliort-lived, but it is 
well gilt while it lasts. The Piedm«mte8e, as is but just, has got the lion's share 
in all good things, and Turin is making hay while the sun shines. Dozens of new 
hotels have been started, and the existing ones increased in many instances, and yet 
iUl are full. It was quite a piece of good luck that the town was too large for itt 
resident population." 



nobility who wished to follow the Court, would have to give up 
the houses in which their ancestors had dwelt for oenturiee; 
the establiehinenta of the King would consequently be broken 
op, and he would be compelled to pass the greater part of tlie 
year at the seat of his Government. So complete, in short 
would be the change of Uie, habits and ideas, that there can be 
but little doubt that many of the nobility would have much 
preferred the adoption of the echeme proposed by Napoleon 
TTT . for dividing Italy into three parts, dissipating thereby their 
own ideas of the discomfort, which they imagined they should in- 
cur by a change of residence to Rome. Should there be any doubt 
that this statement correctly represents the views of a Urge 
party in Piedmont, the author would recommend the attentive 
perusal of a recent debate in the Italian Parliament, on which 
occasion the present ministers of the King of Italy speak of the 
French occupation of Rome with extreme tenderness, and in 
strange contrast U> the straight forward manly declarations of 
Lord Palmerston respecting the acts of atrocious ruffianism per- 
petrated by the bandits at Rome. 

Large bodies of brigands were in the habit of marching out of 
Rome folly armed and equipped, spreading devastation where- 
ever they went Waa such a state of things to be tolerated in 
the nineteenth century ? It was to redress these crying evils, 
and to introduce constitutional liberty in place of deapotLam 
that Garibaldi desired to obtain for his country the capital 
guaranteed by the parliament, and so to add the brightest gem 
he had yet gained to the diadem of the king. This it waa 
that induced him to embark a second time at Genoa for Sicily, 
accompanied by many of his principal officers and advisers. 
These men fully participated in his views and in his hopes of 
success. He had been preceded by the Marquis PaUavicini, aa 
governor of the island, who, when he accepted that post from 
the government, distinctly avowed his admiration of Garibaldi, 
and his irrevocable detemination to co-operate with him in every 
way. After this statement bis appointment was confirmed. 
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Garibaldi wrote to the people of Sicily, the foUowing letter : — 
" People ofSicily! — Giorgio Pallavicini, the friend of my heart, is 
about to leave for Sicily to undertake the duties of the govern- 
ment which has been entrusted to him. This appointment of the 
martyr of Spielberg and the veteran of ItAliaQ liberty, is a good 
omen for your city of barricades, and in recommending him to 
yon I fulfil a duty dedicated by my heart. Yours for life, 

G. Garibaldi." 

It was on the 28th of June that Garibaldi arrived at Palermo to 
raise his cry of" Rome or Death." The princes had preceeded 
him a day or two before, and were then on a visit to the Marquis 
Pallavicini, who was just installed in his new office. His 
reception was most enthusiastic. The young princes were then 
at the opera, they hod been well received and the house was 
crowded ; all on a sudden everj-one left the house, and the actors 
looked as though they wished to follow. The princes were lefl 
alone in the royal box, and on demanding the cause of tlie 
phenomenon, they were iufoimed that Garibaldi had arrived. 
During his entii'e stay in the island it was always the same. 
Some of his speeches respecting the Emperor, were considered to 
be too violent to be politic, but it must be remembered in his 
defence, that he regarded Napoleon aa the protector of tie 
brigands, who were at that moment deluging his native land 
with blood. He was firmly persuaded of the Emperor's intention 
to divide Italy, and to secure a large portion of her territories 
for a prince of his house. 

The speeches of Garibaldi were much misreported, and so 
strangely exaggerated that wlien he was shown a report of one of 
them, he answered with a sniUe— "This is really not worth contra- 

I dieting. Every one who knows me will know at once that I am 
perfectly incapable of nttering such words." He spoke as follows, 
from the balcony of that palace from which he had so oft«n pre- 
viously addressed the people ; "Two years since," said the General, 
" from this balcony I recounted to you a conference I had just held 
with two Bourbon generals. I told you the conditions accepted. 
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because they were bumane,Buch as the reatitutionof the woanded 
these I knew would awake an echo in your generous hearts, bat 
when I came to certain hnmilialing conditions offered by them, 
I heard a sound that seemed a hoarse roar. No, those terms 
you refused to a man ! That day the unity of Italy was irrevo- 
cably decreed ! on that day the aspirations of 19 centuries were 
realized in the formula, " One Italy and Victor Emmanuel ;" 
that formula is ours, we proclfiimed it, amid the rude clash of 
arms on the plains of Calatafiini. We re-echoed it as wo 
entered Palermo from the Termini gate. Let us now bring to 
a reality what was then but an idea. That principle gave us 
strength to fight our enemies, and to drive them out with the 
butt-end of our muskets. That principle will conduct us to 
Rome— yes, and to Venice also ; I need not tell you that I am 
your friend, and that our friendship was created in the 
hour of danger and of glory ; rely upon that friendship, give 
heed to my words, you know that I can never betray you. This 
principle of which I have spoken must lead ufi to the final 
victory. Human nature, alas I is not perfect, there are bad men 
who are bflnenced by bad motives, by ambition, by selfishness. 
These men are really like the cholera. Such men preach Murat- 
ism, which is one of the plagues of Italy, and would lead to a 
rupture of our national strength and end in despotism. Mural 
was a despot, anil his relation still nourishes the cancer that 
consumes the heart of Italy. He engages mercenaries, and 
fonns them into bands of hired brigands. I must ttU you the 
truth. Napoleon, the autocrat, the powerful tyrant of France, 
is no friend of ours.* The people of Italy must be un- 

' Onribnlcti ie not llie only perion who can eny severe things of tlus Emperor, u 
win ippear by the foUoning extract from an article in the Saturday Jteciew, of Dee, 
19, isfis : — " When the year brouBtt round the anniveraarj of the day which 
rcttorded the Emperor for ctnking oil hia lortnne on one lait despertito cut, b^ per- 
milting him lo cmih out the Ubortiea ol hit coontj?, he maat huTs felt Eooicthmg of 
(he wearinega and deapait which attend the neter-cuding itniKBle to retain a power 
ill-got and eonstanlly threatened. The penalty which men lilie'Loaii Napoleon pay 
tor Ibeir miadeeds Is that they are neter safe. He has done much in Ida time of 
»hieh he may be reasonably prond. He haa carried oat aome ideas to wbieh he ia 
linoerdy attanhad. He haa leliered the aniioaa melancholy of hia tempeiament hj 
■ -*— M of ^landld radteniBDt. Bot he hai to work and to alrngglo for tb '- 
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deceived ; I do not speak to yon of the French people : like 
ourselves they have need of liberty, to-day, onfortunatelr, they 
are dragged down by despotism, but they are our brethren, and 
Ton must leam to distingnish between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. The people of France, the people of Germany, the 
people everj-»here are our brethren, another evil like the serpent 
in the grass is re-appearing. Bonrbonism treated too tenderly, 
only abuses our forbearance. The General conclnded by thanking 
the people for the affectionate manner in which they had treated 
him. 

One object that Garibaldi had in remuning & few days at 
Palermo was to attend upon the young heir-apparent, and to be 
present with bim at the inauguration of the rifle clubs. It pro- 
duced an excellent impression upon the people to see their hero 
manifesting his affection for the young prince in so many ways, 
and treating him, at the same time, with the greatest respect. 
It was on the 29th day after his arrival that Garibaldi, accom 
panied by the royal pi-inces and the Prefect of Palermo, inaugu- 
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Sarii in a great blow to the Emperor, and we ma; be mre that bt feela it to tie ao. 
Every art naa nwil, ever; decenci was linlated, ererr faliciluiod that ronld t>* 
deriied waa drcolaled, ever; pouible abdiw of power ihort of denjing the Uber^ ot 
voting wan called in Bid, in order (ha( this dreaded defeat of the Government might 
be avoided. M, PeUetim waa proclaimed in official plncardi to be ths norat. tha 
loweat. the moat degraded of men. He icai falite to ever^ tie of hononr and patriot- 
inn. He hated France ; he Dicimied for the rictariet of her glorioni loldiery ; be 
was tha foe of tbe poor man : he was for getUig up blood]', idle, and eternal rnvoln- 
tiong. And. wor^s than nil. he had been guillv of a neiv and peculiar crirae. Ee had 
Invented a apedal and original atrocity. He bad actnally dared to critidieBeranger. 
Thin awfal annonncemenl waa soppoaed to be certain to thrill the heorta ol Paiii 
loldieia and Paris artisane. Other Frenchmen liive been impious, Voltairian, 
atheistic ; hat M, Pellelan had gone fnrlhei' than this, and bad pabliahed an nn- 
tavaurahle Itlersr; criticiam on the poet who <ang of Frenoh grisMltea and French 
soldiers as no one cLie ever naug before or since. On the other hand, the OovEm- 
ment candidate was the pearl and Howe,' ot Parisian mankind. Be had been poor, 
and now was verj rich. He waaintcnsclj resperlable. He believrd hi the Boii Itka 
and the Emperor* and was utterly mcapatile ot writing any literarj' crttidam whatever. 
And jot, in spite ot all this, tiie distriut has gone wrung. It has taken the wieked 
sritic and rejected the good indnstiial : it hu endangered the canse of order, and 
•AoBtod tha Emperor, and wronged the preoiou* memory of Lisette, by givbig M. 
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rated the National Rifle Clubs, The fete was most splendid 
and the most perfect order, notwithstanding the volatile nature 
of the people (such was the ardent devotion they entertaiiied for 
Garibaldi), reigned throughout tliia city of 200,000 inhabitanta. 
The General several times addressed the multitude, and always 
npon the necessity of concord. " There are two men," he said, 
in conclusion of one of his addresses, " who will never deceive 
you. Listen to tliem : they are Victor Emmanuel and mysel£ 
Rome and Venice will be ours before long. To attain tiua 
object we must make any saorifioe with resignation. Italy must 
be one— one— one." 

All accounts confirm the intense rapture of the reception 
given to Gtaribaldi. At Palermo the following address was de- 
livered fo nearly 100,000 people: — "My dearfriends, lam deeply 
gratified for your enthusiasm and all your love for me, I owe yoa 
in return the most perfect openness and tnxth. My friends, I 
do not belong to the Church of the Pope, and I even desire to 
cleanse the Eternal City from the clerical aboiniimtions acoomu- 
lated during a thousand years of. temjwral sovereignty and 
iniquitous misgoveniment. I am, however, a member of that 
catholic church, the doctiines of which Christ our Saviour came 
on earth to preach, and I implore you to distinguish between 
the true servants of Christ and the servants of the Devil. Where 
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the prieeu are good the people are good. Yoa hare good 
priests, they are Christ's true followers, and therefore no one 
vill ever deceire jou who brin^ you the word of Giod oj>en iu hia 
hand. What I want you fully to understand is that Christ oame 
to redeem mankind, aod bis atonement is full and suffident for 
those who belJere the everlastuig truths of the gospel. Freedom 
goes hand in hand with the gospel, and those only are Christ's 
followers who preach its entire doctrines. The great eril I 
pointed out long ago to the people of Naples, I point out to 
yott to-day— thai evil ia the Pope, and I warn you again to 
distinguish the true priests from the false, between the priests 
who are the ministers of God, and the priests who are the 
ministers of the Deril. Remember above all that Christ called 
those who followed him brothers ; therefore, city must not be 
divided from city, or family from family. Brotherhood not only 
means that we should work together for great tilings, but that 
we should live together in perfect concord, and in this concord 
will be our strength. No more jealouay between Sicilians and 
Neapolitans, between Piedmontese and Lombards. We are all 
one family, we are Italians, above all we are Chriatians. Con- 
cord between province and province becomes concord between 
family and family. Those who love their country and their 
God, must pardon each other. If any of you nourish hatred 
in your hearts, lay it bare, and forgive those who have injured 
you. I implore it of you in all affection, and now it only re- 
mains for me to tliank you for your reception, and to tell you 
how happy I am to be once more amongst you. At the con. 
elusion of the General's address, the enthusiasm of tlie people was 
unbounded — women wept — old men brought their sons to be 
blessed, all knelt ; the General's maimer was calm and soienm, his 
voice clear and ringing like a silver bell. The expression used 
about the Pope may, perhaps, be considered strong. It should 
always, however, be remembered that Garibaldi spoke with the full 
and perfect knowledge of the facts. It is to be hoped that the 
present committee on brigandage will give to the public those 
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facts, proving, as tbey do, most fully, the complicity of thepontificial 
government with the support and payment of brigands and mur- 
derers, who are let loose in large bands to prey upon the peaceable 
inhabitants of lovely Naples ; their object being to upset 
the throne of King Victor Emmanuel, and to restore to the 
Bourbons their ancient dominions. A quiet, prosperous, and 
contented Italy wouid be to the reactionists what Paradise was 
to Satan, and they therefore resolved to make Italy, if possible, 
the dismal and terrible place they represent it to be. To effect 
this object they Bcruple not at the means, and deeds are con- 
tinually being committed which would be a disgrace even to 
savages.* 

The Correspondance dt Rome has an article headed " Garibaldi 
and Palmerston." " Tlic first of these two men," it stated, " is not 
in our eyes, worse company than the second. He is only less 
culpable, less loaded with horrible crimes, for which history and 
God have terrible judgments." The Filibuster with a red shirt, 
says, " that Rome is the ulcer of Italy, the impenitent octogena- 
rian, cries out at table, that the Pope is the incubus of Italy, 
thus, they are both rivetled to the same chain and serve the 
same master. This excites in our hearts, hopes for a more com* 
plete vengance." 

On the arrival of Garibaldi at Marsala, the municipality, the 
Kational Guard and its commander went out two leagues from the 
town to receive and to eoiigi'atulate the General. Thousands of 
Hags floated from the windows, and, in the midst of deafiening 
jjeals of cheering from ten thousand voices, the procession arrived 
at the cathedral, where the clergy awaited ils entry. After > 

• On tho 3nl of Febnurr, 1963. news nrrivcd thil Iout officcn who b*d been 
bitnved and mnrdercd b; tlie brigRcds, bad their benrU torn aal md uMfld abmit 
on Ibe pointa of bajonett, unldrt criea n[ ■' Vi™ il noitfu P»p« 1 " " Viva I^uuetoo 
nFcmdo il nostra re t" lioir can were nbo vat oS. Tho nntbority tor [bit MaU- 
Dimt i> K, Riccsrdi. deputy of the Ilnlinn parliuuent. Od another oemmoo, fortf 
solliera of the linn were ihot. and Captain Rota, who noDunaniiixl thtm (one of lh« 
thonaand ol Mangln) waa burnt aliv« nn nliraoheau ufttnii. Thii look place aaea 
the tragedy ol Aqiron^onti. and is qnoled tn tliow there liaa been no cfaange for th« 
better, on the put of the Bonrbona, The aalhor could eiuil; fill a •olame irith wcU- 
antbenticatsd uiUancoa of robbery and mnrdei that diagrsi4d the earl* pari ol tha 

jsuisea. 
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hyma and benediction. Garibaldi waa about to leave the church, 
vhen a strange scene took place. A monk ascended the pulpit 
and addressed the people in Itmguf^e so touching, that when 
he bad concluded, Graibaldi went up to him and embraced him 
affectionately. 

At Marsala, the Greneral spoke as foUows — in voice oalm and 
solemn — which is the clear and powerful expression of the Italian 
idea which is incarnate in him : — "The time has come," said he, 
" when we can no longer permit the stranger on our soil, holdbg 
in slavery a portion of our brethren. Italy can no longer abide 
this shame : this is n shame for 25,000,000 1 and it must cease. 
Shortly, yes, shortly Home is ours ; yes, Rome, or death 1 It 
was from Marsala that the cry of liberty went forth ; from Mar- 
sala let this cry go forth to-dny — Rome, or death I and this cry 
will resound not only on the peninsula, but will find an echo 
throughout all Europe, and wherever the name of Liberty haa 
not been profaned. We only want what belongs to us. Yes, 
that which belongs to us ; for Rome is ours. [The crowd : 
'Rome, or Death !'] This cry will weigh more in the balance of 
diplomacy than all the prayers in the world. He made the war 
of 1B50 not for us, but for himself, we gave him our blood in 
the Crimean war, we paid him 60 millions, we go to him with 
Savoy and Nice ; and he wanted more : I know it. He acted 
for the aggrandisement of hia family; he has a petty prince 
ready for Rome, a petty lord for Naples, and so on : I know it. 
He wished us to be his sabjects. lie is the (nemy of Italy ; he 
has kept up and keeps up brigandage for the destruction of the 
Neapolitan provinces; he has scandalised all Europe in the vain 
hope of breaking the sinews of 25,000,000 of Italians. We 
need not stoop to solicit such a man. The French people are 
with us. Let Napoleon fall, and Rome is our own 1 I am 
happy to-day at being with you. I have good reason for being 
your friend. Adieu 1" 

The Marquis Pallavicini was recalled &om Palermo by the 
govjfnment for applauding Garibaldi's speeches, in consequence 
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of the protest of the French Consul at Palermo, against 1 
attacks made upon the Emperor. Letters from Sicily stated 
that Garibaldi had woii over all to his cause; he told them, 
that the time for words had gone, and the time for action had 
oome, that more than twenty thousand of ihem had presented to 
him an address, telling him that they wanted no more vain talk, 
that they were convinced of the truth of his saj-ings, that their 
weapons were ready, and that they only waited for his summons. 
To this Garibaldi answered : — " Yon understand me and I under- 
Btandyou: provide yourselves each withamosket; practise, be 
silent, and when I call, let each one answer " present." Volun- 
teers arrived without inconvenience at Palermo, and departed for 
Garibaldi's Camp, without the slightest hindrance. The gam- 
sons went everywhere out of the General's way, but the mounted 
police, organized imder military discipline, received him in full 
parade. A concert was announced at Palermo in support of 
Gtaribaldi's troops : about 3,000 tickets at a dollar a piece were 
sold ; the Governor, General Lugia himself took fifty, and the 
Colonel of the Piedmontese regiment in the garrison, immediately 
complied with the request of lending the regimental Band for the 
purpose. Girgonti sent him 40,000 francs, voted by the conunon 
council, and subscriptionB at Palermo were published every day 
in the papers ; amongst others, we find the names of the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, the caimons of the Chapter, and the Duke 
of St. Elie, who had hitherto been amongst the strongest sup- 
porters of the Ministry. Garribaldi also issued treasury bills, 
which were accepted by the commrmity without hesitation, 
The public authorities did not interfere with his movements, nor 
did they hinder the augmentation of the volunteer army. 

The following reply was made by Garibaldi to the Duke della 
Verdura and the Deputy Logia, who were commissioned by 
General Cugia, the Prefect of Palermo, to read to him the 
proclamation of the king : — " King Victor Emmanuel speaks as 
a king, and it is his dnty to do so, when the circumstances of 
the nation and diplomacy require it. I respect the elect of the 
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natioEi, bal I go whither the aspirations of the ItalianB call me. 
If I bad listened to the connseU of pradcnce and diplomacr, 
neither you or I would be in Sicilj at this moment, and the 
Bourbon flag would still be floating over the strougholds of 
Francis IL 

Shortly afterwards. Garibaldi received at his residence, a 
deputstiou of noblemen and gentlemen. He lold them that 
his programme was always the same, and that no one would be 
able to change his design of marching upon Rome. The minis- 
tera could not, because be was acting by the will of the 
nation, and by the will of the king. On another occasion, 
he stated, that all wa« completely known to the king, and 
that therefore, nothing couid stop him on (be way to Rome, the 
city which had been proclaimed " the capital of Italy," by the 
will of the entire nation, confirmed by parliament, and recognised 
by several foreign powers.* 

• The Tinut' eofrespondent nt Tnrin hRd not recenlly fiiTonred anrilaldi, nor did 
hi look tor hU tatreiaei. The list cnlcrpriiH' he nnsori^. and oppaiFd frotu flrst to 
Uat wiLh ■ Tigour tlmt seemed to some penons ahsolalelj MT>{!e. Yet, what »)'■ 
be DOW ? In anolber put of (bit paper irill be found the statement of bis belisi 
Uiat Garibaldi bad good reason to bielievG hlmsGlf backed by (he king and garern- 
menl: that he had, and perhaps has. papen whioh snfflced to aatiafy the loenl 
authoritiei vherevet hs went, that be wn) actlna on high sntbority. and that the 
king himself corresponded with him so much a little before his last moiemcnt, that 
it is morally certain he maal be in possession of very eompromidng conlidencea, and 
tlie king a party to Tery awkward, thongh easily broken onderstandinKs. — Sept., 1868. 

The cOTTospondent of the Ilail^ Tehgrafi, writing from Turin, September Snd, 
1663, aaya : — " t may, perhaps, be allowed to state in a few word* that Ratfutai's bops 
was to get Oaiibaldi into the enH. and to pnt him in a position in which, il laocsss- 
(hL he might be backed, and it be fniled, be belmyed and deaerled. That design 
failing, Ouibaldi was allowed, if not encnoraged to go to Sicilj. ■ ■ Il waa delihe- 
ratcly proposed to bctm; him. If the organs of that Oovemment who planned 
Garibafei's betrayal will re-open the qncstion they mnst forgive as who anforlu* 

dose thess remnrks by saying that if circomatances had allowed Baron RicasoU to 
retain oIBce till the Srd of March, there would then have been no Aspromante. 
English readers most, I fear, take my word for this itrong atalrment, bat the 
Beoator Plena and Caralier Celes^o fiianchi are tbe aaUioriCies I offer in aji^r- 
raation to Q»y Italian rfader- 

The fact which may show, to a certain degree, that General Qaribaldi had reason 
to rrekon an the consent — on the silent consent at least — of the Toiin Oovcmment, 
is the following : — 

The Qeneral had gone, early in the morning, to la /Trnaa. Eicrybody in 
Palenno knew his intention, and openly talked of it. 
vening of Hat same day. nianj yoan 
_, . ....__ "■ ,tthelowT 
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This was not the first time that there was a dashing of 
instructions in Sicily; in 1880, the king, at the request of the 
French Emperor, wrote, that he always disapproved of iho 
expedition, and ordered Garibaldi not to cross over to the main- 
land; yet, on the 19th of June, In the same year, Cavour sent 
word to his confidential agent, La Farina, " Fersano will aid 
you in everything without compromising ovr fiag-''^ what a fine 
thing if Garibaldi should pass over into Calabria. 

Had Garibaldi, when he crossed over in 1860, been defeated, he 
would not have had a line to show in defence of his conduct, for 
Cavour's letter was to his own confidential agent. So difficult is 
it to write with truth, modem Italian history. 

Another curiosity of official correspondence was a letter from 
Admiral Albine, who commanded the Royal Italian Fleet, 
addressed to General Garibaldi, and written by order of the 
ministers at Turin. By this letter he placed the ships under his 
command at the General's disposal, and engaged to take him and 
his troops wherever he liked to go. The orders were, that he 
was to be taken to any port on the mainland he pleased. Just 
at the first instance Garibaldi was inclined to accept the oBer, 
but the wonderful intelligence he received undeceived him. 
He was informed that the offer came from the ministers, and 
believing the ministers to be the servants of the Emperor, 
Garibaldi inauntly suspected mischief, and returned to bis 
original plan. When this letter came out, and was discuaaed 
in the Chambers, one of the ministers Unbluslungly asserted, 
' Oh, if we bad only got btm on board we should have dona 
what we liked with him, and taken liim where we thought fit." 
Bo much for the honour of Italian statesmen of the Turin schooL 

Lombarda a.tid TnKsna. luil nnuuDed at Filenao. FOnsignrd to MiBxn and 
Oaergani, to be orguuuid into ■ eperint body, and UTn<-d. Tbe)> uHTabled for 
thi» operation in a conntrj-hoa«e, at the dislanw of a mile from PsleriDO. «hflr« 
the arms nnd fquipnie»ti had been prepared. In order to be left free in their 
work, tbey had placed all round the place, aentriei and ontpotls. trho cried tha 

Ell" virt to every person who ap|iro»ched the honae. The Gendarmes theniMlTei 
ad to ansner to Uie qui rift at the red ahitta. Towards ten o'clock in the evening 
the armed columna of the GaiibBldiini began to move from Palermo, wUboot 
OiMtlnA iritb any obMacle in their marcb. 

Garibaldi did not norin at Aapromonte any mnuDOS to (nrrender. The I1t« 
V^|«i without any prerlona notice or nieBU(;e in aignily the la«t deciriom ol tb« 
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Afl soon as it becnme known that Garibaldi was coming, 
Catania became frantic ; the bells wereringingameny peal; eveiy 
balcony was lit with lamps ; torches rose in price, everybody 
Bought to buy one; every cab in tiio city was occupied by the 
people who desired to meet the great hero, for his arrival could 
no longer be impeded. At midnight, on the heights of Mister 
bianca, a hundred torch-bearers were to be seen shouting and 
dancuig : they knew tlie General was in sight. In a few minutes 
ailerwards he arrived. On meeting Mordlni, the latter 
observed : " Gteneral, the first step must be Catania ; the second, 
Rome; the third, Venice." Garibaldi sent to the commander 
of the royal troops at Tatenio to request an interview. The major 
came, and said he had positive orders not to allow the General 
to enter the town. The General replied, he did not intend 





to enter the borough, but he required pro vis; 
troops being weary and hungrj- after the long march : they 
would remain outside the town. Tlie major gare his coDSeat ; 
but, whilst the provisions were being soaght, the population, 
about 12,000 souls, grew excited, the bells were rung, processions 
bearing banners were formed, and depntations went down to 
Garibaldi inviting him to enter the town, whilst the women 
bronght their children to be blessed by him. Many people knelt 
down before him in tears, overpowered as tliey were by emotdon 
The young men of Catania went further. Armed with hat«hete 
and big knives, they out a path through the fig trees around the 
town. The proprietors of the gardens opened the doors, and 
Garibaldi and his men entered by that new way, through the 
upper end of the borough. The streets and the Market-pUce 
were thronged with a compact crowd, and the vivas announced 
to the royal troops that resistance was impossible. Garibaldi's 
troops took some refreshment and continued their forced march, 
but every one was happy. Many hours before the General arrived, 
great demonstrations were preparing. The people in the streets 
said to one another that Garibaldi was sure to come, that tiie 
Governor had his carriage ready to fly, in case of need. At 
five o'clock, several thonsand men appeared in the streets, all of 
them wearing a card on their hats with the printed words, 
"Viva Vittorio Emanule, Viva Garibaldi, Abasso Rattaisd, 
Roma o Morte." Scarcely had they assembled on the Market 
place, when suddenly a carriage drove through the crowd to tbe 
Music stand of the band, and Father Pantaleone, Garibaldi's 
well known field chaplain ascended the steps ; he was received 
with cheers, and he made a speech to the popnlation, taking for 
his text the inscription on the printed card, which spoke out the 
feelings of the meeting. The governor did not interfere with 
the demonstration, or attempt to disperse it. The National 
Guard was not called out under arms, as it had been a few 
days back, upon a similar but less numerous demonstraiiOD. 
Bat to return to Garibaldi, at two at night he arrived at Ifae 
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the frantic joy of the popoUtion w great ; the Market place 
was illatBinated with electric light. Garibokli drove to the Club 
Hoose, and made a speech frmn tbe baloonr, in which he 
thanked the people or Catania for the hearty reception 
which had put the »eal upon the liberation of Italv : " We 
ehall soon certainly reach Rome :" eaid the GeneraL The crowd 
eboated in reply, " Roma o Morte." " Yes, we shall reach 
Rome, ibe sacerdotal vampire shall ceaee to suck the life and 
blood of hutnanity, and Rome i^hall return to the pure gospel of 
Christ.'* This speech raised the enthnsiaem to the highest pitch, 
priests and monks, men aud tromen shouted Viva Garibaldi ! 
Roma o Morte ! At four we went to bed, but at seven, we were 
suddenly aroused by the information thai the Royal troops were 
at only one hour's distance. The General ordered the alarm bell 
to be rung, and sent for the commander of the National 
Guard. In a quarter of an hour, barricades were building, the 
Volunteers and National Guard were under arms, and everj'meaiis 
of defence was adopted. In about an hour it was known that the 
Royal troops who had advanced close to the outskirts of the town 
had again retired, and were encamped at Misterbianco. They 
had on the way arrested all Garibaldi's stragglers, and disarmed 
them as prisoners of war. In town, however, there was 
Btill one company whose commander came to Garibaldi with 
the request to be allowed to evacuate the barracks, and to 
join the army encampecl at Misterbianco. Garibaldi gave at 
once orders not to molest those soldiers on their march. The 
members of the Italian Parliament present at Catania, nine in 
number, with Mordini at their head, went to the royal camp, and 
demanded of Major-General Mella, whether it was his intention bt 
attack Catania. Tbey returned in the evening ; he bad engaged 
himself not to attack the town, he declared he was not, 
hostile to Garibaldi, and pretended not even to have known 
of his arrival at Catania, When the troops were marching lo 
the Ticinity of the town, be at once liberated his prisoners, tboHo 
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poor BtragglerB who had remaned on the way, worn out by Uiat 
terrible forced march from Regalbiitto to Catania, and he 
requested Garibaldi to be allowed to get his provisions from 
Catania, which was at once granted. An Italian, extendvely 
engaged in banking conceme, who had just arrived from Turin, 
stated that the general faith in the ultimate attainment of 
Italian unity was as great as ever it was throughont the 
whole conutry. The miniBtrr, he said, and he was not in 
the least a party man, had entirely lost its prestige, owing 
to the insincerity with whioh it was discovered to have 
treated Garibaldi and the public, alite, and possibly the 
king also, and because it stood Belf-convicted of incom- 
petency. The public in general did not fear any imperial 
treachery witli regard to the threatened occupation of Naples by 
French troops, and this not because there was any very profound 
faith in the purity of the En>peror's intentions ; but because 
Italy through ila length and breadth believed that England 
(which it supposes upon points of vital policy in " dernier resBort" 
invariably influences Napoleon's policy) would never allow a 
breach of the principle of non-intervention. At the time this 
gentleman left Turin nothing was known aa to the two fleets 
having been ordered to the bay of Naples; the reports, however, 
that the English had threatened to occupy Sicily, should a French 
armed force be ordered to land at Naples were pei-fectiy correct. 
Such reports he ascribed to the fact that the act so threatened 
would simply be a necessity of the situation should the 
contingency contemplated arise. As to civil war in the 
proper sense of the term he stated the idea was only worthy of 
ridicule. There could be no civil war. Garibaldi was well known 
to have commimicated to tlie king tlie sentiment that he would 
never dUtraet the country wUh civil war, and that he would rather die 
than draw his sword against an Italian soldier. Garibaldi was 
merely striving on this occasion in his own way for what the 
government itself wanted, but which it was obviously unable to 
attain in its way. Garibaldi believed the country would speak 
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oat if he afforded it the means. As a strong proof of the confi- 
dence which animated the country at large, there was no slacken- 
ing in the energy aith which the new public works were nrged 
forward. The Cavour Canal — a great irrigation work, the shiires 
of which were at a considerable premium, not only in Turin, 
bat in Milanand Genoa, although it had not then been commenced. 
The prestige of Garibaldi at Turin was every day increasing. 
He did not lose one moment's time in organizing his troops. 
"Hie greatest calmness reigned in Catania. Tliough the governor 
had embarked on the Maria Adelaide he yet remained in 
port. The municipality performed their attributions as regularly 
as ever. AH the shops were open, the courts of justice contiimed 
their business, and the town looked as quiet as before. A 
telegram had been intercepted, by which it appeared that the 
island of Sicily had been put into a state of siege. Rsttazd's 
infatuation became incredible, and Victor Emmanuel could not 
ret^ the fair name of the Re-Oalanluomo, or could he bombard 
Messina, Catania and Palermo, like Ferdinand if Naples. Gari- 
baldi's flag still bore the inscription " Italy and V ictor Emraantiel." 
At last the freedom of the press, the right of association were 
suppressed, public meetings were forbidden. Rattazzi had eri- 
dently made his studies at Paris ^ith great success; he was 
introducing into Italy liberty as it is iraderstood in France and 
Dopretis, only lately one of the chiefs of the left was not ashamed 
to retMn his seat in the cabinet. It was true that the proclama- 
tion by which the island was put in a state of siege, was signed 
by Gug^a, but his want of decision was well known : he never 
would have undertaken the responsibility of such a serious step, 
unless he had received precise orders from Turin. In the meantinio 
Catania was perfectly quiet, all the different political parties and 
classes were busy to iurther Garibaldi's plans. Marchese 
Caasalotto, the comroander of the National Guard, and Messrs. 
Gravina and Candullo, the chiefs of the conservative party 
at Catania, visited the General, and told him openly, that 
tliough they disapproved of the movement when it wau 
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iiiitiated, they now would do their best to add to ita forces, sloee 
the M'ill of the people could not any longer be doubted. As to 
the population, its sentiments were already expreBsed by the 
spontaneous illumination of all the streets ibr the fourth 
time, and by the frantic evvivas to Garibaldi as often ae he ehowed 
himself. Desertion began to thin the ranks of the Koyal troops; 
a sergeant, 28 men with bag and baggage came to exchange their 
good pay and fare for the fatigue and dangers of Garibaldi's 
(.-amp ; anil eventually the commander of the garrison was obliged 
to withdraw, so that the soldiers might not pass over entirely 
to the vohmteera. From IMisterbianco, volunteers continued to 
arrive in great mmibers, sixty within two days ; thirty officere 
of the regidar army resigned their commissions rather than 
march against Garibaldi. A battalion of Bersaglieri wa« placed 
at the outposts near the Garibaldiana. On tlie next day it was 
discovered that a hundred men had gone over to GaribaldL To 
avoid further desertionsj the baltulion was hastily embarked and 
sent to Genoa. On reaching Centorbi, the General's arrival 
surprised the population; they were not aware of his ap- 
proach. It was Sunday, they were at home, and in a moment 
assembled around him with cheers and a hearty welcome ; the 
bells rang joyous peals, the members of the baud of the National 
Guard sought to make their way through the population, in order 
to form their rank whilst Garibaldi rode to church, and after short 
prayers took his way to a point which overlooked the country 
around. Returning to the town, the usual bustle of bead- 
({uarters recommenced : deputations to Garibaldi ; persons 
waiting to be introduced ; the mayor of tho borough excusing 
iiiraself about the scarcity of provisions for such unexpected 
guests ; the officers of the staff seeking the quarters to which 
they had been billeted; Colonel Corte, the chief of the staff, 
commanding and bringing order out of the confusion ; Civinini, 
the General's private secretary, writing orders; the young 
Mnrquis Maurigi copying them ; Baron Varesano, a Sioiliao 
Doblenian, with a mediaeval cast of features, euhanced by a 
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nplendid flowing beard, stretching his bulky body on a couch. 
Baron Nicotera, member of parliament, going about to seek 
information, whilst coffee, wine, and bread were served up to 
Colonels Nullo, Bruzzeci, and Missori, old Mignona, of Naples, 
Onerzoni, and others. 

Garibaldi wrote twice to the king to assure him of his un- 
shaken fidelity. He dined with the Cavaliere Marco the Prefect 
of Caltonesetta, ivithall his officers, after the king had issued a 
proclamation against him. The General proposed on this 
occasion : " To the health of Victor Emmanuel, crowned in the 
Campidoglio !" Garibaldi was in the habit of repeating incM- 
tatitlii " There will be no civil war .'" From Palermo there was 
the astonishing information that, on Monday night, the popula- 
tion made a most summary demonstration, proclaiming Gari- 
baldi's entry into Catania. The Governor-General, Cu^a, sent 
his aides-de-camp to let the people know that such an event was 
impossible; but, whilst he was giving his orders, the dispatch 
arrived by the wires confirming the news which the Palermetans 
had guessed by instinct. There was a still more serious move- 
ment at Messina, The population literally flarcd-up. Such 
was the enthusiasm, that the governor was fiightened, and 
sent his baggage on board the government steam boat. The 
three principal towns in Sicily having thus solemnly approved of 
Garibaldi's progress, the government forgetting that Victor 
Emmanuel was king, by the will of the nation, thought them- 
selves authorized to declare the state of siege, but this proclama- 
tion was but a waste paper. The Sicilians who were not cowed 
by the Bourbons, cared little for Ratazzi's threats. The 
desertion from the royal army continued to increase. Tlte 
generals of the royal army feaiing a complete disorganization, 
retired from the neighbourhood of the town. At Messina the 
National Guard had been disarmed, because a general rising 
against Uie garrison was expected. With the exception of the 
commander of the National Guard, all the officers sided with 
Garibaldi. An English frigate arrived in the port of Catania, 
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and oast anchor between the Duke of Genoa and the town. The 
English and French conauls sent a written protest to the 
captain of the royal frigate against any eventive attack. 
It waa morally impossihle to bombard any town in 
Sicily, since Victor Emmanuel's tenure of the island was 
only by good will, his title held good, though the Piedmontese 
bureaucracy were generally abhorred, because Garibaldi's 
name, which was deeply rooted in the hearts of the Sicilians, still 
covered that of the king, whose government treated the General as 
a rebel. The enlistment of the volunteers continued, and the 
organization of the army was ui progress. The companies and 
battalions had commenced to take a regular form ; a few days 
more and the army look most respectable. Tlie officers wore 
no distinotive sign of rank ; it was by the sabi-e alone that 
they were recogniBed. The Government telegrams of the Agemia 
Stejani excited general indignation by their imprudent misstate- 
ments to the eSect that Garibaldi had estabhshed everywhere a 
new administration, and assumed dictorial power. 

It was about this period that Pulszky ivrote, stating General 
Cialdini had had a conference, at Naples, with General La Marmora, 
and they were said to have taken measures todeatroy* ThePopolo 
Clialia, of the I5th of August made the following statements ; — 
" From the moment that Garibaldi began making the ronnd of 
Sicily, he always urged the volmiteer youths, hastening to join 
him, not to leave the continent, Ratazzi, on the contrary, and 
we have proofs in our hands, favoured the embarkation of these 
youths. The object was to place Garibaldi in an equivocal 
position, finding himself surrounded by ardent and willing 
vouths, Garibaldi directed his friends, also, on the continent to 
prevent the departm-e of other youths, and we have always 
executed his orders, pereuadiug the youths not to go. When 
Signor Ratazzi saw that his acts had attained the object in 
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nnidng in Sicily tbe best and most ardent patriots, he tnrned 
round, sent an army, put the king forward, and threw down the 
apple of civil war. They wished to involve Garibaldi, and then 
to figbt him, when they saw that the number of volunteers then 
dispatched heard the powerful voice of the General, and that 
the pure and Italian conception of Rome was giving a direction 
to the portion very ditfereut from that established in the Collo- 
qtiies of Paris, then Ratazzi and the Emperor awoke : they 
thought they were near the realization of their plot, and the 
destruction of Garibaldi and the party of action," This was 
published on the 15th August. Some days later Monsieur 
Crispi, member of the Chambers, wrote a long letter to the 
Liritto, giving an accoimt of the machinations of the ministers, 
and denouncing them to the country. In August a petition was 
signed at Palermo beseeching the king to put an end to the 
alarming crisis by dismissing the ministers, Tlie petition was 
signed in two days by at least 50,000 persons ; at the same time 
a Roman gentleman, late an officer in the Southern army, 
wriYed in Sicily, to know at what moment the Geneval desired 
an insurrection in the Papal States, and be gave in tlie names of 
the towns and boroughs where everything was already organized 
for such a purpose. The correspondent of a London paper wrot« 
that he utterly disbelieved either in civil war in Italy, or in a 
mad attack by Garibaldi upon the French troops, the ItaUan 
Government, might, he said, send 60,000 or 100,000 soldiers to 
Sicily, place the island in a slate of siege. Suspend the liberty 
of the press, but of what use would these measures be if Garibaldi 
effected his escape to the mainland, where forces were being 
organized for him theu, as to the possibility of an encounter 
between Italian volunteers and French troops, no cahnly judging 
politician admitted it. Meanwhile, the cabinet of Turb issued 
a proclamation signed by Ratazzi, stating that Ganbaldi had 
raised the standard of revolt in Sicily in the King's name, to 
mislead the simple, for the purpose of exciting civil war* A 
subscription of 30,000 francs had just arrived from Turin, which, 
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with the 2,800 muskets foimd in the castle of Catasria gave 
Garibaldi the means of arming and clothing his volunteers, 
whose numbers were considerably increased by tho enthusiastic 
enlistment of the Catanese youth ; the French packet, h Genertd 
Abbalucci aiTived in the port ; the General went repeatedly on 
the Cupola of the Bcne(Kctine Abbey, to survey the movements 
both of the Italian Anny in catnp, around ^fistr Bianco, and of 
the Government frigate tho Duke of Genoa, which lay in the port. 
Early in the morning he was agwit on the cupola with a glaas in 
liis hand. Mordini greeted him with the words, "You take 
onc-e more an eagle's view of them, General. When shall you 
pounce down?" Garibaldi smiled, and said, " Look here. Oar 
diiBculties are increasing indeed." We saw a seeond frigat«« 
the Maria Adelaide, steaming towards the port, and at the same 
time a great stir in the camp of Miatr Bianco ; bnt Garibaldi did 
not give any orders about the defence of Catania. He received 
as usual tlie reports of his officers, the deputations stilt thronging 
to him, and the volunteers of distinction, who presented them- 
selves, among others, two Transylvanian magnates who had 
enlisted as privates among Meuotti'a guides. During the day 
Catania became somewhat alarmed. The royal troops left their 
camp at Mistr Bianco and slowly approached. The barricades 
discontinued on Tuesday were now raised a few inches; they 
did not, however, look very formidable as yet, still the higher 
classes became alarmed, and ladies and children commenced to 
leave the town. Garibaldi reassured everybody,and told those who 
came to him that there would be no attack. Many soldiers 



• Tho MarcbiaB SLiatigi itent ti> OariliBlJi to beg of him to ptrsnodB her only 
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profited by the vicinity of the new camp and deserted to Gari- 
baldi. The General, it was stated, had made a visit to the 
Maria Adelaide. On Sunday morning tbedipacno of the Florio 
Company, bound to Malta, cast anchor under the guns of the 
-Vaiia Adelaide, and, at the same time, the Duke of Genoa left the 
hitrbour to make her usual daily cruisej after having intimated 
to the captain of the port that any ship carrying Garibaldian 
volunteers would be stopped by her guns. Garibaldi paid a 
visit to the Italian and French postal steamers a, few nimutes 
later. At eleven o'clock they were invested with a p.icket of 
red shirts and the captains put under arrest, the General lelliiig 
them that he had sequestered the steamers because he had need 
of them. The French captain declared tliat, of course, he could 
not ofler any resistance, but that he desired solemnly to protest 
against such violence. "Just as you please," sMd the General: 
"You do your duty, and I will do mine." Accordingly the 
captain was escorted to town, when he made Iiis protest in due 
form at the French Considatc, with all tlie fornialitiea required 
by law. It must be remarked that although sonic of the volun- 
teers were at this time on board the French steamer, the Maria 
Adelaide paid no attention to them, but at 4 p.m. at«amed out of 
the port, cruising in the neighbourhood. At five the red shirts 
began to throng to the place facing the harbour, and witli them 
bS. the people of Catania. In a few minutes the windows of the 
houses were densely packed with ladies, and about 5,000 persona 
had assembled on the place around the volunteers. The staffwaited 
on the gallery of the batliing establishment on the lava rocks 
and about two boats lay close to the beach. At half past five 
the General arrived and tlie embarkation commenced. The elaff, 
Meuotti'a Giudts, the Tuscans, and the flower of the Sicilian 
volunteers now rowed to the Despaccio; the Sicilians of General 
Corrao occupied the larger vessel, the General Ahbatucct. 
Garibaldi himself took the command of the former, though she 
was a slower ship ; and put Burrattaini in command of the 
French packet, in the maintime it had grown dark, and the 
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greatest confusion prevailed. Both shipa were filled to sofiTo- 
cation, and there ivas no possibility of sitting or lying down, and 
§till the boats were arriving and discharging their living cargoes 
on deck ; at last, something like order was established, and at 1 
the Abbatticci left her moorings, and slipt quietly out of the 
harbour. It must have been near midnight when the Abbalucei 
met the Maria Adelaide, bnt the man-of-war left her at once and 
steamed back to Catania.* At half past two, a.m., the Garibal- 
dian st«amera cast anchor. 1 ,300 volunteers had been left behind 
in Sicily ; the staff were on the highest spirits. Menotti wrote 
to a gentleman in Liverpool, that iu about thi'ee weeks they 
hoped to see Rome. Colonel Corte " All now goes on aa well 
na possible." The volimteers were well equipped, every man in 
his red shirt, and grey trousers ; there were about 3,000 men, 
iv-ith a numerous staff of high spirited ofRcers. Garibaldi 
breakfasted with the Captain of the Fi-ench steamer, who 
afterwards told Count Pulzsky, that he thought from the first 
Garibaldi acted in full accord with the king, but thai he had 
no longer the slightest doubt on the subject, from the inomont 
he perceived the two Italian frigates had not offered the slightest 
opposition ; at Messina, when I^ Seine had already announced 
that Garibaldi was at Calabria, Senator Mathien, the Governor, 
sent for the Captain of tlie Abbatucci, and asked him where 
the frigates had been at the time when the volunteers were 
leaving Catania, " They were near enough," was the answer, " but 
they were blind, and the French cruisers, were out of the 
way." The chief of Garibaldi's staff has since stated, that when 
marching along the rond by tbe sea side in Calabria, a steam- 
plated frigate was follon-ing, and might have utterly destroyed 
them, had they wished it; the officer in command of the vessel 
had applied for precise instruction, and hatl been tlimished 
with these, "Do what is best for the King's service." They 
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were afterwards tried at Genoa for allowing Garibaldi to escape, 
and honourably acquitted.* 

On the 24th of August, Garibaldi issued the following pro- 
clamation : " Italians 1 my programme is always the same, so far 
as it depends upon me. I desh'e that the plebiscite of the 21at 
of October, 1860, may be areality, that the compact entered into 
between the people and the king may receive full execution. I 
bow before the Majesty of Victor Emmanuel, king elect of the 
nation, but I am hostile to a ministry which has nothing Italian 
but the name, to a ministry which, to please diplomacy, ordered 
in May last, the an-ests and the prosecutions of Samico as it now 
provokes civil war in the south, to keep in tlie good graces of the 
Emperor Xapoleon. Such a ministry cannot, must not be sup- 
ported, it deceives the king, it compromises him as it did in the 
proclamation of the 3rd instant, it deceives" the country. The 
livery of a foreign master shall never be a title of honor and 
esteem for any ministry of ours. The NeajKilitan provinces 
every one knows can only be kept down by an overwhelming 
military foree. Love and good administration ought to found 
the unity of Italy ; they have prefeiTed the opposite way. Mad- 
men, they wish, I know it, for civil war, that they may more 
easily stifle in blood the future of liberty, and immolate coveted 
■victims upon the alter of despotism. For ray part, I will not 
allow these guilty designs to be executed. Let the thought and 
action of all patriots be exclusively directed to the liberating 
enterprise of Rome. To Rome 1 then, to Rome 1 We shall be 
victorious, for we have with us reason, national law, and the 
universal conscience. I am sure the Italian people will not fail 

• The Maria Adeloi^t threatened to blow the Valaiiteen to pieia. OulbRldi, 
howerer, lent m officer on boiird, who had an intenieii witli th« uptain, uid 
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the l»o (rigafeii who 
Af had been arreHted, 
. bat theao eiceUeat officers had, ^obabl;, 
B >cr} ijuuu au9«ci Hi HKu HI ^a charge igainat them. General Cialdini, waa loo 
old a fox to be canGbl in a trap, iniiated on bating written and vei; ciplieit arderi 
b^ore hia departonif not ehooiing lo relj on any given bj word of moutb.' — 
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in their duty. IVIay it please Grod that our valorous army may 
be with us also. If I have done anything for the country, 
believe my words,* I am resolved to enter Rome a conqueror, 
or to perish under its walls. But if I die, I am persuaded that 
you will worthily avenge my death, and will finish my work. 
Long live Italy ! Hail to Victor Emmanuel at the Capital ! f 

6. Gabpbalpi," 



* The last part of the proclamation was intended to serve two pnxpoaes, to 
Arottse the people, and to hasten the departure of the Pope from Bome. 

•f The following proclamation was issued by Garibaldi, dated Bos* co Ficnzza, 3rd 
August : — " Young comrades, the holy cause of our country unites us again to^y. 
Without asking where we are going, with smiles upon your lips you have hastened 
hither to fight against arrogant foreign rulers. I ask only of Providence to preserve 
me your confidence. I can promise nothing by toils and troubles, but I confidentlj 
rely upon your self*denial, for well do I know you. Oh I mutilated remnants of 
glorious battles, it is unnecessary to ask of you bravery in the fight, but I must uk 
you to preserve discipline, without which no army can exist. The Romans, by their 
discipline, were enabled to become the masters of the world. Strive to gun the 
affections of the people, as you knew how to do in 1860, as well as the esteem of our 
valiant army, in order to bring about the unity of the country. Upon this occasion 
also the brave Sicilians will be the forerunners of the great destinies to which the 
country it called. Gabibaldi." 
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ie true story o) Aspromonti — Colonel PaUavicino ordered to mttsck — How th« 
Oenend hkb voiuided — Tbc march Bft«r Anpramouti — The embarkation — 
QaribBldi'« aiconnl of Asproinonti— Cialdini'i report— Orden to cleitroy 
Oaribsldi — Beaiarka on CUldini'B report — Oorammeat telvgnnu — Tbeir in- 
accoroc; — AnitBl and reception of Ouibaldt at Varlgnana — Disgncelol tieit- 
nrnnt of the prisoners — Stale of the prison — Dr. Partridge — The Mmtiniinn v>A 
Oaribaldians — Pagliano'i desaiptlon of General Qaribnldi. 



The Wlegrams were in the hands of Uie Government, and we 
have Been how falsely they represented to Europe what was 
paBBing in Sicily, It waa a great power in their fevoiir to have 
the first telling of the story of AspromontL How they did tell 
that story, the followmg extracts from the Government papers 
■will show — On the morning of the 30th of August, a telegram 
from Turin atat«d that at two the Minister of the Interior had 
received the news of the c-ombat at Aspromonti, and of the 
capture of Garibaldi and his volimteers. The first dispatoh was 
Bent by General Cialdini, dated from Reggio. Other dispatches 
followed. From these it appeared that Colonel Pallavicini, who 
commanded the Bersaglieri, knowing that Garibaldi waa at 
Aspromonti, resolved to attack him, and, despite the difficult 
nature of the ground, he led on his regiment of Bersaglieri, 
Thicb he had reinforced by two battalions of the line. Oaribatdi 
tea$ summoned to surrender; on his refusal, the fight commenced; it 
wat long and desperate. The volunteers made a resistance which 
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was not to ie expected from tuck young and inexperienced Iroopi. 
l%e position was carried at the point of the bayonet. As every iesue 
was guarded, retreat mas impossible, and the result has been the 
unconditional surrender of all. Garibaldi asked leave to em- 
bark in au English steamer, but Colonel PaUavicini had no 
powers to decide in the matter. He referred to General Cialdiiii, 
who applied for instructions to the Government. Meantime, 
Garibaldi is on his way to Spezzia, a prisoner on board a mail' 
of-war. Ho will be treated with the highest consideration that 
circumstances toill allow. Every precaution has been taken to 
prevent a demonstration. A second telegram, dispatched from 
Turin on the afternoon of the same day, was : Colonel PaUavicini 
sent one of his aides to Garibaldi to enjoin him, in the name of 
the king and the law, to lay down his arms, with an intimation 
that he had orders to use force to make the law respected. 
Garibaldi returned an absolute refusal. Therenpon Colonel 
PaUavicini, although his soldiers were fatigued by the forced 
march, and had only had a halt of 40 minutes, gave the word, 
and his battalion divided into three close columns and marched 
at the double upon the volunteers, who held their ground 
resolutely. When the regulars came up, the volunteers fired ; 
the Bersaglieri fired a few shote, then charged the position with 
the bayonet, and a terrible mito ensued ; Garibaldi evidailly sought 
for death. His son fought with extreme courage and determination. 
Again, in pursuance of orders from the Giovemment, General 
Garibaldi is being conveyed to Spexzia in an Italian war vessel. 
Colonel Pailavicini has bem appomted General," The Official 
Gazette of this evening publishes a dispatch from General Cial- 
dini {which has been already given). The Gazette also contiuns 
the following :— " In order that the pubhc may not credit false 
news, the Government declares that the Official Gazett* is the 
the only organ of its news and acts. Garibaldi has asked to be 
put on board an English steamer, in order that he may leave his 
country," Again, on the 31st of August: "Thestal* of seige will 
be maintained in the Xeapolitsn provinces and Sicily. The trial 
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of Garibaldi and his fullowers will take place immediately. The 
desertera from the royal army to Garibaldi, who have been made 
prisoners, have been shot. The French Government has com- 
plimented the Cabinet of Turin, by telegraph, on the facta ae- 
compliahed at AspromontL" The Moniteur ol' the same date 
contained the following : — " The insurrection, which threatened 
to compromise the destinies of Italy, has terminated. Garibaldi 
ai^r a very sharji contest, in which he was wounded, has been 
compelled to surrender with all his adherents." 

Now what were the facts. Fortunately fourteen officers of 
General Garibaldi's Ptaff drew up on the Slst of Angost the 
history of what really occurred : their account is as follows : — 

" On board the steam frigate Duke of Genoa, which left Scylla 
in Calabria yesterday, at 4 p.m., the Tolunteers had received 
formal onlers not to attack, not to defend themselves — to march 
rapidly, that was alL On the 20th, a little before mid-day, the 
General moved the camp from the Forestall of Aepromontc. 
The troops (of the ICing) had reached St. Stefano the night 
before. They had only a two hours' march to gain the heights 
on which we were. In the constant endeavour to avoid an en- 
counter with the troops, the General gave orders to cross a little 
river, and to move northwards to the Mil. We halted at midday, 
just at the entrance to a thick pine forest When the column 
had arrived there it was face to face with the troops marching 
towards us, and already beginning to appear on the opposite 
height. We had not stationed outposts. The two houses of the 
Forestall had not been occupied. We took to the forest. It was 
thence more than evident that Garibaldi had no intention to 
fight, but sought, as he had always done, to prevent any encounter 
with the troops. Garibaldi was in the centre of the slope occu- 
pied by our column, and he sent his officers all along the front 
with repeated positive orders not ta fire, and continued making 
observations on all sides through his telescope. 

" The troops kept advancing ; the riflemen in frvnt with a 
running step, the troops of the line behind. The first ranks of 
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riflemen were already w'itliiQ gunahot ; they had takea aim. The 
whole column obsened in silence. Not a cry, not a shot waa 
heard. The General alone, standing erect, continued to take his 
observations, his large cLoak of pale grey lined with red thrown 
over his broad shoulders ; ever and anon he turned to repeat the 
command " Do not fire," 

" But the orders ^ven to the commanders of the troops to 
attack us were on the other h^nd positice. The riflemen commence 
firing — they advance. No preventive intimation whatever waa 
transmitted. No parley was sought. The firing grows thicker 
and thicker. We hear the weU-known whistle of the balls aa 
they pass through the bushes and strike the trees around us. 
Unhappily, some inexperienced youths are unable to control 
themselves at the spectacle, so new to them, of this terrible game, 
and return a few ill-directed shots, which but too truly cause 
blood to flow, Tlie rest do not move; he who is standing conti- 
nues to stand ; he who is sitting continues to sit. All the bugles 
without exception sound the signal for the fire to cease. All the 
officers give the same order by word of mouth. Such is the 
answer we send to the troops, which are sounding the advance, 
accompan^nng it with a well-sustained fire. The General from 
his post, erect amidst a thick shower of balls, repeats the cry 
' Do not firel' In that moment, two balls strike him. One a 
spent ball in the left thigh, another in full force in the instep of 
the right foot. Tlie wound in the thigh is light — that in the foot 
is serious and complicated. Garibaldi, at the time he was 
wounded, not only remained standing, but drew himself up 
majestically. Friends, brothers, cousins, acquaintances, compa- 
nions in recent battles fonght for the country, meet and recognize 
each other. A lieutenant of the (royal) staff presses forward 
before the rest. He is conducted into the presence of the 
General, who, looking at him, commanils him to lay down his 
sword. The lieutenant obeys, but observes that he came to par- 
ley. But why did he not come sooner ? Tlie General, with much 
dignity, reproved him in these words, * I have known for 
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years, and better than you, in what war coiisista. Learn that 
those who come to parley do not present themselves in that 
guise.' Other officers of thi; rifles and of the line are led mider 
the tree, where the General is laid. He orders their swords to 
be taken from them, but afterwards that they should be restored, 
which order is executed. 

" All this passes in a very short time. Meanwhile, unmoved 
himself, aud waving aloft his hat with his left hand, he cried out 
repeatedly, ' Long live Italy ! Do not fire.' Some of his officers 
who were nearest to liini carried him and laid him down under a 
tree. Then cahnly, as was his wont, lie continued to give orders. 
The most precise were ever these : ' Let tliem advance ; do not 
fire.' 

"Along our whole front the firing had ceased. A little while 
after Menotti is brought up, who is also Btrack with a spent ball 
in the calf of the left leg, causing a most painful contusion ; he 
cannot stand. Father and son are both laid down under the 
same tree. 

"A circle of officers and soldiers is made around Garibaldi, be 
lights a uigar and begins smoking, and repeats to all " Do not 
fight," 

"The soldiers turn inquiring words and looks to the officers. 
The answer for all is the same ' Do not fight.' 

" The bugles also continue to sound the halt and cease firing, no 
longer for our people but for the troops, that come nearer and 
nearer firing, and have already arrived. 

" Volunteers, riflemen, and men of the line are at one moment 
confused together. 

"From the first shot that was fired to this scene of confusion 
scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed. And the confusion 
is heightened by a spectacle worthy of consideration. The 
surgeons examine and dress the wounds of the General, who 
continues to smoke. He insists on their being continually kept 
wet, and water is brought from a neighbouring place. 

" He asks repeatedly of the surgeons if it is a case for ampiita- 
Q 2 
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tion, and tells them if it be, not to hesitate. The surgeons 
answer that it is not a case for amputation. The General then 
charges the chief of his staff to call to him the commander of 
the attacking body. For this purpose the staff officer who had 
come in the first instance, was dispatched, and he returned in 
twenty minutes accompanied by Colonel Pallavicino. The in- 
tentions of General Garibaldi are to treat, because we do not in- 
tend to fight the Italian army. Colonel Pallivicino, who, himself, 
Uke others meets with old acquaintances, declares in the first 
place, that he received positive orders to attack us imder what> 
ever circumstances, or wherever we might he foimd. He asks, 
' If we acknowledge the king.' We answer, ' There is no occa- 
sion for any such declaration, that it is required only to refer to 
the programme of Garibaldi,and that his last proclamation from 
Catania is sufficient.' Colonel Pallavicino was conducted to the 
GeneraL He presented himself uncovered, and expressed him- 
self in respectful terms. In a short time he withdrew, and some 
Btafi* officers of General Garibaldi went to propose to him, that the 
column should be disarmed, that so disarmed, it should be con- 
fided to the escort of his troops, and that it should be recom- 
mended in a particular manner to himself. It was agreed that 
General Garibaldi with a suite of officers, of whom he would 
have to present the list, and who should retain their swords, 
should proceed to Scylla, that on the journey tliey should stop 
wherever he wished to rest and have his wounds dressed. That 
at Scylla ho would request to go on board an English ship with 
his followers. That the cortege should be escorted by a battalion 
of Rifles at a distance. AVith regard to the embarcation on 
board an English sliip, Colonel Pallavicino saw no objection 
on his part, but said that he was obliged to ask for instructions 
from the Government. 

"The body of troops which assaulted us consisted of — 
The 4lh regiment: Commander Eberhardt present; the 4th 
battalion of the 2Blh regiment; the 4th battalion of the 67th 
rrgiment ; the 6tb battalion of Kifles ; two companies of the 2dth 



sdonio Pinelli, Commander, present. Commander- 
in-Chief of the corps, Colonel the Marquis Pallavicino di Priola. 
Several veasela of war and merehantmeo were found at Scylla. 
Genera! Cialdini was at Reggio. Vice-Admiral Albini com- 
manded the fleet. The killed on either side ai-e very few; 
the wounded also very few. It is too true that in the first 
instant of confusion, the taking away of arms was accompanied 
with acts and words of a brutal nature. We grieve for them 
and still more for those who were guilty of them. We cannot 
and will not recount tiem in detail, maintaining that they were 
suggested entirely by individual feelings. 

" Almost the whole of the baggage went astray ; it is true that 
no one thought of guarding it. It is also true that some purses 
were restored — that Colonel Pallaricino undertook as far as lay 
in his power to have them sought for, and immediately took 
measures to have them returned. 

" On our Bide we caused a carbine that had been taken from 
rifleman to be restored. We have already said, that the swords 
which certain officers had been deprived of, were also given 
back to them. Tlie disarming was effected. Evening was set- 
ting in. We contrived, in haste, a litter to transport the General. 
Carrying him was to be the sad and dutiful charge of the 
officers and soldiers who accompanied him. The riflemen com- 
manded by Major Pinelli brought up tlie corUge. After about 
an hour's fatiguing march over a rough and broken way, we 
arrived at a ruined house, where several wounded were collected. 
The General was asked if lie wished to stop there for the night. 
He answered, that he preferred to go farther on to some cottage 
or bam where he might be alone ; a good distance farther on, 
on our right a Uttle to the north we expected to find, as in fact 
we did, the cottage of the shepherd Vincenzo, an old acquain- 
tance of some of our men, who first passed over to Calabria in 
August, 1860. We recommenced our progress, it was still longer 
and more disastrous than the first portion. The jolts produced 
by the windings and abmpt descent of the road occasioned 
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mach saffering for ua, knowing what it mnst cause the (JeneraL 
He must have eufiercd ponies, but not a groan or a single 
murmur escaped his lipa. For greater security, wo sent scouts 
forward to light fires for the giiidance of those who followed. 
Those who first reached the cottage arranged as well as they 
could, a bed of straw covered with cloaks. The cortege reached 
the cottage after upwards of tliree hours' maruh at a very late 
hour of the night. The moon shone sadly. There was deep 
sitence, interrupted only trom time to time by the bowlings of 
shepherds' dogs. We asked for water to bathe the wounds, 
We had some broth prepared simply of goat's flesh. The sur- 
geons proceeded to fulfil their duty. It was already midnight. 
At daylight we set ourselves to make a litter, more commodious 
and more solid. We moved on for Scylla at 6 a.m. It is useless 
to ent«r again or diffusely to speak of our journey. We marched 
on, almost constantly from rock to rock. At a place consisting 
of a few ruined houses, called St, Angelo, we decided to halt for 
half an hour that the General might have rest. The surgeons 
renew the bandages and the bathing. We prepare the broth 
and persuade him to take a mouthful. The General smiles 
and thanks us. - When the sun begins to scorch we make an 
umbrella of laurel-branches to screen him. Atlength, at three p.m., 
we reach the small town of Scylla. We expected to find a boose 
prepared in the higher part of the town in which the General 
might repose. It was not so. We were told that a house had 
been prepared lower down on the sea-coast. Colonel Fallavicino 
had arrived at Scylla the preceding evening, (29th,) and came 
to meet us. We found that the iostructiona received from the 
government were very severe. The colonel's words of the pre- 
ceding day placed in greater contrast the brutal severity of the 
orders of the government. The Geuenil was not allowed to be 
put on board an English vessel. The oflicers named on the list 
were not to be allowed to accompany him. When the General 
heard this, he showed no surprise. He only said mildly to his 
officers, "Ah ! .vou have deceived me ! " 



" The orders of the government were, that General Garibaldi 
should embark on board the steam frigate Duca di Genova, with 
his son ; and that ten only of his officers inigJit accompany him,* 

" A request was made for orderlies to attend upon the General 
He declined to rest in the iiouse that had been prepared, 
preferring to embark inmiediately. The steam frigate was 
ready to start; orders were accordingly ^ven to send tlie 
boats; and we waited for them on the shore. Meanwhile 
we deposit the litter on which the General is placed 
on a large boat drawn up on the shore. The cortege is 
enclosed between the riflemen and the sea. In twenty minutes 
the two boats arrive ; the sailors are anned as if in presence of 
an enemy. We embark and approach the vessel intended 
for ua; we pass before the steamer Stella d'ltalia; on the deck, 
in military uniform, stand General Cialdini and Vice-Admiral 
Albini, surrounded by a briliiaut stafT. No salute is given — 
we passed on and ^ve none. The boat that carried General 
Garibaldi was allowed to pass ; the second was stopped by Vice- 
Admiral Albini. It appeared to these gentlemen that tliere were 
two orderlies too many, and Vice-Admiral Albini in person 
came after us in a third boat to order in a eearse and rude 
manner, in the name of General Cialdini, that they should be 
made to disembark. A Vice-Admiral had been sent to bear 
these most highly important orders! we replied that rough 
manners were misplaeed, seeing that we had embarked with 
every regularity, that is to say, in the order in which we were 
called. He rejoined that he was obliged to obey the orders of 
General Cialdini. The two orderlies were ordered to pass into a 
fourth boat, which would carry them ashore. The boat in which 
the General lay, conveyed Iiim alongside, and he was carefully 
hoisted on board, the General steadying himself by a rope which 
he held in his hand, his head erect, and himself giving various 
orders to guard against accidents in the mantBtivre, The sailors 
regarded him with astonishment and apparent admiration. 
* From ahom he wu kftenrerdi lepanted. 
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After we ha^ been on board a few minutes Ibe two orderlM 
that had been sent away returned. Colonel Pallavicino had made 
no objection to their embarcation; General Cialdini had, 
therefore, condescended to permit it. Tlie parting with frienda 
was a moving scene. AU took oS their hats and cried 
Viva Garibaldi a Roma ! a Roraa ! The General waived bis 
in return. We went on board; our companions went to the 
Castle of Scj-lla, it was stated for an hour onlj, after that they 
also would be embarked, for what destination we shall see. 
Whitlier are we bound ? it is said to Spe^a, and afterwards, 
there are, it is said, certain government despatches, for the 
present sealed, containing instructions respecting us. Signed, 
Bruzzesi, Bidesuhini, Corte, Cattabene, CiuroU, Guastalla, 
Moncl, Ripari, Nullo, Albancse, Turillo I^Ialato, Basile, 
Frigyeay, Basso. 
Although prisoners, the officers of Garibaldi's staff ( 
eeeded in eluding the vigilance of their gaolers. The faot that 
even when prisoners. Garibaldi and his officers find means to 
commimicate important documents to their friends, shows 
of itself how great is the influence the name of Garibaldi 
exercises over the country, and how wide-spread is the feeling 
of sympathy his sad fate has awakened. The above narrative 
was written by Colonel Guastalla, and revised by Colonel Corte. 
Garibaldi's own comment on Aspromonti was contained in the 
following letter written on board the i>uAe of Genoa, Sep- 
tember 1. "They thirsted for blood and I wished to spare 
it. Not the poor soldiers who obeyed, but the men of the 
clique who cannot forgive the revolution for being the revolation 
— it is that which disturbs their conservative digestion — and 
for having contributed to the re-establishment of oar Italian 
family. 

"Yes, they thirsted for blood; I perceived it with sorrow, and 
I endeavoured in cooseijuence to the utmost to prevent tliat of 
our assailants from being shed. 

" I ran along the front of our line crying out to them not to 
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fire, and from the centre to the left, where my voice and those of 
ray aides-de-camp could be heard, not a trigger was pulled. It 
was not thus on the attiicking side. Having arrived at a dis- 
tance of 200 metres, they began a tremendous fire, and the 
party of Bersaglieri who were in front of me, directing their 
shots against me, struck me ivith two balls, one iti the left thigh, 
not serious, the other in the ankle of the right foot, making a 
serious wound. 

" As all this happened at the opening of the conflict, and I was 
carried to the skirt of the wood after being wounded, I eould see 
nothing more, a dense crowd having formed around me while 
my wound was being dressed. I feel certain, however, that up 
to the end of the line which was within ray reach, and that of 
my aides-de-camp, not a single musket was fired. As there was no 
firing ou our side, it was easy for the troops to approach and 
mingle with ours, and when I was told that they wished to dis- 
arm us, I replied that they should be themselves disarmed. The 
intentions of my companions were, however, so little hostile that 
I only succeeded in having a few officers and soldiers of the 
regulars disarmed. 

" It was not so on our right Tlie picciott!, attacked by the 
regidar troops, replied by a fire along the whole line, and 
although the trumpets sounded to cease firing, there was a smart 
fusillade, which, however, lasted not more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

"My wounds led to some conftision in our line. Our soldiers, 
not seeing me, began to retreat into the wood, so that httle by 
little the crowd round me broke up, and the most fiuthful alone 
remained. At this moment I learned that my staff and Colonel 
PaUavicini, who commanded the regular troops, were negotiating 
upon the following conditions : — First, that I should be free with 
my staff to withdraw where I pleased. (I replied, ' On board an 
English vessel.') Second, that having arrived at the sea shore, 
the rest of my companions should be set at liberty. Colonel 
PaUavicini conducted himself as a gallant and intelligent oflicer 
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in all bis military movements, and he has not been wanting in 
respect or courtesy towards me and my people. He showed bis 
grief at having to ehed Italian blood ; but he bad received 
peremptory orders and had to obey them. My arrangements had 
been purely defensive, and I had hoped to avoid a conflict, seeing 
the very strong position that I occupied, and entertaining the 
hope that the regular troops had received orders less sanguinary. 
If I had not been womided at the outset, and if my people had 
not received the order under all circumstances to avoid any 
collision whatsoever with the regular troops, the contest between 
men of the same race might have been terrible. However, it is 
far better as it is. Wliatever may be the result of my wounds, 
whatever fate the government prepares for me, I have the eon- 
Bciousneas of having done my duty ; and the sacrifice of my 
life is a very little thing if it has contributed to save that of a 
great number of my fellow countrymen. 

" In the hazardous enterprise into which I and my companions 
had thrown ourselves headlong, I expected nothing good from 
the government of Rattaza. But why should I not have hoped 
for less rigour on the part of the king, having altered in nothing 
the old programme, and having decided not to alter it at any 
price ? What afflicts me most is, this fatal distrust, which con- 
tributes not a little to leave the national unity incomplete. 
However it may be, I once again present myself to Italy with 
head erect, assured of having done my duty. Once more my 
unimportant life and the more precious lifes of so many geueroob 
young men have been offered as a holocaust to the holiest of 
causes — pure from all vile personal interests. 

" G, Gakibaldi." 

The publication of Garibaldi's letter upon tlie afikir at Aspro- 
monte brought a severe penalty upon the editor of the 
Diritto of Turin, vit, 2,000 francs 6ne and eight«en months' 
imprisonment. 

Next in order may be given some extmcta from the 
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"SKPOET OF GSSfKRAI. CIALDDH TO THE UINISTES OF WAB AT 
TCTKIN, 

" Mkssina, September 2. 

" Having left Genoa on the 24th of August, at six p.m., for 
Sicily, with infonnation that Garibaldi was still at Catania, 
out of which it did not seem possible for him to go ; I resolved 
first to touch at Naples, in order to come to an understanding 
with General Jm Marmora, that we might act in concert in any 
contingency. On the 26th, at daybreak, I landed at Naples, and 
I was informed by General La Marmora that, contrary to all 
reasonable expectation. Garibaldi had lett the port of Catania in 
two French postal steamers, on board of which as many had 
embarked ae the vessels could hold, and that be had gained the 
shore of Melito, where he had disembarked with his followers. 

"I had, in reality, no other orders than to combat with 
Garibaldi in Sicily. These orders might have been considered at 
an end from the moment when Catania, occupied by General 
Ricotti, had returned under the power of the Government, and 
Garibaldi was in Calabria, a territory under command of General 
La Marmora, * • • 

" I accepted this second position, and, starting from the Gulf 
of Naples, I arrived at six next morning at Messma. There I 
learned the state of things, what troops and resources were 
disposable, and, after hanng left the necessary orders, I went to 
Reggio. 

" Colonel Pnllavicini, of the Bersaglieri, had reached Reggio 
some hours before me, and as senior officer had taken the com- 
mand of the troops in the city. 

" His first dispositions bore the stamp of the energetic resolu- 
tion which is natural to him. 

"Having long known him, I was Iiappy to meet him so 
opportunely, and I ordered him to set out a.1 soon as possible 
with a column of six or seven battalions, to make every effort to 
come up with Garibaldi, who was said to be encamped on the 
plateau of Aspromonte, atid to purtiif him mnftnnth/ trlthout 
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giving him a moment's repose ; to attack him if he sought ta 
escape, and destroy him if he accepted battle. Forseeing, aUo, 
the possibility of a complete victory, I ordered him not to treat 
with Garibaldi, and ouly acoept a surrender at discretion. 

" There was no reason to believe that this column alone wouliJ 
be able to obtain tJie results which it did obtain. It was 
requisite, therefore, to close against Garibaldi every road by 
which he could penetrate into the interior of the Ulterior and 
Citerior Calabriaa ; it was requisite to form and put in more- 
inenl other cirftmins, which should act within a limited range, 
because thereby they would have the greater chance of tneeting 
with and destroying him." 

General Cialdini concludes : 

" Upon this feat of arms, which, by its conseqnenccs, aoquircs 
the importance of a battle, I send to your excellency the two 
original reportfi which I received at the moment from Colonel 
Pallavicini, and to which I abstain from adding or retrenching a 
single word. 

" I feel that it only remains to me to recommend to the 
government and to the favour of the sovereign tliis distinguished 
colonel and the brave troops he commanded, for the servicos they 
have rendered can never be sufficiently recompensed. 

"Cialdini, General of Division. 

" To his Escellcncy the Minister of War at Turin." 

It would really be difficult to believe, upon any anthori^ less 
than that of General Cialdini himself, that he thirsted for the 
blood of his old brother in arms to such a degree as to 
be guilty of acting wholly .without orders (those which he had 
received to combat Garibaldi in Sicily, being as he stated at 
an end) in order that he might pursue Garibaldi "constantly, 
without giving him a moment's repose ; attack him if he sought 
to escape, and destroy him if he accepted battle." Nothing can 
express the feeling better than his own words ; and this attack 
took place upon the very ground which, two short years previ- 
ously had formed a part only of one of the splendid gifts conferred 
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by Garibaldi on Cialdini's king aad master, whilst on the present 
occaaoD the worst fault that the worst enemy the Genoral ever 
bad, could lay to his charge, siqjposing everything urged against 
him to be gospel, amounted to this, that he, the legal ruler 
of the Romans by the will of the government and the people, 
ejected from tliat rule, against the will of the people, by French 
treachery and falsehood, was anxious to transfer to Cialdini's 
mast«r the legal power placed In his hands, so confirming 
and supporting on this point at least, the latter policy of Count 
Cavour, who proclaimed in the chamber in one of bis very 
last speculies that Italy w3b for tlie Italians, and that Rome 
was the o;ily possible capital of Italy: carrying out also the vote 
of both chambers, proclaiming Victor Emmanuel king of Italy, 
and Rome the capital of the new kingdom- No person who 
has carefully perused the outspoken diapal^hes of Mr. Odo 
Russell, describing his interview with the Pope at the Pope's 
own request, can for an instant doubt that had Garibaldi been 
permitted to carry out his attempt, the Pope would at this in- 
stant, have been undnr British protection at Malta, and Napoleon 
either forced to hold Rome, the natural capital of Italy as a 
pro\-ince of France or to restore it at once to Cialdini's master. 
Victor Emmanuel would have owed another crown to Garibaldi, 
tmder the circumstances that Garibaldi himself would have 
resigned his own rights to place the King in posaesBion. But 
Piedniontese pride could not stand such an indignity, aod ths 
reader has the melancholy result before him. 

What says General Durando in his circular from Turin to all 
the foreign powers ? Why, that Garibaldi never ceased to invoke 
the name of the King, and that European cabinets must not 
misunderstand the true meaning of ei'ents ; that the watchword 
of the volunteers was the expression of a want more imperative 
than ever; that the whole nation claimed the capital, and that 
the King's government had received a mandate from parUament 
respecting Rome. The problem may have changed its aspect, 
but the urgency of a solution becomes more cogent. General 
Durando concludes — 



" Such a state of tilings is no longer tenable, and would end 
by entailing extreme consequences upon the government of the 
King, the responsibility of which could not weigh on as alone, 
and would seriously corapromise the reli^ous interests of catholic- 
ism and the tranquillity of Europe. 

But it would be an unpardonable oraision were we here 
to pass over the report of Colonel PaUavicioi. It was 
generally but untruly reported that he had once served 
under GaribaldL The fact is that, on the contrary, he never 
saw the General until the 29th of August, and his first address 
to him was, that he made his acquaihtanoe on the most unfortu- 
nate day of his own life. He had his orders, and the General 
says he obeyed them like a good soldier. The responsibility 
never rested upon his shoulders ; his personal treatment of his 
prisoner was everything that was respectful, kind, and courteous, 
and he shook hands heartily with some of his personal friends 
on the General's staff. His report is dated the first of September,* 
Beg^o, and written after the General had left for Spezda, and 
after he had himself conferred with General Cialdini. So rapid 
bad been his promotion that he signed it as a Major-geueraL The 
wonder only is considering the necessity of supporting the 
official story and the great gain to him if he did so, not that 
the despatches in question contain many inaccuracies, but that 
they contain so mncb truth. 

Having described his march, he writes: — "I then divided 
my troops into two columns, that on the right commanded by 
LieutenantColonel Panocoliia, and that on the left by the colonel 
of the 4th Regiment, Chevaher Eberhart. The two columns 
arrived at the same time in view of the GaribjJdi encampment, 
already abandoned by him, he having taken up a position on the 
crest of a steep hillock, to the east of the plateau of Aspromonte, 
I then sent an order to the commandant of the left column to 
attack the Garibaldiau front, while making the right column fall 
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back, and by a rapid movement I attacked the lel^ flank of the 
rear of the rebels io order to cut off llieir retreat. The left 
column, with the 6lh battalion of Bersaglieri at their head, aft«r 
a smart fire, carried the position at the point of the bayonet, 
with cries of " Vivo il Re ! Viva Italia I" while the left side was 
also attacked by our troops. General Garibaldi insisted with 
me tliat I ahoidd particnlarly recommend to the government the 
case of the deserters from the army. I promised him to do so, 
but I added that I had no hopes of success ; because I knew the 
severe instructions given with regard to them. Of the documents 
which yon demand from me, I can only transmit the two sent 
herewith, not having found any of greater importance. Possibly 
otbcrs of more significance may be discovered in the bands of 
the officers of Garibaldi's stafi!", whom I have not caused 
to be searched. According to the information I have received, 
other pajwrs were torn up on tlie spot where the sur- 
render took place. Some searches have been made, but no money 
has been found ; however, each of the rebels was well provided. 
I have been informed that at the cascina where General Garibaldi 
passed the night, a considerable distribution of money was made 
to all present, about 150 In number. I must mention particu- 
larly to yotir excellency LieutenantrColonel Chevalier Eberhart, 
commandant of the 4th of the line, as having distinguished him- 
self by his intelligence, and led his colunm with admirable spirit. 
I have to bestow the some praise on Lieutenant-Colonel Parrochia, 
who gave proofs of extraordinary energy and courage during 
the engagement, I must also mention to your excellency the 
valiant conduct of the two majors commanding the 6th and 26th 
battalions of Bersaglieri, Messrs. Giolitti and Pinelli, who always 
marched at the head of their columns, never ceasing to animate 
them by their exaniple," 

It is really hardly possible to help smiling, when it is remem- 
bered that all this Keal was wasted on attacking those who pre- 
ferred death to civil war, and never attempted any defence, but 
this account makes it evident that the royal troops were the first 
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to attack. In fact, PaDaviciiii faithfully carried ont his instrac- 
tioQS. Another part of the dispatch makes it equally clear that 
it was only after all firing hod ceased that he sent the chief of 
his staff to Garibaldi, to summon him, in the name of the King, 
to surrender. He concludes ; 

" I then went to the wounded Garihaldi, who manifeBted no 
resentment against any one. On the contrary, he always avoided 
touching npon any subject of a political nature, and did not ex- 
press towards the government either hatred or opposition. He 
adhered tacitly to the conditions I proposed; and demanded per- 
mission to embark in an English ship and leave the country. I 
replied that I would ask and wait for instructions on the subject. 
Having asked me what would be done with the prisoners, I replied 
that I was not the depository of the instructions of the govern- 
ment, but that, in my own opinion, the goveniment, after causing 
the prisoners to be sent to Messina, would perhaps set them at 
liberty within twenty-four hours, in order not to be burdened by 
them. They agreed to surrender unconditionally. The General 
was conveyed, surrounded with his staff and a number of his 
adherents, under the escort of the 25th battaUon of BersagUeri, 
to a cascina called Marchesina, where he passed the night. Ner 
day he was conducted to Scilla, whither I had preceded him, and 
where I communicated to him the order of the government to put 
him on board the Z>«co rfi Genova. Hehalf reproachedme then 
with not having kept my promise to allow him to embark in an 
English ship, and reminded me that I had said his adher^its ' 
would be set at liberty in twenty-four hours. I then said, with ' 
some heat, that I had never promised anything in the name of 
the government ; that with regard to the embarkation I had said 
I would refer the matter to the ministry, whose answer I had at' 
that moment communicated to the General ; that as to what 
related to the future disposal of the prisoners I had only expressed 
my own personal opinion, which did not hind the government, 
which had given me no instructions upon the subject. He then 
suggested that, at a proper time, I should testify that I had ex- 
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pressed that hope. This I did not rtfuso, because the matter in 
question was a. private opinion of my own. For the rest, as I 
have said above, Greneral Garibaldi always kept silence, and broke 
it only to address tliese words to the people of Scilla, who hap- 
pened to be in his way, ' Do yon no longer recognise your 
general ? ' No cry answered this appeal." 

It will be remembered that Cialdini'a telegrams to the govern- 
ment, or at any rate the official telegrams the ministers had pub- 
lished to the world in Cialdini's name, had stated that Garibaldi 
was summoned to surrender; that on his refusal, the fight commen- 
ced, and was long and desperate ; that when the regulars came up, 
the volunteers fired,and so forth. And thegovemment assured the 
people that the Official Gazette published only the truth — the 
official truth as understoodinTurin,theydoubtless meant to imply. 

Dr. Bepardi, one of Garibaldi'e companions, wrote to the 
editor of the I>iriUo in reference to some particulars in General 
PallaTioini'a report. " The left column," he says, " of Major- 
general Pallavicini did not take the position with the bayonet. 
General Garibaldi's first order' was, that all should remain at 
their posts, sitting or standing, as they happened to be. The 
Geueral was wotmded while he was walking on foot along tlie 
centre of his men calling out, ' do not fire,' and while all the 
bugles of the left and the centre were repeating the same com- 
mand. The lieutenant of the royal staff sent to parley was 
followed by a company of riflemen who took their places on the 
esplanade at thirty paces from the General. It was under these 
circumstances that he was ordered to be disarmed. The am- 
bulance chests were then opened by the royal troops, and the 
instruments for amputation, linen, and papers, were all carried 
away. Mention is made of a distribution of money having 
taken phice amongst those who accompanied the GeneraL I 
never heard nor do I know of any distribution of money.* 

• Tht-re wns no dlBtrlbatioD of monsj. on the contrarr, Mine ol the staff suli- 
■rribed money from Ihoir own pockets to ensblp soveml of tlie rogimenlal ofliceti to 
bn; ilioe* tor thoH ol their men who aere tootaore. 
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The General is here without a farthiog. None of our number^ 
who were always at the side of the wounded Geneial, heard him J 
pronounce either at SoiUa or elsewhere, 'do you no longer know I 
your Genei'al.' And, indeed, for what object should he have said I 
this, could it have been to awakeu compassion? There ^ 
more than compasHion ; there was eloquence in the grave silence I 
of the population. In (londusion, I testify that the words, ' da 
you no longer know your Genei-al,' never came from tlie lips of 
General Garibaldi." Tliis letter is confirmed in every particular 
by eleven othew, Ironi dilierent officers attending the General; 
bU agree that Garibnl<li never opened his lips to the people, bufifl 
merely moved his hand to them; whilst an official comuiunica^l 
tion, dictated by the medical statf, states that General GaribaldJ I 
received his wound while ordering his men not to fire, and I 
when he was standuig in fiont between his own soldiers and | 
the royal troops. 

The foUowuig extract of a letter from a Garibaldian officer, J 
ia confirmed by about forty other letters in the author's posae»< J 
sion from pereons present at Aspromontu : " When the General J 
received the bullet he was passing along our front, ordering thq 1 
men not to fire, I saw a slight shiver of liiii body, he took two I 
or three st«ps, ajid then began to stagger. We rsm to him^l 
holding him up, he was regardless of his sufierings. Riusin 
his cap, he cried, ' Viva Italia ! Viva Italia 1 ' I had his poor foo|l 
resting on my thigh, he called out to his ai^sailants and askedtl 
them what they did ivith his people. I felt a shivering in a4 1 
his limbs, and remimling him of his wound, I tmphired him t0 | 
be (piiet." One of the comnumications reterred to adds that 1 
a hattahon of the line, comnianded by Hebcrhart, an Htmgb I 
nan, who had been raised to the rank of Colonel by Gencrd J 
Garibaldi himself, opened tire along with (Jie Bersaglieri. I 
Af^er he was wounded Garibaldi never desisted for an instant i 
in his efforts to stop the bloodshed; and ' Peace, peace, brethren, I 
and long live Italy,' was his incessant crj-, 

Tlie Gencr.il himself wrote to a friend — "I was wounde^J 
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when I was not fighting, and when I had no Intention of 
fighting." When in prison ho obsened to one of his earliest 
visitors — " Well, I hope Italy knows that there was not a fight 
at Aspronionte. I had given tlie strictest oiders not to fire ; 
somu inexperienced boys did not obey, but happily, there wera 
but few wounded amongst the brave Bersaglieri who captured 
me; as for my volunteers, lliey were needlessly fired at, and 
many of those brave fellows fell wounded with me, without dia- 
ohargiug their muskets." When the General was infoiiued that 
the official tclegianis published by govemmt-nt told a very 
different story ,he smiled and said, " Of course tlic gentlemen at 
Turin must make Europe believe that it was a serious fight and 
a bloody stniggle. Don't be anxious, however, the truth will be 
knon-n one day or other." To the Marchioness Pallavicini he 
said, "From my splendid position at Aspromonte I saw the 
Bersaglieri advancing for three quarters of an hour before they 
came up. Had I wished it, I could have crushed them COU' 
pictely, but I gave orders not to fire, and none near me did fire : 
I never wiUed civil war." It is thus placed beyond dispute that 
none of the volunteers fired until after they had seen Garibaldi 
wounded, and then oiJy yomig recruits, mere boys, discharged 
their muskets, whilst Llie royal troops kept up a heavy lire for a 
quarter of an hour. And yet the number of wounded on both 
sides was nearly equal. Tlie reason of iliis was that, though the 
volunteers fired lew shots, those shots nearly all told, because 
the royal troops were below them, ascending the steep hill, the 
great advanti^;c of position beipig with Garibaldi. For the same 
reason very few of the shots fired by the regrilar soldiers took 
effect; (he majority of the bullets lodging in the ground. Had 
Garibaldi willed it, not one of the royal troops would ever have 
returned to tell the story of Aspromonte; but the service on 
which they were engaged had tor them the twofold advantage of 
being both safe and profitable. The General hod openly declared, 
before he left Turin, that he would die rather than draw his 
sword upon an Italian soldier. In Sicily he had ijicessantly 
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repeated the same thing in slightly varj-ing terms — there will be 
no civil war, thero can be no civil war, there shall be no civil war, 
were hia constant exclamations. Surely, never in the history of 
Europe has so safe n service as that of firing on men whom tha 
will of an idolized chief rendered utterly defenceless, been so 
splendidly rewarded. It was really ten thousand pities to behold 
BO much bravery and enthusiasm utterly thrown away.* Colonel 
Pallavicini and his officers, oven if it were possible for them to 
plead ignorance of Garibaldi's ceaseless declarations, could not 
be ignorant of the scene passing before thera. They must have 
observed that there were no outposts ; that, instead of being 
drawn up in order of battle, the Garibaldians remained to a man 
without moving — some sitting, some standing, some lying on the 
ground; these facts must, therefore, have demonstrat«d that 
opposition was not even dreamt of. It was under these circnni- 
stances that, obeying the order given to destroy, the royvl 
troops advanced and fired upon men whom honour made 
defenceless; and it was upon such feats as these that thaij 
Emperor !N'apoleon telegraphed his official congratolationB to tha 
King of Italy. 

General Garibaldi was brought to Varignano, on board tha 
Duke of Genoa. The captain was an Englishman, and did all in 
his power to promote the comfort of his prisoner ; but he had 
only been appointed to the ship twenty-four hours previously, 
and was unable to do everything he wished, not being seconded 
by the whole of his officers. The voyage was a most painiU 
one ; the surgeon of the vessel vainly endeavouring to extract 
the bullet from the wound, the General fainting away at e^'ery 
fresh operation. Two other men-of-war, the Italia and the 
Qaribaldi, which had been a<:lded to the roval navy by 
Garibaldi himself, followed the Duke of Oeaoa with Gari- 
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baldUn prisoners on board. When they arrived at Yarignaiio, 
the General was separated from his staff— a sorrowful parting it 
waa on both sides. At Varignano the General was informed 
that no preparations had been made to receive hitn, and that he 
must remain on board the vessel twenty-four hours longer. 
Gentlemen residuig in Spezaa have stated that when the in- 
haliitants, who were perfeetly unarmed, came in little boats to see 
the General, some of them bringing small offerings of fruit and 
flowers, they were fired upon. 

Permission was asked the General to secure the services of a 
medical man in whom he had confidence, but the Government 
at Turin refused, informing him that they would send doctors 
to attend him. Tliey further ordered the General to be separated 
from his woimded son, andRipari, Basile and Albanese, and to be 
placed in separate confinement ; but, to the credit of humanity 
be it said, these orders were not carried out. He was next told 
that he would be tried on the charge of treason, when he ap- 
plied to have a legal adviser whom he named, but this 
request was also refused. 

When General Garibaldi was landed at Varignano the women 
flocked around him, kissing his hands and the cloak in which he 
was wrapped ; an eye-witness of this affecting scene writes that 
the air resounded with their sobs, Garibaldi was deeply affected. 
To some who pressed around him he said, " Patience, my 
children, hope for better times ;" to others be said, " You see 
Garibaldi is not dead yet." After this excitement he again 
fainted. 

At length he was carried, still in a fainting state, to the 
miserable apartment set apart for him in the convict prison. 
Here the paper on the walls was found hanging down with 
damp, and in the room there was a smaU dirty mattress covered 
with a few bed-clothes. Most proiddentially there were the two 
great coats, and the blanket on which the General was carried 

* Now in the poaKBaion of Colonel Clumben. 
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from Aspromonte,* or he would have been in greater distress. 
Indeed, there was no change of linen, nor was there any lint for 
dressing the wound ; therefore the old bandages could not be 
removed, and it appeared evident to the now disheartened 
medical man that there was little possibility of obtaining any 
of the requisite comforts for the wounded Greneral. These facts 
are placed beyond a doubt by private letters. At length an 
Italian gentleman in the dockyard at Spezzia lent them an iron 
bedstead, and most fortunately Mrs. Schwabe, the widow of a 
wealthy Manchester merchant, who was one of the ladies on 
the Committee for the management of Garibaldi's schools at 
Naples, Turin, and elsewhere, arrived at Spezzia, and obtained 
permission to visit the General. When this kind-hearted lady 
found things in such a deplorable state, she immediately applied 
a remedy, not by any application to the Government at Turin, 
but by providing everything required from her own purse, and 
by her own personal industry. 

Amongst the General's early visitors was the Signora Cairoli, 
the heroine of Pavia, a rich widow who had bestowed her four 
sons on Italy, two of whom had been killed, and tlie otlier two 
badly wounded, one of the latter, Henry, being now a prisoner. 
This true Italian mother, instead of lamenting over her mis- 
fortunes, exhorted her prisoner son to be confident in the future, 
and to do all in his power to carry out the wishes of his deceased 
brothers, who had died fighting for an united Italy. The third 
son of Signora Cairoli is now one of the most eloquent deputies 
in the Italian Parliament. He was wounded in Sicily and Naples 
in his breast, arms, and legs, is now compelled to walk with 
crutches, and has lost the use of his left arm. Few who were 
present with the General during his visit to the Palace Cairoli, in 
the spring of '62, can forget his almost distressing tenderness 
and affection towards this young man ; how he would carry him 
in his arms, and place him with the greatest possible comfort in 
his boat on the lake ; and would suffer no one to do anything for 
him which it was possible for him to do himself, so that in 
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whatever way he was engaged, his eye was alwavH turned 
towwds young Cairoli, watchful for the leaat sign of wearinesa, 
and alwikys anxious to render hiiu every assistance in his power. 

One day after dinner, Garibaldi, forgetting for an inslaiit that 
poor Stadarac Cairoli was fitting by his side, projiosed a toast 
" to the Italian Martyrs." All at once he tunied to her, and 
perceiving that she was pale as a corpse and drowned in 
tears, he grasped her hand, and pi-essed it again and again 
to his lips, and unable to control his feelings, letl the room. 
During the whole night ho kept walking up and down his room, 
saying, " Has she not suffered enough without my awakening her 
grief by my thoughtlessness." The fourth son is an invalid for 
life, having received a wound in the head. He was taken prisoner 
with the rest of the followers of Garibaldi at Aapromoute, and 
in what manner he and his companions were treated, the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to M. Ralaiai by some of the Gari- 
baldian prisoners, will show: — 

" Fort of Monte-Ratti, 

"NearGenoa, Sept. 11, 1862. 

" Sir, — Tlie Official Gazette recently contained a note,by which 
it appears that the government has declared that it gavo the 
kindest orders with respect to the prisoners of Aspromonte. 
The undersigned declare that they consider as arbitrary and 
illegal the term " prisoners of war," which the government has 
applied to them, and which would withdraw them from the 
jurisdiction legally competent to try them. Upon this point, 
however, they reserve their protest for an opportune time, when 
they will invoke the laws and principles of public right sanc- 
tioned by the statutes. Meanwhile, in order that public opinion 
may not be led into error, and that there may exist a document 
to prove that the kind measures boasted of by tlie official 
gazette, if Ihey ever were really ordered, were not executed ; the 
undersigned wish to infoi-ra the minister that so far from they 
and their companions beuig treated with distinction and respect, 
on the contrary, from the very arrangement of the fort in which 
they are enclosed, 450 prisoners are crowded together without 
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Biifficient air or motion, prevented from walking outside tflfl i 
dormitories, and therefore comj>eUed from want of space to 
remain alwnya stretched, which is contrary to the vei-y first 
principlea of health. The omdersigned, although specially 
watched, out of the personal deference of the commandant oi 
the fort, are ehut up to the number of thirteen, in n eraall room, 
three metres square, without ei'er being able to go out. They I 
have not yet been able to receive a letter from their families, aad I 
they are not certain that any of the letters written by them ( 
have arrived ut their address. They lie upon the ground ; 
they are in want of everything necessary for personal cleanliness 
and the preservation of health. They are rigorously refused all I 
external communication, and it becomes every day more and I 
more difficult for them to write or procure any necessariea from \ 
without This is how we are peroiitted to procure the con- 
veniences to which we have been accustomed, as the Official I 
Gazette alleges. The undersigned do not ask for any special I 
favour for themselves from the minister, but in their own namea 
and in the name of their companions, they protest agabst this 
unworthy treatment and this strange rigour, which have heea 
suggested by an unreasonable fear. The government which ( 
treats us — us who have taken arms for the national unity to the 
cry of ' Italy and Victor Emmanuel ' — worse than it would 
dare to treat the vilest criminals, is endeavouring to excuse 1 
itself to public opinion by official lies. Wc demand light, air, 
room, motion ; permission to obtain necessaries at our own ex- 
pense, and to make known to our relations and friends where ^ 
we are and how we are. Gi-ant us this ; cease to tell lies and i 
to deceive our families and country. 
" (Signed) G. Civiiiini, Rocco Ricci Granito, Baron TuriUo 
Malato, Enrico CMroli, Kicolas Cortese Ferrag^ 
Leopold Sanza, G. Aiizaldi, <tlarquts de Spadaro, 
Chevalier Bisignani, Achille di Yiilamena, Marquis 
K. Maurigi, St«fano Piraino, Prince Conrad Niscemi, 
Gabriel Colonna, De Fiumendisi Ceaaro." 
,Bul to return to Genera! Garibaldi: Colonel Santa Rosa wrots 
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to one of the Italian papers denying any illtreatmoDt on the part 
of the miniaters towardB the General, asserting that he waa 
furnished with everj-thing that he could require by the govern- 
ment, and that Mesdames Schwabej Cairoli, and Moiitegazza 
had not supplied any comforts to the wounded soldier, but that 
the sub-prefect had furnished CTerything necessary. A letter from ' 
Spezzia, dat«d September the 6th, states i — "The apartments 
allotted to Garibaldi and his attendants (five in number, since the 
staff officers who accompanied hira to Speziii have been removed 
to the fortress of Finostreila) consist of a suitii of six rooms, but 
five of them are literally without furniture, except half a dozen 
dirty matrenei placed on the floor on which the fellow prisoners 
of the General spend tbeir long and tiresome nights. The 
kitchen is equally unfurnished. The General's chamber alone 
presents any appearance of furniture, the walls have been at one 
time covered with velvet paper, which now hangs down in shreds 
from the effect of time and damp. Tliere are two great cup- 
boards of wretched appearance and painted yellow, fom- or five 
chairs, a little table on which stands a brass candlestick, with a 
tallow candle, and the bed where Garibaldi is lying. This bed 
is worth notice ; the mattress is of doubtful thickness." 

Gcaieral Bixio writes from Genoa, "September the 5th, Having 
just returned from a iTsit to Spemda, I read this morning in the 
papers the news taken from the Official Gazette, that Garibaldi 
had been carried to Varignano, to an apartment which had been 
expressly prepared for him* I do not know what in the language 
of the Minister Rattazi 'to prepare an apartment' can mean 
when the General remained several days without a change of 
bed, and only yesterday evening could such a bed be pro- 
cured through the kindness of a private citinen, the ship- 
builder of Spezzia dockyard. All the gentlemen who are at 
Varignano with the General have for their bed a mattress 

• II niXl be Mnieinbered thai the Oener»l wm kept on boird lie stenmer tveatj- 
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stretched on the floor. Nothing has been as yet provided in the 
shape of linen bandages or leeches — nothing, in one word, of 
what is wanted to nurse a wounded man. Yesterday, Dr. Riboli 
was obliged to ask a lady of Spezzia for some linen. The minis- 
ter, occupied as he is daily by sending a host of carbineers and 
policemen to this tranquil place, has not had time to occupy 
himself with the health of the prisoner. The surgeons them- 
selves who had been sent to Varignano had the greatest difiiculty 
ii getting admitted into the room of the General for want of 
orders from the military commander." Signor Ratazzi may aspire 
to secure for himself the renown of being a defender of order ; 
but he can have no claim to a reputation for humanity, and 
it would be better for him to conform his official news to the 
facts. Now, there is a telegraph from Varignano to Turin, by 
means of which the ministers were informed of everything that 
passed, and even of all that was said, in the General's room. It 
was on the 30th of August that the captain of the Duke of Genoa 
received orders from the ministers to take the wounded 
Garibaldi to Spezzia ; yet General Bixio, writing of the facts as 
they existed on the night of the 4th of September, the sixth day 
afterwards, says, " nothinq which was wanted for a wounded man 
had been provided; the General was without bandages, or a 
change of linen, and indebted to a ship-builder for a bed." It 
must also not be forgotten that Garibaldi had with him at 
Aspromonte everything which it was possible for wounded 
men to require, and that the royal troops not only plundered 
the medicine chests, but those containing linen for the wounded. 
Dr. Prandina applied to the Vice-Prefect, and he did supply him 
with two pairs of slieets, six pillow covers, eight towels, and 
several leeches ; but this, let it be noted, was not until after 
the publication of Bixio's letter. Dr. Prandina also writes, " I 
had observed the difficulties to be encountered, and that I had 
need of much more than I received. Mesdames Mantegazza, 
Cairoli, Schwabe, and the Marchese Pallavicini arrived, and sup- 
plied at once everything which could be required." To this 
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list the name of Madam Piilszky should be added.* Dr. Partridge 
writing from Spezaia on the 20th of Soptemher, slates " The 
tionerars manner is very patient and tranquil, his friends have 
supplied him (and I hope will continue to do so) with those 
comforts necessary to his present condition," So much for tbo 
Btatementa of the OJidi-l Gatelte respecting the Italian govern- 
ment having provided everything required for Garibaldi's comfort. 

Notwithstanding the circular of General Dnrando, which in 
itself amounted to an amnesty, if it had any meaning at all, 
the government journals still persisted in stating that General 
Garibaldi was to he placed upon his trial. No one about him, 
howe>'er, believed this for an instant. Letters had been received 
stating that his papers had been saved, and with those in Gari- 
baldi's possession, it was nest to impoRsible to try him on a 
charge of treason. Of course, this, like everything else, was 
known at Turin, and soon afterwards the public were informed 
that the king's danghtei-s had implored their father to pardon 
Garibaldi. 

It will be seen that General Dnmndo accused Garibaldi in his 
circular of being mislead by Mazzini. " Led astray," said General 
Durando, " by sentiments which respect for law and a juster 
appreciation of the state of things ought to have restrained, and 
too accessible to the incitements of the sect better known by its 
victims than its successes, he did not qnail before the prospect 



• Eitnct o! Letter fnim Sppiti*: — " There hnvc been iilso three Oenoete Indice tn 
Kti Garibsldi, «bo liDve nt dJOeient times teat bim taint sdiiib ot moaeT [or Uin 
itstionol einieT now. th^ hive sold tbeir jevcls to pnnide lor Ibe diitressed 
fuodlies of some ol die Oiiibaldiui TOlDDlcen. Bingulart; enougli, tbclr nomcf 
<rf.-t Wary, ilartla, anrl Magdalen, TCben UBdun Hanlegausi mired Mid found 
the GcDenl in vuit of ey«7thing uid ititbotit rt farthing, ahe rbib him Uiiee 
hundred Inincs-sll the monej she hiui with her— intending it (or his penonel \ut. 
'Oivii it to the comnunduit for mj poor waundeil,' iraa his initant order. Of 
Mmeelt he never nppeuri to have thoaght for an inBtant. Tl is Indj airifcd ehoi t 
three ditye afl«r Ihe Oeneritl. The docUjrs vere ccnaitluns at Che time, and refused 
to admit her ; bat tbe palieiit hcuriac her rotcc. n^Tmi if she did nat mnl to come 
in. tei Col. Sinti Boa then in -»■-',..<., i i„ h.- I Mi,lf. When ahe entered, aliu 
Llilimi'd to the iJencral, nn'l kii ■■ I ,i! ao lillcrlj that nil preMait 

were infected bv her eiimfb. I< niisbt inpfdo the doetorf, 

*her«lin^' Wllitelhejnviv j>'.'l. '" |,.^Uent related how (he hkd, 

Khpn tfie Ottribeldiui^ wore Eghlat^ ..r. .\i . j..ij- ,.i V^imeae, croaaed orer the ]tA9 
ItfniditB ahawer of bollcti to ftsk bii L'-^vi; (<:< um-^t liib woimded." 
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of civil war, and wished to make himself the arbiter of the 
alliances and destinies of Italy. *»*••• 
The facts that I have just briefly recapitulated will leave no other 
trace among us than a painful recollection." 

One day a gentleman waa the bearer of a letter* to the 
Gieneral, in which the writer hact expressed himself strongly on 
the supposed intrigues of the Mazzinian party, which he accused 
of having betrayed the hero of Marsala; the General read it 
carefully, and then turning to his risitor observed : " Our friend 
is deceived, he must have got these ideas from those people at 
Torin." Then, after a pause, he resumed, in the deep tonea 
which are natural to him when interested in his subject: 
" Slazzinians 1 Mazzini 1 His folly. What has Mazzini to 
do with this question ? I moved because it was my duty t 
Afi«r a hundred successful marches, I have now had one 
unsuccessful, and I am crippled, but for that, I should have 
entered Rome as I entered Naples."! The Movimento of Genoa 
published the following letter from Garibaldi. " 1 have read in 
No. 1,027 of the Peraeverama, a letter quoted from the Esprit 
Public, which is said to have been written to me by an agent of 
Mazzini's, on August 10, and to have been found upon me by the 
Royal troops at Aspromonte. These two bits of news form 009 
lie." The Marquis Pnllavicini also wrote, denying in the strongest 
possible terms that Maz^ni had exercised the slightest influence 
over Garibaldi in the aftiiir of Aspromonte. On the 22nd of 
August, Mazziui himself wrote to Mr. John M'Adam, of Glasgow, 
a letter, from which the following is extracted : " It is perfectly 

" Mftudni, thOQgh ha disapproved of the expeditioa to fiotne, wrote oTtfirwardfl, 
" OsriboMi hat (ottghl all the battltw of ICuliiui uaity. Garibildl li&> given that 
nni^ leu miUiona oi oitiieiu. Giribiildi la the living symbol of the deaire of the 
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true that for eight^ien months, I have been endeavouring to 
persuade Garibaldi that we ought to direct all our efforts towards 
Venice. Now, however, the die is cast, and all di^yussiou on the 
matter would be out of place ; as for me, I shall help the 
movement according to my power," Mazzini also WTOte to the 
Unila Italiana, contradicting the statements of the France, 
the Patrie, and other French and Italian semi-official papers, 
that he had in any way influenced Garibaldi. He adds, 
" Garibaldi is no man's instrument." Mazzini declared at the house 
of a friend in London, in Jnly, 1862, that he knew no more of 
Garibaldi's plnns than an unborn infant, but that he would anp- 
port him to the best of his power. 

During the time Garibaldi was in Sicily, the Official Gazette 
stated " that his expedition alone prevented Rome from being 
given up, and that but for that expedition the Italian govern- 
ment would have had Rome at that lime." Now the French 
minister, M. Trouville, in answer to the circular of General 
Durando, stated that at no time had the French Government 
ever given to the Italian Government the most remote idea that 
it would ever allow it to occupy Rome, and referred to a 
dispatch in the previous May for the confirmation of these 
statements. So much again for the truthibliieaB of the Rataza 
adm inistrati on. 

Three doctors in attendance on the General were made prisoners 
with him. One of the three was Pietro Ripari, who was surgeon 
to Garibaldi during the siege of Rome, proved equally brave on 
the field of Aspromonte, and intrepid in the manly endurance of 
seven years' imprisonment in the papal prison of Pagliano.* In 
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IB from it. No Uring mdI lan raid Uia 
depths of ttaoH Ihanghla. The Oenenl's tempcrBment is the moat mriable tbat 
natnre can bestow on morW, it is at once nervous, sanguine, ind IjTnpliatic. Hence, 
we ma; hIidosI uy, Ouibaldi is cnrnpoBed of [hme men, namely:— The man of 
thought, the man of action, and the mail of rulm and seenre detenuinatioti. I bava 
known and know the bnveat aoldien, Ugo Bassi. who rtuhed with jor into danger ; 
Muiara, who npoted hii great cheat m though it wen a delight ; Bido, who ^lUopa 
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1859 he again joined his chief, and took part in the campaign on 
the lakes; in 1860 he was in Sicily and Naples, and being in 
attendance on the General at Aspromonte, he now shared his 
captivity.* 

The Greneral's sutTerings in prison were gre.it: he passed 
many sleepless nights ; and during this painful period the ligatures 
and plasters were frequently unlaced, but without the slightest 
diminution of the agony. At length the talked of amnesty 
arrived; the exact terms of the telegram which conveyed it 
were these: — "His Majesty this day (Oct. 5th, 1862) signed the 
decree of amnesty to all the authors or accomplices of the late 
acts and attempts at rebellion which have taken place in the 
Southern provinces of the Kingdom, absolving them from the 
consequences, personal or otherwise, which might attach to them 
through the cause of justice. All the deserters from the land 
or sea service are actually excepted from the action of this 
amnesty, which, to-morrow, ^vill be published in the London 
Gazetted On Col. St. Rosa speaking to the General respecting 
the amnesty, he said "It is only the guilty that can be amnestied." 

to seek for danger in the thickest battle ; Mcnotti, who stood like a tower to be Bhot 
at by a regiment at point blank distance ; Missori, that gnUnnt soldier, who armed 
with a revolver, saved the General's life ; Nullo, who bniootliing Ids long moustache, 
galloped laughing, into the light ; and many others. But the solemn calmness, th^ 
supreme bravery of Garibnl li, I have seen in no otlier. The sentiment which pre- 
vails in him, and round which all other feelings concentrate, is love. He loves man 
individually, and collectively lie loves humanity, he loves creation." 

• The stitement made in some of the papers that GnribnliU would have attempted 
his own life after Aspromonte is entirely destitute of foundation. What took place 
was this : While the surgeons were dressing his wound, and lie was smoking a cigar, 
a lieutenant of the royal stall' appeared before him anned, and all the usages of 
war demanded that a parlamentare should be unaimed. In this case, the gentleman 
was not only armed but accompanied by his men armed also. Garibaldi ordered 
him to be disarmed, saying he had made war for 30 years and never before saw a 
parlamentare appear in such a fashion. Those about the General, in their astonish- 
ment that he sliould notice such a ti'ille at such a time, did not instantly obey him. 
The General, to give emphasis to what he said, and to attract their attention, took a 
revolver which lay by his side, and slightly striking the ground with it, repeated the 
order, which was then obeyed ; and he gave the revolver half-smiling to one of the 
surgeons, but stiying at the same moment, " Who is this yonng man, and why did he 
not come before (meaning beft)ro the royal troops commenced firing) ; and what ore 
they doing to my people ?" When it was explained to him that the otticer had really 
been sent as a parhmentare, he ordered his sword, and those of his companions, to 
be restored to them. A sergeant of the royal anny, who had been one of the thou- 
sand, though he had not fired, implored his pardon for appearing in arms against 
him. The (leneiiil said kindly. " My friend, you have nothing to ask pardon for, 
you have only done your duty." 
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The Goveminent message did not reach the prison till nearly 
eleven at night, when the General slept, and the whole party 
were in bed except those who watched by his side. He awoke 
at a little past midnight, and hearing talking around him, en- 
quired " what is it ? " — the answer was, " the amnesty has 
arrived ;" " has it," said Garibaldi, and turning on his side, he 
either slept or appeared to sleep. Many were surprised that 
Garibaldi accepted or refused the amnesty; but it must be 
remembered that from first to last, he protested that he had only 
done his duty to the best of his power, and he denied the justice 
of his imprisonment ; but had he insisted on remaining a prisoner, 
his fellow prisoners would to a man have refused their liberty. 
And here let it be noted that about 1,500 of his followers were 
in confinement, most of them packed in close miserable rooms ; 
tliey were wearied of their prison, and many of them dreadfully ill 
from the hardships of their lot. Speaking of the amnesty, old 
Repardi observed, " We are only pardoned by halves ; why do 
not the ministers extend the act of grace and pardon us for all 
that we have done at Marsala, at Milatezza ; for our crimes at 
Perlmo, and our rebellion at Capua ; be assured that more than 
one of us regrets his share in the rebellion." The General's 
state became much worse after hearing of the condemnation 
to death of Hivii Garibaldian soldiers, who had participated in 
the afiair at Aspromonte, and who were proved to be deserters 
from the regular army. The charges against them were desertion 
and treason in bearing arms against the state. In the end how- 
ever the sentence was conmiuted to transportation for life. After 
this change, the General's condition slightly improved. Mr. Taylor, 
M.P., who saw Garibaldi about this time, writes, "his calm, his 
wonderful serenity of demeanour seem not to heed, still less to be 
excited by the surroundings. I have already given you in two 
words the impression produced — that of wonderful serenity, 
calm, courteous, and tranquil ; thankful for the least service 
rendered by any of his attendants ; an utter absence of anything 
like the peevishness of a suffering man — yet without any api)ear- 
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ance of pressure, or the exercise of oontrgl over bimeelf— it H 
an atmosphere of moral elevation." A curioua evidence of tl 
Btoical bearing of bodily pain was given when ZannetU fin 
probed the wound. The surgeon knew the agony must be iOffM 
tense, but the patient did not move a muscle. " Does it d 
hurt you. General ? " asked Zannetti, " Intensely," replied I 
baldi, almost smiling, and the operator was forced to aak him t 
show by some expression of his face where the severest pain wa^.l 
felt Baron Zannetti is one of the first surgeons in Italy. Duriof fl 
the reign of the Grand Duke, an Austrian sent for him, saying J 
that he, the Grand Dnke, was indisposed, and that the Baron must 
att«nd without delay. Zannetti replied, that he was about t 
visit a poor man who was very ill. On his return another mei 
Benger waited. Would he visit a sick soldier?— he wenl^il 
performed an operation, and saved the soldier's life ; he returnee 
the large fee sent him by the Grand Duke, adding that he wenC-Q 
to attend a poor soldier. General Garibaldi's visitors, despitft' 
the injunctions of tlie doctors, were undoubtedly too namerous; 
but it must bo remembered that the General declared that the 
very sound of an English voice did him good, and that but for 
English sympathy he should have been dead. " The love of 
the people of England has saved my life," he one day observed. - 
Knowing his father's fondiiess for children, one of the i 
of the General took a little boy one day into his room — thej 
child had on a red shirt over his white frock^ — " Oh I are yon 
also a rebel, my poor darling," said Garibal^, kissing him again 
and again, " don't you know that none but rebels and traitor*^ 
wear that dress ? " 

The General, in his debilitated state, caused by a low wasting J 
fever, sometimes fancied that it was the Emperor Xapoleon's .i 
personal dislike to him that waa the chief reason of the French J 
occupation of Rome. One night, actuated by this feeling, ha 
told one of his attendants, he had never in his life asked a 
favor of the King, but he thought he would do so now. He 
would ask to be shot ; he was the object of suspicion and 
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distrust to his owii Sovereii^, which no devotion, no obedience, 
□o §iicceas even on his part baa oeeti uble to remove, and if he 
were only dead the Emperor might perhaps be iuduoed to give 
up Rome. Aa he became weaker the anxiety of hia medical 
attendanta increased, and they implored him to permit them to 
BUDimun others of their body to meet in a coDsultatiou. 
" Grentlemen," answered the General, " you have been trusted 
with my wounded when I could get no others to attend to them, 
if you could take care of my woundeil, you can take care of me. 
I wish for no care, for no oomfort, for no skill which I have been 
unable to obtain for the poorest of my wounded." Unable, 
however, to witlistand the entreaties of his friends, he eventually 
gave way, Most anxious consultations were now held about the 
ri-moval of the General to Spezzia, which was at last resolved 
ui>on, and tlie Hotel de Milan was taken for himself and tinends. 
Some large rooms at the back of the Hotel had been previously 
let out as Government offices, and the Hotel itself had been sold 
to the Government to be given op in six months ; before the 
Spring of which however the new Hotel de Milan was expected 
to be ready for ouuujiation ; so that should the General's health 
have detained him for so long a period as six months, it would 
have been easy to have moved him from one establishment to 
the other. Nevertheless, the Italian Government ia said to have 
been of a different opinion ; and the landlord was reminde<l that 
the Hotel de Milan must be given up at the time fixed, to a day. 
The excuse for this summary proceeding was tliat the General's 
health had compelled him to remain at Vurigiumo, and that the 
Bame thing might occur again in S[ieziaa. Tliey were told to 
have no fears on the subject, aa the Hotel should be given up 
at the time fixed. 

Garibaldi letl Varignano on the morning of the 22nd of 
October. The following accoimt of his removal to Spezzia from 
his prison is partly taken from an English newspaper : — " Garibaldi 
left Varignano on the morning of the 22nd of October. It was 
like a day of midsummer — the sea without a ripple, the aky 
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oloudleas, and the whole scenery of the beautiful bay i 
brightest, freshcBt colouruig. The marble raoiintaius of Carrara 
absolutely blazed in the sim, and the v-ilfas, chapels, and vineyards 
of tie BUTTOonding shore were reflt-cted as in a mirror in those 
quiet blue waters which arc so treacherous, and can be i 
dangerous. To aild to the beauty of the picture, three Italian I 
linef^»f-battlo ships float proudly on the bay. One of these J 
vessels, loo, suggests a curious reflection. The San Giovann4f.J 
the deck of which ia crowded with officers and men, eager t 
aherowhoisnotonlyasoldierbnta sailor, is a Neapolitan v 
and is part of the vast pit bestowed in 1860 by Garibaldi on the 
King of Italy. At half-past ten the little steamer engaged for 
Garibaldi steamed slowly out of the bay of I.« Graade, in which 
jBthe lazzarettoof theVarignano, and took a direct course for dw 
quay of La Spezzia. It had in tow a large boat, in which was ■ 
sort of canopy with some dozen men standing around it, partly 
in red shirts, partly in plain clothes. At the distance of about 
500 yards from the Mole the steamer slopped. In the meaa> 
time tlie cry of " Garibaldi is come !" echoed through the litde 
town, and soon the pier was crowded with Spezise, while coAt 
sent out their frequenters, and English tourists turned from, 
nnlinished breakfasts to see what will, i>erhaps, Ije the sensation' 
of their journey. Ilad the arrival been as last night was anlioi- 
pated, not a person within fire miles would have been absent 
but the idea had got abroad that the General would not \m. 
moored before miit-day. When the boat was cast off by ths 
steamer, it was taken in tow by two boats, one manned vitk 
sailors from the San Gloutinni war steamer, the other t^- 
amateurs, some in red sliirts, among wliicfa was the Garibaldiso 
whose ofiicial Spezzia had just imprisoned three days for crying 
'Viva Garibaldi 1' Stretched on an English mechanical bed lay 
the Italian martyr; the large boat in tow was escorted by two 
other bo.its full of men-of-wars men, and by a lliird boat 
manned by Spegese in red shirts, who had fought in those 
campaigns of Varese and Marsala. Round the canopy, under 
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which reclined their paiieut, and from the sides of which hung 
two laurel ohaplets, stood Albauese, Bresili, Ilipardi, and 
Pandiiia the doctors, whoso auxiouB, troubled faces told that tho 
removal was not withoat peril. Aa tho boat touched the quay, 
the scene was very curious; the pier was crowded up to the 
water's edge, and when the wcll-rcmetubered face of Garibaldi 
was seen, a cheer half burst from the lips of the assembled 
multitude, but at a sign from Ripardi the crowd was dumb, and 
stood hushed in silent reverence. The people, too, fell back 
nnordered before the red shirts, and preceded by a naval officer 
iji full uniform, and surrounded by his dot'tors and staff, the bed 
was placed on a stretcht-r, and, supported by eight men, was 
raised above the heads of the bystanders and oarri,ed down the 
pier. Tlie General was perfectly calm, and showed no signs of 
the pain he must have felt, As the litter was borne forward, it 
was halted uuder a clust«r of acacia trees, that the crowd might 
see the hero— the man who, a£ Mr. Gladstone declared, ' Italy 
Iove<l the best.' As he proceeded there was a dead silenco; 
every head was uncovered. Once they paused to rest. It was 
a strange picture. The greatest man of his country wounded, 
and suffering, surrounded by tlie friends of liis choice, aroimd 
the silent crowd." 

"I have seen," says the oorrespondent of the Daily Tele- 
ffraph^ " the General in his grandest moment — the idol of a 
people whom he had restored to freedom, the Dictator receiving 
borate which ho did not covet, the soldier after the brilliant if 
bloody triumph, and finally, listening to expressions of sympathy 
from strangers and fellow-countrymen on the bed of sickness. 
But I have never seen himself more grand, or his reception moro 
remarkable than to-day, when, as a traitor wounded for con- 
spiring to increase the power and territory of his king, and 
pardoned for an error, which may even now cost him his life, 
and into which he was deluded by specious promises and semi- 
support — he was borne a shattered wreck, to what will be 
another lengthy impriaonment. When the General reached the 
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Hotfl Je Mian he was much exhausted. There was, too, some 
little djfiiciilty in getting the bed up the stairs of the Hotel de 
Milan, and that added to the fatigue. Soon aft«r the General's 
arrival al the Hotel de Milan, the Ministers it is said, sent to 
see if General Garibaldi would receive General de Medlca. He 
did 80 and very kindly. The Marquis Repoh sending his best 
respects, the Ministers went to tlie General's sick couch to make 
friends, it was stated, in order that they might retain office. 
Dr. Nelaton came to Italy with a letter from M. Drouyn de 
Lhaya to the French ambasandor at Turin, requesting him to 
arrange that the doctor might without delay, visit the ' most 
popular man of the day,' and give him the advantage of his skill. 
It at iirst created a feeling of surprise that a French minister 
BO opposed to Italian unity should manifest so much sympatliy 
with one who had devoted a life to the accomplishment of that 
unity; tlie explanation is this; M. Dronyn de Lhuys was at 
Monto Video when Garibaldi filled that part of the world wilh 
the fame of his heroic achievements in favour of liberty. The 
French Minister then had a near view of the General, who though 
calm and gentle in private life, proved such a lion on the battle 
field : all this made a deep impression on the mind of M Drouj-n 
de Lhuys ; and, although his opiuions are now M'idely different 
from those of Garibaldi, he remembers former times and former 
occurrences with a pleasure which he never attempts to conceal. 
Coimt Walewski also, Sir. Pulsyty Informs me, was under the 
bewitching influence of Garibaldi's heroism and virtue in 
America. Before he arrived, Nelaton was by no means a warm 
admirer of Garibaldi. He was a man of cold and matter-of- 
fact character, not given to poetic ideas ; he had never seen 
Garibaldi before he visited him professionally, and ho went to 
him ouly as he would have done to any other patient in whom 
many peoi)le felt an interest He left him, however, with very 
different feelings ; ho was perfectly charmed by his gentleness, 
his greatjiess of mind, and patient im com plaining endurance of 
all the ^ony to which be was most unwillingly compelled to put 
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him. Nelaton heard from the sufferiiig patient not one word of 
anger or complaint; he found hjjn perfectly calm, eoDfidenl in 
the triumph of his cause, he listened to hiia praismg the Italian 
army, to Iiim speaking kindly of the King, and what wonder if 
Nelaton excliumed in the excitement of the moment, ' Garibaldi 
is not a soldier, he is a saint 1 I am sure he will work miracles, 
he has worked one already, for ho has moved me deeply by his 
very smile, and that is a miracle.' There was a Monte Videan 
gentleman, who came all the way to Italy to see Garibaldi. He 
arrived to find Aspromonte. lie was never tired of talking of his 
boyish remembrances of how he had often sat on Garibaldi's 
knee, of his father, one of the ministers, had constantly told him 
that they should all have been murdered by RoEas but for 
Garibaldi. He spoke also much of the universal respect as 
well as afieotion entertained for him in those days. Certainly, 
his serenity under snfiering, and his constant cheerful snuliug 
patience, and the unfainting perfect temper with which he 
sustains his irksome captivity, are quite as wonderful as his 
muscles on the battle field, politics were ordered by tlie doctors 
to be entirely banished from his room. Ha usually reads the 
Diritto, but one day he saw quite a different paper on the table, 
mimety, the Official Gazette of the kingdom of Italy ; for an 
uistant his eye flashed, and he enquired, with his usual calmness 
however, who had brought that paper into that room ; Repardi 
explained that he was only usuig it to place tlie dressing upon it, 
and the General''s expression returned to its usual gentle smile. 
Only he observed still smiling, adverting to the prospect of his 
long confinement, Katazzi could not have chosen better the 
position and the mode of the wound. 

" I have," continues the same correspondent, " mentioned 
before that the Italian fleet was in the bay. By none is 
the General more passionately beloved than by the sailors. 
Day by day they thronged the Hotel for titliugs for some 
d.iys before we left. From eleven to two there was one 
continued procession of sailors, and the pupils of the Royal 
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Naval SohooU visiting the Hotel. The door of the General's 
room wns left open, and they marched pa«t, each heing allowed 
a eight of him as he lay. Many a rongh tar wiped a tear from 
Lis eye with his jacket ateeve. Many fairly broke down, and 
ttobbed aloud in the anti-room. One man observes, after 9o 
mneh rongMng it for Italy, tliis is the pension. All look their 
flhoes off; and so gently did they oome and leave, that one day 
it was only when the little pupils came, that the General was 
aware of what was being enacted aronnd liim, than he raised 
his heatl, and umiUng that wonderful smile of Ins, kissed his 
hand to the childi-en," 

On the 29th of October there was a consultation of 17 doctors, 
and happily the majority were of opinion that amputation 
was nnneoessary; an opinion confirmed the next day by the 
great Russian surgeon, Dr. Piiogoff, but all joined in recom- 
mending the removal of the General to the milder climat« of 
Pisa. This was affoctetl early on the morning of the 8th of 
November, on board the steamer Moncahree, telegraphed for 
from Genoa. The plan was to sail to Leghorn, and proceed from 
thence to Pisa by railway. 

Getting quietly through the city, ho was informed, just as he 
was leaving Spezzia, that the Leghoraese were preparing an 
ovation for him, to avoid which, he directed that the steamer 
should be at the moutli of the Arno, where, being carefully 
placed in a boat, he was towed np the river to Pisa. He w«a 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. Eight strong young 
men carried hun in his bed to the Hotel, and an immense crowd 
remauied for several hours under the windows. Meanwhile, 
the steamer with the General's luggage and part of the 
suite steamed round to Leghorn, where immense preparations 
had been made to receive the General. The ships were dressed 
witJi flags, and the harbour w.is a mass of boats, all crowded 
with gaily dressed people ; the preparations in the town itself 
were perfect in every respect; the entire absence of military 
was, however, a remarkable feature — it was asserted that the 
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Boliliers were all confined to bairacka, in order to prevent their 
taking p.irt in the popular demonBtration. 

At Piaa the people insisted on having the Garibaldi Hymn 
repeated over and over agtun each night at the Opera. On one 
occasion the manager came forward mid requested to know if the 
aiidience wished to iiave the hymn or the opera for the rest of 
the evening, and the hymn was resolved on unanimously. Upon 
tliia being mentioned to the General tlie next morning, some one 
remarked that the Government had prohibiteil the hymn. " Let 
that bo ascertained without delay," said the General, " if it prove 
to be the case, I shall entreat the people, if they love me, not to 
insist upon the hynm. I wish the orders of the Government to 
he obeyed." It was, however, ascertained that although General 
La Marmora had prohibited the hJ^nn in Naples, no orders of a 
similar nature had i>een received at Piea. 

Tlie people of Pisa erected a marble slab at the place where 
Garibaldi landed to commemoi-ate the event, stating that, 
wounded at Aspromonte, he had come to Pisa for the recovery of 
his health. This circumstance was considered by the authorities 
as easting a eliir on the Royal army, and on the following day a 
picket of carbineers was sent to destroy the slab and erect 
another in its place, with the same inscription, omitting only the 
words " Wounded at Aspromonte." Tlie nest night the Govern- 
ment Blab was broken into a hundred pieces by the inhabitants, 
and they were purjiosing to put up another which contained the 
obnoxious words, when General Garibaldi sent to entreat that 
they would comply with the wishes of the Government ; adding, 
however, the significant words — " Where was I wounded, was it 
in Cochin China !" 

The opening of the Italian Chambers now approached, and 
many were the speculations as to what would be (he conduct of 
the Garabaldians, The cliiefs of the lihcral party arrived at 
Pisa to leani from Garibaldi his views. Tliey were informed 
that, in every respect be adhered to his old programme, and that 
above all, he supported a Conatitatioimi monarchy ; he begged 
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of th(Mn to behave with tiie greatest moderation, to oSfer no 
fiictious opposition even to the Govfmment of Ratazzi, to vote 
upon each mciisure brought before the ChamlKT, on the merit* 
of that ine.Taure itself, nbove all, to support the Government in 
any nieasureB which might be brought forward for the augmen- 
tation of the Army and the Navy, the euppression of Brigandi^e, 
and the increase of Education. On the point of confidence in the 
ministry, however, there was no hesitation. Those who bad ho 
well proved themselves the servants of a Foreign ])ower, conld 
not represent the Constitutional King of n free state. 

When the General's womid was alluded to, and he was auSer- 
ing greatly at the time, he answered, " I cannot even think of 
ench a trifle when we are discussing the interests of Italy." 
To questions about tlie state in which Bixio had found him 
at Varignano, he answered, " I can remember only the lovely 
view from the windows and the kindness of my frierada." No 
wonder then that the debate which ended in the reMignation of 
the Ratazzi ministry was so remarkable for its moileratjon. 

In the end, however, Rome fell, and the republic waa ex- 
tinguished by the buy one ts of republican France. Still 
unoonquered, he le<l his men from the gates of Rome, but 
was finally overwhelmeil by numbers, and for the time forced to 
succumb — the name of this man was Giuseppe Garibaldi, bom 
at Nice, a faithful town of the Sardinian Kingdom. He was 
arretted at Genoa by order of Alfonse La Marmora. On the lOtfa 
of Septemlwr, 1848, there was an animated discussion in the 
Chamber; it w.-is asserted that the arrest of Garib:ddi waa la 
violation of the 26th article of the statute. The Muiister st&led 
that Garibaldi had fought for liberty in Rome — a foreign cenntry 
— without the permission of the Government, and that his arrest 
had been deserved. Rattazzi and Depretis voted and spoke 
most eloquently iu favour of Garibaldi, and the Chamber decided 
that the arrest of the General was opjiosed to the spirit of 
tlie Piedmontese constitution, the national sentiment, and the 
glory of Italy. Notwithstanding this decision, the General wu 
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ordered to leave Italy, and only permitted to remain for twenty- 
four hours ftt Nice to take leave of his children, A long debate 
in the Chaml)ers ended in the resignation of the Rattazd 
administrntion, to the satisfactiou of the entire country. 

On the 26th of September, Baron Lanettee successfully 
estracted the bullet from the wound in General Garibaldi's aucle, 
and the number of visits rendering it impossible to obtain the 
quite necessary for a si>ee<ly cure, his return to Caprera was 
decided ujkid. On the 11th of December, the general accepted 
the honorary presidency of a society at Pisa, on which occasion 
he wrote ; — " I accept with pleasure the honorary presidency 
of your chib. I accept It because I know that yon will always 
be reconciled and united with all who sincerely wish our liberty 
and unity. Yea; let us obtain at any cost the liberty and unity 
of the country. Ailer having gained the triumph of those two 
great principles which form your programme, it will be easy — 
by the light of liberty, which is cinlisation — by the light of 
iinity, which is strength — to occupy ourselves. And we shall 
succeed again with equal triumph by introducing modifications 
into, and by more fully developing, the instilfitioiia which should 
govern us. In this work yon will see, and I will ensure it, we 
shall have a valiant coadjutor in the Italian army. — G. 
Garibaldi." 

On the 20 th December the General embarkedfor Caprera. 
The general and suite filled two boats, which were manned by 
Garibaldians in red shirts, and were decked with banners, 
including that which was Garibaldi's standard at the siege of 
Home. All Leghorn came out to witness the departure of the 
General, in spite of early hours and strong weather. The quays 
were densely peopled, and the water was covered with boats. 
Above the quays flaunted the great flag of the Ti-ade Union of 
Italy, and the ensign of the Leghorn lodge of Free IStasons, 
in which guild the General holds u high grade. Garibaldi's 
suite was composed of Coste, Bruzzesi, Missori, Busso, Guaatalla, 
and an English friend. Unfortunately, it came on to blow so 
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hard soon after the Sai'flegiia had Bteained oat of harbonr, that 
Bbe could uot keep her course, and was comjrelled to put back to 
Leghorn for tnenty-four hours. Tlio weather moderating, ehe 
finally cleared out on Sundry morning, and proceeded on her 
Toy age to Caprera, 

The follrtwing graphic description of the General's departure 
is from the pen of the correspondent of a London joiuual : — 
" Yesterday evening (Dec, 19) all was ready for the departoro 
of the General, He wished to embark on the Amo and in that 
way reach Leghorn by a canal, an old work of the Mediei 
which runs from Pisa to that city, and a boat was prepared 
for the purjKi^e by his friends. This way of travelling, always 
long and tedious, would have been rendered more so by a heavy 
fall of rain; therefore, the Gener^, yicldujg to the prayers 
of his friends, resolved to go by rail. As ho wished to 
avoid the great demonstrations of popular feeling which are on 
no occasion wanting, ho duslreil to go by special and to start 
earlier than the ordinary train. Yesterday he was very tired 
from receiving so many visitors, and suffered from being obliged 
to talk, whidi aggravated his wound by exciting the uervoua 
system. Nevertheless he received all with singular affection 
and infinite benevolence ; and indeed I did not once notice in 
his serene and calm bearing, I will not say a movement of im- 
patience, but even of vexation or wi^ariness. When all was 
decided for the departure by railway the weather changed, and 
therefore the General retimied to his first plan of going by the 
canal. At half-past two in the morning his bed watt taken oa 
the shoulders of some of his Pisan volunteers, who claimed for 
themselves that honour, and with great care was carried down 
the stairs of the hotel and then by some neighbouring steps to 
the boat. All Pisa was alive, numerous parties filled the coffee- 
houses and other places, waituig the hours of departure 
in order to see their General. The streets, the banks of 
the Amo, and the bridges were fiitl, and it was with 
diEGcnlty they were able to make a path in the crovd 
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throngh which to cnrrj' the iUiistrioiis wounded. Torches 
gleamed from all the windows. Betigfi! lights illuminated the 
heautifiil Lung Amo, and the scene was truly [licturesijue. In 
the midst of this crowd which applauded and saluted the hero, 
we descended the Amo, and entered hy the Ponte a Marc, in 
the canal called the Fosso der Vaicelli. Nothing I can say will 
give you any idea of this voyage. I can only tell you that for 
five or Btx miles, although the hour was so late all the 
fishermen and boatmen, the only inhabitants, were crowding 
along the waterside, which was illuminatetl by bonfires anri 
torches, I who know this country, and know of what 
people the crowd was composed, find in these tnily popular 
demonstrations, spontaneous, coming from the heart, a new 
proof of the immense influence which this singular man 
exercises. To see the wives of these fishermen and boat- 
men showing themselves in their balconies, lautem in hand, and 
crying with pleasure that at last they were able to see their 
hero ; the boys and men throwing themselves into the water in 
order to salute him nearer. ludoetl, we who have accompanied him 
in so many triumphs were astonished when we thought of the 
ovation through which we were passing, and at so unusual an 
hour. This demonstration lasted, I may say, during the whole 
journey, which was longer than we expected, I beHeve, by the 
cunning of the good Livomese who rowed the boat slowly, as 
they wished that the General should arrive at Leghorn by day- 
light. And here I despair of giving you any idea of the 
affectionate demonstration made by this good population. 
Immense crowds, great cheering, words of admiration and of 
love, women crj-ing, blessings from all ; the boats, the bridges, 
the banks of the canal, the (vindows, the roads, all were fall of 
people who pbced themselves everyivhere and anywhere, even 
at some risks to their lives to see and salute Garibaldi. It is 
useless ; no one who did not see it can have an idea of it. 
The postal steamer, Sardegna, on which the General wished 
to go was anchored in the Porto Nuovo; accompanied by a 
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crowd of boats we arrived at the steamer. Here the roughness 
of the sea rendered difficult to approach, nevertheless, we got 
alongside. Strong rowers kept the boat firm. A cradle was let 
down in which the Greneral's bed was put, and the ascent began. 
He was hardly raised a few inches, when a heavy sea struck the 
steamer, knocking it against the boat. It seemed as if it would 
crush him between the sides. Our hearts were in our throats. 
The boats tossing on the waves, the confusion, the cries, the 
cheers, formed an inexplicable tumult in this moment of peril. 
The General suspended in the air, tranquil and serene, turned 
himself to the people, drew his hand from under his clothes, and 
saluted them. Finally, the hour of departure arrived, the 
Gk^neral's bed was placed on the deck, he saluted us and kissed 
us with affection; the parting pained us, and we returned 
sorrowfully to Leghorn." 
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lUlj in 1863— Thp Duel betnem Uingbetti iind lUUEd— The BuiBuinB in Palnnd— 
Noble Conduct of Mr, Ferguson— The Murqois Cavour uid M. PasMglia— 
Opinions of the Italisn ChnmberB— Mr. SUnsfeld, M.P.— Dangers of a Franco- 
ItBjiaa Alliance— 5 Into ol the Italian Volonteers— Lord H. Lconoi on Prisons— 
Ths AnniTenaij ol ABfromoote — Napoleoa's proposnJ (or ■ European Con- 
gress — Italian Brigandage — Proposed Division of Ilsly bj the Frencii Emperor — 
Victor Emmanners Vinit to Naples— The OaribaUian Partj— Cnnatitalional 
Party— Tho Diritto, tho Organ ol GaribaldL 

The j'ear 1863 was a qiiiet one for Italy. Farina, the Prime 
Minister, was obliged to retire from office by illness, ending 
in Eoftening of the brain, and was succeeded by the Venosta 
MinogrettL Administration, the policy jmrsued by the Italian 
government, was still the same, based on tho alliance and friend- 
ship of France. The marriage of Signor Itataz2i with the Princess 
Bonaparte de Solma, a relative of the Emperor's, has been previ- 
ously alluded to. Shortly afterwards, Signor Mingbetti charged 
Signor Ratazzi with having stated in the Chamber things which 
were " false, utterly false," and this led to a duel To the 
correspondent of a leading London jonmal, we are indebted for 
the subjoined remarks on this encounter : Minghetti had given 
to Rataza the lie direct. The seconds of iCngbetti were General 
Cialdini and Prince Simooetta, and having as challenged, the 
choice of arms, they chose cavalry sabres, Rata^ is said never 
to have had a sabre in his hand before, Minghetti was nearly 
as much a novice as his adversary. What with cavalry sabres 
in the hands of civilians, the combatants themselves " stripped 
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to their paiita," tlii? Burgcou with liia case of iiistniments, and 
General Cialiliui vrith bushy moustaches, siandhig hy, themfw 
en acene is as picturesqae and lugubrious as a landscape by 
Salvator Rosa. But, in sober serionsness, the great onslaught 
suilu to the level of a grotesque and absurd scuffle. Tliese two 
old goatlemeu who did not know even Uie A B C of tlie sword 
exercise, appear to have dodged one another, and jumped about, 
backwards and forwar<ls, in a manner much resembling the sliatn 
pugilistic encounters betweoji the downs in a circus ; and in what 
has it all ended ? Why Minglietti and liata:io remain still at 
enmity, notwitlietanding the fierce assaults in tierce and carte, 
between them. Some good may, it is true, accrue from this 
ludicrous and nnseeming exhibition. Ridicule liills, and let tho 
ridiculous side of duelling only become apparent, and the day of 
its downfall may be computed." 

Early in tlie year, Russian oppression and an utter disregard 
of existing treaties and conventions led to a revolt m Poland. 
Gonend Garibaldi thereupon addressed a letter to the people of 
England, in which he saj-a, "Englishmen! tho sons of noble 
Poland require your aid and support. They have long bcon 
protected by you ; do not let them periaU under the knout — 
under the barbarous lanee of the Cossack. They fight for the 
independence of their country and for hberty ; for which you 
have already fought and triumphed. Profier your hand unto 
them ; you will end an oppression prot«8ted against so long — 
you will resuscitate a nation." 

Collections were made throughout Italy, tho proceeds of which 
are at the present time still being sent to the unhappy Poles. 
Garibaldi and the Liberals of Europe desire to have Poland 
liberated, in order ttiat an ancient and high-spirited people, who 
were the champions of the Cross when the Crescent threatened 
it with extirpation, may recover their nationaUty*; and the 

• The foliowina leU«t tru addimsed liy Chiribiildi Imm C«prei-» to ft jonng 
Rnasiui :_" My dvu child, — Yod nik me lor a Hord nf ejmpHthT idth Ittusui, lbs 
eoimti^ of TDor birth. Our Hnloor «u bom on Uia bonlu of Uu rlier Jordan, and 
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General in Juno, 1863, fora-arded tlie eubjoined toucliiiig lettt-r 
from Caprera to poor Sierakgwski, who died of his wounds while 
a RuHEiao prisoner : — 

" My worthy Friend — ^In three weeks, by yonr ilircctioD of the 
rising of the Palatinate of Kovno, and by yonr brilliant courage, 
you have gained the admiration of all Euroiie. Now prisoner in 
the hands of the Russians, and mortally wounded, you address 
yourself to me, reooiamending to my care your noble country, 
■ Would that I could actively display the great sympathy with 
which your holy cause inspires me ! Bnl, alas 1 I must remahi 
inactive. Believe this, however — the people of Europe will not 
allow your country to be cruelly destroyed. I follow with 
heartfelt interest every movement of your insurrection. Bravest 
of the brave ! your eoun^, your enthusiasm, and your daring, 
teach us how despots should be fonght. — I pray you accept my 
friendship. " GAniii.XLDi." 

In March the accounts of the General's health were gloomy, 
and it was apparent that he suffered greatly; the hero, however, 
never onea repined, but answered all qaestioners, as to his 
health, with the cheering assurance that he was better. As it 

■lum h« prockimsd that kII men ire broUierB, be did not ask irhother their liirtli- 
pluo na the bulks at Ibe Sen or thoH) ol the Viitnli. Tbe Runiani u« thvre- 
lora out tnnthen, becsaw I hive teen tbftt the umc mn ripens tbe fine snipes 
of ttnlj, and tbe splendid corn in the imaienae fields ol }oar Dntive land. iRllec- 
tiniutcl; kiu joat loreboid. — Oiaauxi." 

He wmH miked abaat tbe same time to glTe bumitogniph (or a bkrur in Scotland ; 
be wrote, " I hear nith ^easuro that joa src^ abont to baUd a new church in four 
district. Bud I pny that Ood maj gruit hie blesaiuR to it. " 

Tbe loUowing cxtrart from a letter of the Faiiii coircspondeut of tbe Dailg 
TelcffntjA, December 186S. eihibita the condnct of the Russiaiu in Poliuid. "As 
*ooD aa an oTorwbolmiiig toice has for ita inttuit dislod^^ the iusorrucdon from n 
pariib. tlie tronpa uid police be^ lo pillBge the inhabitimti : they tnhe gooda and 
chattels, boraea and cattle, bat the difficult ii to sell tlitm. The only pnrduweTa 
are the few Roaaiaii peoaants who have beea pronueed their aharu of tbe land, and 
are tbni bribed to pareluue, for a flfth of its Talnr, the property of the eJiKted 
proprietor. Hilitarj oOcers of hi[;h grade hare not neglectHl the opporinnlty, and 
one military commuaioner, Protrofl^ baa gained at least 00,000 fnuun, 1 could 
mntinoe reciting horror after horror, bnt as the j are mere repelitiona of tbe infamlea 
committed by the atfenla, military and ciril, of tbe Rniaiui Oaremment daring tha 
last ten months, and as they arc ucrtainly not of a deacriptlnn which ' trn tunea 
repeated will still plow,' I reftsin merely addinji. (or the beneBt of your readera, 
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_. DnldpuhUhl, 

Taiy little aentehing of the Rosa still reTeals the Tartar," 



Dail'i Trltarat^, and which if I wrote, and you wonld puhlinh, I do not think nooJd 
beeceditod. T«rj ■ " ,-.-—-11 
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was fcnred he was rapidly becoming weaker, the distil igulsbed J 
English surgeon, Mr. Ferguson, was applied to by Mr, Dowuiug I 
Brace, on the part of some of the General's friends, to know if I 
he could visit Caprera in case no improvement took place, offering i 
at the same time to guarantee him a thousand pounds for the I 
journey. Mr, Ferguson answered by placing himself unre- I 
aervediy at the disposal of the General should his state of I 
health require his assistance ; the only thing this noble-minded T 
doctor regretted was, that mouey had over been mentioned to 
him in connection with attendance on Garibaldi, and he declined 
to accept even travelling expenses. Iji the meantime, the 
General's health improved, and the journey became unnecessary; 
but the Movimento of Genoa stated that the gratitude of the ' 
General for this furtlier mark of English sympathy could hardly i 
be exaggerated. 

On the first of May Father Passaglia's project for a reform 
in the Italian Church was discussed in the Chambers, and opposed 
by the Slinistry, and Father Passaglia withdi'ew his motioo 
Immediately afterwards the Marquis Cavour, brother to the 
lamented statesman, hastily rose, and approaching M. Paaaaglia, 
addressed hira in a menacing tone, accompanied by the most 
extravagant gestures. All the Members in the Chamber crowded 
to the scene of this unseemly altercation, and the business of the 
day was brought to a standstill. Amid the general confusion and 
the shouts of laiighter that prevailed, it was impossible to obtain , 
at the time any satisfactory account of the real cause of this dia- , 
turbance ; but after the close of the silting, it w,^ ascert^ed 
that the Marquis, whose guest Father Passaglia had been for 
some time, was in a state of indesci-ibable fury at the courso 
adopted in the Chambers by the great theologian. The sequel of 
this unlooked-for affair was, that before nightfall the Father 
indignantly left the house of a man by whom he had been sub- 
jected to so great an uisult. 

On M.iy 14th, Signor Peruzzi defended the French Government 
against an accusation of duplicity which had been brought a] 
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it. The occHpation of Rome, said the Signer, was a fact no less 
painful for the Government of the Emperor than for that of King 
Victor Emmanuel, but it was impossible to overlook tJie difficul- 
ties of the Emperor's position. He fiirther added that brigand- 
age had dcclinetl, and that the Italian Government employed its 
efforts in order that the French flag should no longer protect con- 
Bpiracy in Rome. He ended by expressing his confidence in the 
Emperor, who, to his thinking, understood the spirit of the age. So 
then, the French flag had protected them — even the Italian Ministry 
could not deny that. Now let us bring another Parliament into 
court, and see what the Prime Minister of England has to say on 
this subject. " Under the shelter of the French garrison* there 
exists a committee of 200, whose employment ia to organize bands 
of murderers, and send them forth to commit every sort of 
atrocity." On another occasion the same witness states — "This 
I mean to say, that at present, Rome being governed by a French 
garrison, and the Pope being only a puppet in their hands, 
it rests with the French garrison to prevent that committee from 
continuing this organized system of sending bodies of meii, 
armed either before they go or to be armed when they get there, 
to commit outrages on Italian territory." Lord Palmerston did 
not make any charge against the Romnn Government except one 
which could not be denied — that the authority of the Pope waa 
wholly null, and over-ridden by 20,000 French troops, and that 
nnder that state of things, whether the fault lay with the 
Roman or the French Government, both were chargeable with re- 
sponsibility for the acts committed by bands sallying forth from 
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Rome for tba purpose of Gommitting outrages on the Ne^Mlitan 
territory, t 

The Italian Chambers, af^r the recess, were opened by tb& 
king in person, in an address whicli raaintjuned utter silence wi 
the Bubjeuts of Rome and Veuelia, and which it was cnrreatly 
reported had been transmitted for ira[>cnal approbation, even 
before it was submitted to the king of Italy. The capture 
of fire noted brigands at Genoa, on board the Aunis, with. 
tbeir passporti' signed by the Ambassadors of France and Spain, 
and their subsequent surrender to the French authorities and 
ultimate restoration to the Italian government, arc matters 
which have been fully discussed, but the mention of the subject of 
brigandage naturally leads to the present slate of feeling in 
Southern Italy. On this subject Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., shall 
bo iirst heard : — 

" The government," ho states, " is hampered in its policy 
and confinned in its antagonism to the national party by il* 
alliance with France. Rome is still held by the French, and 
Italy is kept from the easy conquest of her natural and 
necessary capital, by her own ally. How can you expect the 
Italian people — how especially can you expect that sonthem 
population whieh does not owe its libeity either to France, or to 
Piedmont, hut to Garibaldi and his volunteers, and which only- 
gave itself to Piedmont in order to give itself to a united Italy, — 
to be content that the destinies of its country should hang 
expectant on a policy dictated fi-oni Paris through Turin?' 
But enough of these diffei-ences and these diffienlties, through 
which Italy has yet to work her way, and in spile of which she 
will, it is my profound conviction, conquer her salvation ; but ; 
Italy must have Venice, she must have Rome, nor can she pauau. 
or dally long upon the road which leads to Venice and to Rome, 
at the risk of fatal internal dissensions and of national suicide ; 
there are gi-oat dangers to Europe in a Franco-Italian war of- 
independence, dangers of cessions of territory, dangers of Ger-. 
many being brought into the field, and of onr witnessing an 



active alliance between Italy and France, not only on the plabs 
of Lorabardy, but on the banks of the Ilhine. There are great 
dangers to Italy, and therefore to Europe, iu an exchiaive Franco- 
Italian ailiunco. We all know that Rome iu the occopation of 
the soldiers of the empire, is the focus of all reactionary intrigues 
and attempts. But this is not all. There is some truth in the 
Btatemsnts of disaffection in the south, which have come from 
the other side of the house to-night — disaffection on the part not 
of the a<lhercnts of the exiled dynasty, but amongst the ranks of 
the patriots themselves, and which all the absolute fidelity 
to the canso of Italian unity, and all the uncsampled self- 
abnegation of their loaders, has not sufficed to dispel or to 
prevent. I do not desire tocriticise in a hostile spirit the faults of 
judgment or of intention on the part of the ministers of Timn 
which hai'e caused this disaffection. I wish simply to indicate 
the sole remedy, which consists — I say it without fear of contra- 
diction — in the pursuit of a truly national and independent 
policy, in trusting and not fearing the people, in rallying them 
to the aid of the government, and not, iu obedience to the 
exigencies of an exclusive and subservient alliance, i-efusing to" 
utilize and to organize the immense willing force of a nation 
which desires to he free. There are three practical bases oti 
which such policy should rest. The first is friendly and open 
negotiations, in the face ol' Europe, with the French Emperor 
for the withdrawal of his troops from Rome. Secondly, iu order 
to dispel the feeling in the sooth, that whereas of their own will 
and by volunteer force alone, they freed themselves and gave 
themselves to Italy, they find themselves treated as provinces of 
Sardinia; for such purpose, a clearly expressed nnderstandmg 
that, her capital once regained to the Italian nation, a national 
assembly seatetl at Rome shall revise in a national sense the laws 
of the country, in order that the ' statute' of Piedmont, borrowed 
for a time, may not penwanently remain without revision and 
modification the law of the reconstituted nation. And lastly, 
the multiplication and the organiiation of the armed forces, 
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regular and irregular of tbe couDtry, ♦ * * * Qf ((,« 
volunteer element there is no organization whatever at aU 
worthy of the name.* And thus it comes to pass that Italy is 
kept in absolute dependence — In wrongful, foolish dependence — 
whatever confidence her ministers may have in his intentions — 
on the will and the power of her great ally," The foregoing 
extract is tJiken from a speech made by Mr. Stansfeld 
House of Commons in July 1861 ; but in December 1863, there 
appears little to alter. 

The numerous advantages which the people have oht^ed in 
greater freedom,educational establishments,! liberty of conscience, 
increased development of the resources of the country, extension 
of railways, increase of trade, and the introduction of modem 
luxuries are at once and freely acknowledged. Still there is 
another side to this glowing picture. It has been seen how 
the Neapolitans loved Garibaldi, who freed them from a despotic 
rule and bestowed upon them the measure of freedom they 
enjoyed. Since the 29th of Augost, 1862, Garibaldi gained 
in popularity and influence. The coiTespondent of the Dailj/ 
Telegraph, writing from Turin, April 8, states : " It is carious to 
take up the papers of Milan, Genoa, Naples, &c., and to read 
the appeals to Garibaldi. I have thought all along that ouoe 
re-established in health, it would be found that the General waa 
more powerful throughout Italy, excepting this metropolis, thaa 
ever, and that the hero of Varese was become the martyr of 
Aspromonte," Another gentleman, writing from Naples on the 
3rd of February, says : — " For a moment last week, a stranger 
might have fancied himself in London. There was a public 
meeting in the winter gardens. A few paces distant, there was 

■ ■' The voloDtee™ of Italj do not receiie the ume counlensoee Iroiu their Gofera- 
meBl LhAt onra do," writes the eoireBpondent of tbe Dail]/ IHtgraph. in Deoember. 
1863 ; " on th« caiiti»7. inch ■ itriiieeiit. severe, liiugreeable edict wu eouted no 
the lllhOctoherrcgpectiii^IhBni ns lo cntiH the eociety at Naples, which ■«> begin- 
Bingto lie floiiriabing, lo dissolve itself, an eiample which oilier of these eociedei 
threBl«n to follow." 

I It mast be. however, remembered, that the edacAtioniit eslahliabmeitta founded 
bj the Taria soTenunent, are few in niunber. and that nearly lil those establialied 
bj Garibaldi m Bidljr hue baan ibudoned b; gOTflnunont. 
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a detachment of the national guarda. The majority of the 
meeting were well-dressed, respectable men. There were many 
priests present. Count Ricciardi was in the chair. The 
Neapolitans instead of novices acted like adults in the school of 
liberty, for never, even in England, have I seen so large a body 
of men conduct themselves with more perfect order. The 
Emperor was treated without mercy, which was the signal for 
the consul to withdraw. England was described as the mistress 
of liberty, a sentiment which was received with shouts of 
applause. The government was spoken of in terms of great 
distrust and censure, while the bare mention of the name of 
Garibaldi drove the vast assembly frantic." 

Now, how were those who followed llie General treated by the 
government of the King of Italy ? Let Lord H. Lennox speak. 
It bad been stated that, from first to last, the nobleman in ques- 
tion had been surrounded by the agents of Mazzini during his 
visit to Naples, and that they had knowingly misrepresented the 
§late of things. Be it so ; but they could not deprive him of 
his eyes, so he will only be introduced to relate what came under 
his observation. When he visited the fourth prison the gaoler 
stated that it was capable of accommodating 650 persons, but 
that 1,359 were at that time incarcerated within its walls. Lord 
Lennox entered, and found in one cell eight or nine priesta, 
about fourteen laymen suspected of political offences, and ten or 
twelve convicted felons. In the next ceC there were about 157j 
the greater number of whom were untried. During the entire 
day, with the exception of a short time allowed for exercise in 
a wretched yard, and all night, they were kept in that cell, not 
knowing for what they were incarcerated ; and with them was a 
man who had been convicted of murder, and who was con- 
demned to be executed. In the next room he found 230 
wretched men, in a state of wretchedness and squalor, which 
would require an abler and more eloquent tongue than his 
to describe. They were men of different classes, who had 
been condemned to that living tomb because they had listened 
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to the voice of GaribaldL Many of Xhcm had been imprisoned ; 
so long that their clothes were vrora out, and they were with- 
out money to replace them. Lord Lennox is fully borne out in 
his statements by one who suft'ered the horrors of the Italiao 
prison 8.* 

General Bixio, not generally too merciful, had stated in faj^fl 
place in the Turin Chambers, that a system of blood had I 
established in aoothem Italy, and had also expressed an opinioi 
that if Italy were to be made a nation, it must be done byjofilio^l 
and not by the shedding of blood. The correspondent of tlie 
Daily Telegraph, writing from Turin, lets in a flood of light on 
the treatment of Garibaldi by the king of Italy. He says: — 

" Before this letter reaches you, a year will have elapsed since 
Italy committed that great act of ingratitude which has almost 

• Tbe loHowinR i* an eitracl from the Daily Keiem, relitins to (lie prisonere of 
AipramonU. " In this Iniaored Und, where our tery crimlnBla are pampered *ad 
petted in (heir priHiuB. it we are la be movail bjr g Iotb of justice, uilli wbst honor 
ahonld we read an acaomil snch as the foUowinR, ol the treatment of the patriots 
and onfortaaale prisoners ol Aapromnute. as giieii in tbe letter of one of tlinr 
nnmber. It ia Uilten from the f";i(J-. (T tIaUa, which lUtes Uial in Nisida and 
other BnKait moTD than forty Oiuibiddian» groan as deserters, with a cliain attMhAd 
to their (eel. '■ ' ISlh Jsnaary, 1863. 

" ' After the day of Aspromante, yoa know that I was condemnBd to death, with 
all mT companions, with whom t hsd follooed GoDeral Giribnldi. The nnniilunsiit 
of death was commnled for mo into forced labour for life. On the 2lBt ni November 
I was torn from ray colonra, and conSned in the ciiil priaong, where 1 have auffered 
from hanger, want of aleop, and from ail kinds of inaacts. On the 19 ji of December 
I wan dngged to Palermo, to the central prison, and for aerea olfihts slept o 
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damp grottnd without shoes and even di^prjved of a 

Vvenon the day of the Nativity. On the 2Tth I vaa traniferrea lo uie oagmo, 
where I had a chain of iron ol 19 lbs. weight attached to nty feet, to Ihia 
fiii/B I haie hot one ray of hope left, the mercy of m; aoTereign, of whioh I do 
not doDbt, 'unhappy one.' For tf it he tnte that I deurted my regiment, it i» 
very true beildea, that I did not deeert Uie banner of Italy and Victor EnmuUiia^ 
Tbu waa the banner of General Garibaldi, and waa also mine — the banner of tha 
Sinii of Italy. Uiae was no desertion from rilencss to debt agsinst Italy. The 
whole world has judged of oar intentions. I resign myulf, th^torc, to mf ia*' 
tiny, whatever it may be. Love eicr the poor. 

' Prieoncr of Anpromonla.' 

■' What shall we think and say ol the govemment of a country nhich thm rewuda 
the best and bravest of its citizens? 

" Senor Biedrdi also complained in the chamber on the IBth of April, of the bad 
administratioD of justice in tbe eoathem provinces, and of tlie sninmnryeiecntiaiu 
of hriganda. Ur. Layird, tlie under secretary forforeiin afTaim, in his ]iUce in the 
house, whilst he truly stated that the proi^is of the libenl movement had ao (ar 
ceiulted beoeSsially for the Itoliao p»ipl», observed nl>o that there were ntonythiliQ 
in that conntry wMch were to le deplored, ' thnt some erf thoprieon^ i 



a an nnsstisfactory state, and he admitted sLio. tlut the condition ei 

, .- tory, at the same time, great things had never hccD accomiiliibeJ 

witDoot great tiiala, and Italy mnat be prepared to go throngh her day of tiM.' " 
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cost her her greatest livhig citizen. The shot which strnok 
Garibaldi, at Aspromoote, has produced some curious conse- 
qaences. It cost a cabinet its power ; a minister hia career ; a 
general, nay, two — for who has forgotten the picture of Cialdinl, 
calmly watching the embarkation of his half-mnrdered brother- 
in-arma ? — theii- popularity; moreover, it stamped its disgrace on 
a brave soldiery, in the shape of the ' medal for the campaign of 
Aspromonte ;' and if it has not deprived tlie king of the assis- 
tance of his bravest subject, and sent Garibaldi for ever into the 
arms of hia greatest enemies, it is only owing to the patience 
and long-suffering of that hero whom Napoleon, Ratazzi, La 
Marmora, and General Pallavicino, made a martjT. It is an 
unpleasant story, and tells against all Italy; but perhaps the 
worst part of it is that, up to this day, through all the months 
of severe suffering of the man who gave him Naples and Sicily, 
tlie King of Italy has never sent even an aide-de-camj) to inquire 
after Garibaldi, The government lias just suffered a defeat in 
the municipal elections of Naples, where strong and advanced 
Liberals have been returned in every case. Such names us those 
of the Duca di Sandonato, Lazzaro, Nieotcra, Migogna, Sterbini, 
editor of the Roma, Morelli of II Pensiero, Fanelii di Martino, 
and Barilla, must make a strong comment on the unpopularity of 
the government and of the continued popularity of Garibaldi. 
Nearly all the elected have served under him in the southern 
provinces, " My accounts from Naples speak of some trifling 
demonstrations — of crowds following the guard just relieved 
from the Palazzo Reale, and crying out for the ' Hj-mn of 
Garibaldi,' which of course the authorities were not wise enough 
to have played, and so end the dispute ; and of patrols haimting 
Toledo the livelong night when they might have been in bed. 
Greater demonstrations are anticipated ou the 29lh, the fatal day 
of Aspromonte. Premising that when a government not only does 
such a brutal savage act, but commits itaelf by such an idiotic 
error as shooting the one great man of its country, it deserves 
all that may happen from it, and further adding that if the whole 
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of the south of Italy should rise in open rcbeUion on FriJajT 
next, Signer Urbano Rntazzi shotild alone be arraigoed for it." 

The patriotiam of Garibaldi prevented even the possibility of 
auch an event, from the first instant when be lay wounded and 
bleeding at Aspromonte, he gave but one order, " If Italy lovea 
me and tnista me, let her obey the law and submit to the 
government of the king ; " ao now, when tbe anniversary of that 
disgraceful scene approached, it became known through the 
length and breadth of the land that Garibaldi asked &om those 
who loved him that there should be no public demouBtrations, 
and the day passed off quietly and silently ; as the people of 
Italy forgot all recollection of the treachery by which the Patriofr 
of Italy was betrayed, they again plighted their fidelity to him, 
and therefore to national unity. It was wisely determined at 
Turin,- however, that no official obstacles should be opposed to 
the demonstrations of popular feeling at the celebration of the 
anniversary of Garibaldi's entry into the southern capital, and 
the result entirely jnsiified this act of deference to national 
sentiment. There was unbounded enthusiasm on the ever- 
memorable Vth of September, but there was notliing that could 
be olherwise than satisfactory to the moat scrupulous and 
sensitive votary of law, order, and Victor Emmanuel. The hymn 
which bears the name of " National " was stmg by tens of 
thousands of voices from morning till night and from night till 
morning. But the name of Garibaldi moat assuredly represents 
ttie cause of Italy, one and indivisible, and struggling for the 
union and good of his beloved country, there can be no question^ 
Garibaldi's highest aspiration is to crown Victor Emmannel at 
the Capitol. 

Again, the people of southern Italy dislike the French 
alliance. On the 6th of November the Emperor proposed a 
Congress to settle the affairs of Europe. The English 
ministers conceived that there was no good in disguising the 
fact that France, with her enormous standing arrnies and her 
autocratic form of government, was one of the chief causes of 
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the disquiet whicli pervaded Europe. A Napoleon who appeared 
m the character of a general pjicificator could not expect to 
comnuind the confidence of Europe without palpable proofs of 
his honesty of purpose. Those proofs were, however, wanting. 
Example b more powerfiil than precept, and if Napoleon III. had 
followed the model set him by England with regard to the Ionian 
Islands, he would have met with more success as a preacher of 
a new International Congress. The withdrawal of the army of 
occupation from Rome, or a palpable reduction in the magnitude 
of the French forces stationed there, would have done more to 
mspire confidence than all the Napoleonic phrases in the 
world. Sceptics can hardly be blamed if they mistrusted a. 
conversion which had not yet produced any fruits of repentance. 
The words, indeed, were as the words of Cobden, but the voice 
was the voice of Napoleon. England, therefore, declined in the 
most courteous terms to attend the Congress of Paris, and 
most of the great Powers followed her example. There was 
one monarch, however, who never for an instant wavered. The 
King of Italy returned to hia glorious ally an answer of uncon- 
ditional approbation, and made an unreserved promise of 
acquiescence. A letter from Paris, of the 27th of December, 
states, respecting the Congress : — " ' A restricted assembly ' is 
the phrase of the hour ; but I think it was Iwtter defined by a 
poUtician last night as ' a duet between France and Italy.' The 
imperial organs, both Uving and printed, continue to assert 
that his majesty is determined that the performance shall take 
place; and so, I suppose, if he cannot command a full orchestra, 
he will even perform the ' duo ' above mentioned." 

Now, what are the services which the Emperor of the French 
has rendered to Italy, and which makes the King anxious to 
preserve an alliance with France in preference to any other 
country? First of all, in the year 1831, Prince Ijonia Napoleon 
fought against the Pope, and assisted to defeat the Papal forces. 
Let him have full credit and admiration for this, and let it be at 
ODce acknowledged that he deserves the warm thanks and 
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gratitude of Italy, In 1849, however, the Roman people, 
without his aid, had got rid of the Pope, and had cslabiished a 
govoraraent simiiar to that of France, over which Napoleon 
presided ; and yet, in the teeth of the article of the French 
conntitution which he had sworn to uphold, and wliieh asserted 
that France would respect foreign nationalities as she intended 
to cause her own to be respected, that she would luidertake no 
war for the purpose of conquest, and would never employ her 
arma against the liberty of any people, he sent General 
Oudinot with a Freucli army ou what that general termed 
" a mission of peace, order, and conciliation," to Rome. This 
army attempted to enter the Captol against the will of the 
Roman government and people. The French troops were met 
and defeated by General Garibaldi, when the French General 
anked for a tmce, which was granted by the victors. The 
French Nalioiial Assembly disapproved of the conduct of the 
president. Prince Louis Napoleon, and he immediately des- 
patched an ambassador to propose terms of peace, which terms 
were acceeded to by the Roman government against the advice 
of General Garibaldi. 

The French General having now received supplies for which 
he had been waiting, repudiated the treaty signed by the 
ambassador extraordinary sent by his master, and declared that 
his orders were to attack Rome, but gave his promise in writing 
that he would not commence the attack before the 4th of June; 
instead of which he took the garrison by surjjrise, by attacking it 
ou the night of Sunday the 2nd.* A garrison of 20,000 soldiers 
still holds Rome. Alasl where is the honuor of France? echo 
alone can return the answer. The opinion of the Pi-emier of 
England on Imperial encouragement of brigandage has been 
fully given ; but living in hajipy England few persons can even 
remotely comprehend the horrors iuHicted on the Neapolitan 
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territory by the system snpported by the French occupation of 
Rome. Foi- the whole of these horrors, it U contendeiS, the 
Emperor of the French is diatinctly responsible by eontinuuig, 
against the will of the Roman people, the French occupation of 
Kome.f 



4The toUawing detail] relitiaB to Ibc horron of ttxliui briguidAge tts Ulimfrmn 
Ih* Morning Pml ;— " The etptoro ol five noted brisands by the Government of 
Itolv, ind tbeir lubKqacnt lurrender In the French HUtboriLlea, are sabjecU with 
which moil ot oor readers nre fimiliar, but few sre eogniienl of Uie borrori which 
chninRleriie the spteiaof brigiuidDge >9 prnoliicd in the ■oathem provinces of Itilj. 
The sttls of the Isboun of thuie men ms; be judged of by mentioning mBrelj 
ODB dny'a work effected by Epriano La Giln and his band m the provinee of 
Arellino, where be murdtred aevea mea. disbonoarod nine women, set Sre to two 
oonntrj hoiuea, mbbed fifteen familiei. and wantonly alAaghlered more tfaui 100 
bead of c.-rlUeand horiei. Hia treatment of worn en in the presence of their hnsbanda, 
talhera. or brothers, lioiind, beaten, ehiI obliged to look on. will not bear puiicnluiiing. 
On the night ot the lOth. elerni brigsoda, wearing roailu, suanlted and siuLed 
eight fsrmu. only two miles distant from the toim of Lanciano, and inbmitted sU 
the women th^ found to the yiieO, treatment. Af ler a we«k'i csmvaigniug the force 
lent ont from Lanrinuo in pnrauit of the villains returned with Gtc whom they bad 
eaptnred. Two of these brigandn were armed, and the other three Isden with a 
porti'iu ol the booty Ihey had eeized OB the brma. The two taken with arms in 
their hands were shot withODt dclqy." 

A letter from Iropea, in the Fungalo ot the 30tb, atatei— " The briffands of the 
Bill, tu revenge the shooting of five of their companions, laid wait on the road, and 
killed the first tweoty-Kien wayfarers who fell into their hands I" 

Od the farm of Priiiee Sin Serera, in the province ol Capitanata, twelve lirtRandt, 
a few days ago, bayonetted 26S sheep, tied the ihpplierd to a tree, and unaaed tbem- 
aelvSi by nuns bim as a target to shoot at. from a distance, ontll be expired, riddled 
with bnllj. They then wnt another shepherd, who had been forced to look on, with 

withont del If . 

The eipceaii^ 
farmer Darned L 
family that he won 

It it happens that the brigmdi are atlMked by troop) irhllat they have any 
prisonBTs waiting to be nmaomed, they immediately slioghter them. The ferociona 
brifands commanded by Caniso. aboot liily in nombcr, well armed and mounted, 
had three priaoneri with them when they were attacked near the foreil of Iremleto, 
on the 19th instant, by a force ot heraaglieri and huaaara. The brigands directly 
dew two ot tbeie poorvlelima, named Luiland Aozani; the third eacaped the aame 
talc by promiiinx a heavy ransom. He sabaeqeently «ent the money by one ot bit 
tSLTro savants, an ox driver, wbi-m they killed after receiving the bag ol dncata 
from him. Xn the engagement sUtided to, C«ro(o's band loit ten men kUled, ■ 
grsiler nnmlwr woimded. and several borvei, brades clothing and stores. Onlyons 
bens lien waskillr^d, and one hussar wounded. 

In the disTiot of ffitaosdalia, in the province of Acqnila, alone, the tsrmBrt have 
hitd 4301) sheep atabbed dDring the prea*nt month, tor it is one of the melboda 
adopted l>y the Bourbonii: bngsuda to impoverish every one who bolis libenl 

Upin the B3tite ol a Neapolitm marcheic. in the Capitsnata, twenty two mnrea 
and eleien loals were killed Of the brigands, and as extensile tmct of ripe com was 
■et &re to and totsUj destroynl. Tbs outlaws had a grudge against the mirchese'i 
men, oi» of whom, a nattn ot Boma^pa, had saceestnilly defended bimaelf againii 




fire, wBtcbiDg Ue roBit, eacl 
hia legs. The shepherd*, _ 

exchanged BigmUcuit glimcos, uid, rrHdiag determlnitliOD in eaoli othen ejes, 
apnnj! liniiltaDeoaBl^ on their nnneliiuine gueatt from behind, twiilfd Iheir musket* 
apwurds, and pieaentuig them «t the rarpiued briguidii, ordering them not to i 
on pttio of instant death. TIib brinands were of conrae oowed. After a 
momenta of this diuub afaow, one of the ahejiherdB kid dcnrn hii maaket and pro 
ceeded to tie the anus of bin briuand, wMUt his companions continned to Ihreaton 
th* other two vith initant death it thej itiired. In this war all three nete bonnd, 
Knd, withoDl Htoppuig to eat thn rooat lamb, were marched b; the ihs^herda up [ 
' Or*™, Terified there by the ai ' .. ~ . 



old offeDders, 



The revival of 
with the conmi^rcinl dc 



t of that rich diatrict, i 

1. Two wealth; Calakrian proprieti 

chased their liiea by fiajing a ranaCF 



captain of • band , _— _, — , ._ 

people himaelf, hat alloKi nobody elae in hia beat to do so. He rccentl; diacoi 

aelTca off for his Qfphewa. and levybig contribntiona in his nnmc. Be arrested 
them, and hronght tliem to a rich farmer whom they had ninlcted, proposing to 
shoot them In hia preaeoce. The farmer interceded tor tlii'if livea, whieb were 
gtuited on condition of his engaging to lake them handcnffed to the town of Ami, 
to be shot in a more regular iny. 

On the I6th SerTSTaUe sent three of his men to cbaetiae two peatonta who had 
Tentored to appropriate two horaea belonging to liis band, which, being nther 
knocked np, be bad left to graze in the neigbbonrbood ol Gnaaano, a we«k 



■ImoBl to death. 
Thaei 



eriah propensitiei bj cutting off their e 



pondent c 



B Sailii Tiltfirapk w 



B fromTnr 



Augurt 38 :~Tho 



incej ot Italy, h _. _ . . . 

. . It seems a good law — rer; long delayed — and 
eelu later than wa* naceBsar;. It b a " liuco " thongh, or, 
at least, a " flaacoue," lor nobod; believes — not Ibe chairman of the rommitlee who 
lagned the report—nor the Minister who receired it, nor the King who bad it read 
to him — that any law human or diTine will Mop brigandBge to-called while Ihe Pops 
la King ol Bome, and Ihe si-Sing of Naples the goest of the Pope. The SUmpa, 
- • ■ • - I official aa olHeial can be. alter pntialng the work of " ■ ■ ■ - 



ngae aort ol w 



which may bi 



uotorlona briganda, ta 



laion. I add some paiticnlaia 
ended'on. and'so are Intereating. Here are aoma 
I from Ualta to Civita Vecbia, Antonio CiccarclU." 
in Foggia. '-From Cirila Vecchia to Corfu and 
to Ciritu Vecchia." one Emanuele Ciel, who hronidit 
it— from Corfu to Italy. OaBallan and PU^ 
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With regard to the campaign of 1869, of which th« history 
haa been already given, no one can blame the French Govera- 
mentfor making French interesta the primary motive of ita foreign 
policy, whether in Italy or in Mexico. This principle ii common 
to all Grovemmenta. But all Governments do not propose to go 
to war from an impulse of pure, disinterested, chivalrous 
affection. Interests are one thing, and ideas another — except, 
indeed, the idea of taking two provinces from a weak ally in 
payment of two battles.* 

Surely there can be no canse for gratitude here. The Emperor 
avowed that he fought for an idea, and tha result demonstrated 
that he was most substantially paid, both in provinces and sub- 
sidies. In 1 860 Napoleon warned Piedmont against aggrandizing 
herself, and prolonged the civil war in Sonthem Italy by sending 
a French fleet to protect Francis U. at Gaeta. On the 19th of 

from MulU lo the Pupal Port. Lnigi RalCiele asd a frieail aSso jsade the ume 

uolorioDS rubbers and nurderera, it Is no wonder tbat thF Italiuu feel a little nu- 
picioa&of the company to wbicb the Annia belDDga,and aliUmore M at the OoTein- 
meat irhicb roles that compan;. 

From paprra lonad apon a Spanjih brigand, there la no danbt that the notoriona 
La Sala, esptoted on board the Aunia, and wba»e arrest at one time threatened ■ 
rapture between the Freoeh and Itilian ODiemment*, wat proceeding to Ban-elnoa 
to organiafl a corpn of briganda. The diacuTery haA also been made that aa manj oa 
600 of these wretchea hare been orgnnizod into anuJl bauds, nndrr the ejea of tbe 
Papal anlhoriliea, and haTe been sent into Italy, when their atroeitiea ore already 
too painfully known. 

On the other aide of ihe qaeation, a corre^Mindent of the Morning Herald, 
writing from Naples under the heading of Deatruetiao of Towua iu Southeni Italy, 

Sires the eitraordinary bat circBmitutlBl aoconnt of the devaitation oommltted 
y the Itatiaa troops in their efforta to destroy the horrible scourge of brig- 
andage, which goes for to eonvoy the idea that the remedy applied is neaiiy u 
had aa the disease. Id the Tern de Uolin the eeuaiu of M. de BfiUAy, a clorer and 
impartial engineer, who haa lately made a inrrey ol the Bonlhem prorillc«, ahowi 
tbe towBi de^itroTed to he four — Ooaricis, of which the number ol inhabitanta wu 
lili \ Campochiaro, 976 ; Caaaldnoi. 3033 : PontsUndolfo. 391T. In the Capi. 
tanata three— namdy, Viesti, 5il7 ; 9an Marco in Lainis, 10,013 ; Bignano, 1B14. 
In BsulicatA two—Venosi, SQSi, and Baule, MOO. In Principnto Citeriore two— 
Anletla, 2033 ; Eboli, 1175. In Principato Dlteriore two— Monte Faleione, BOIB, 
and Monte Verde, 1788. Yico in the Terra di Lavoro. TSO; and in Calabria 
Ulteriore Seeando— Cotrone, 1089, and Spinello. 350. Add to these the deraatation 

hoaaes and driving ODt the population : Vignola, Ari^iano, Aocerenta Pletrtgalla, 
Qeniano, Lago Xege. Lanria, MoUtano, Sast' Angelo, le i^tte. Monto ScagUoao, 
Ferrindlna, San Fele. San Minro. AccetorA Tricarico, Uoule Peloio, TeKOpagano, 
Bionero, Alella. LaveUa, and others. These eoromnnes contained aboTe 150,000 
InhabitanU. so the misery occaaionod by their devastation is easily conceived. 

■ It was only after the Gnt part ol this work had been prialed that tha 
StaDsfehl pamphlet, " The llaliaoMoremeDt, and Italian Parties," wasplaoed in the 
author's handa. In it he gives the following history ol the treaty ol FlombiireSi to 
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November, 1S81, the Ixindon Daily N'ews, wdl knowing on 
what authority it made the statement, wrote : " The project of 
3D Itjilinn confederation is by no means given iii>, the pirn 
devised in Paris was that Italy should be divided into three 
states, united in a confederation : the first, a Northern kingdom 
with Vietor Emmanuel at its head; the second, the Papal sUtes, 
including Umbria and the ^larches ; and the third, a Southern 
or Neapolitan kingdom, Venice being given tf> the Northern 
kingdom in November, 1861." This stutement as was to- 
be expected, met with the most emphatic denial; but in 
September, 1862, just after Aapromont*, appeared M. De la 
Gnerronnier's third and most important letter, in which 
he demands a European Congress to settle Uie affairs of 
Italy, laying doivn the basis on which its del ilK' rat ions are 
to proceed t — " First, the division of Italy into three states, 
united by a Federal tie. These States are, in the north, a 
monarchy worthy of the glory of the Honse of Savoy, with 
Florence for its cajiitnl, and to be augmented eventually by 
Venetia; in the south, Naples and the Two Sicilies, one of the 

eonflimini the iUlementa of the 7Sm« tmd EcoHomiil. " Wc knaM the Urniofthf 
ennpart of Plombura. You will think, pnbnpi, that I speak niUi too gtett confi- 
dence in nying tbat wo tno e tk; tenns. I iriU ti'U )"in the geoands. then. 0/ Uwt 
■tnDfttb of ■uertiOD. Yoa will remenihcr wlien, on Januiuy 1, 1S5S. the Emperor 
NftpiJeon iDOke those wordi of startliDg import to Biiran Huboer, wfaicb ttnl gMe 
the slum in mt in Eorope. Abcaly befjrt Ihst dnj ptuticulurs of Lhe comput 
■ad the general plu of the cimpaign hsd reached this eouDtrj trom two different 
but moat reliiiblc wnirces ; the; Here eueiiliidlj thv ssine psrticnlui M those nldch 
were Orat pnbUiibed, aa a revelalion in the lialiuans of the Timnr soigelune not 
earlim than the follawina month ol March ; and everj-tiiina that baa since happened 
or come to liiht has only tended to confirm their SECUrsoy. A eanse of war vas to 
be Hiisht with Atutria, she waa to be templed la take the oB'enuTo. the «m- 

Eiign waa to be ■ abort one — il necenuny peace on the Uinuio, If Venice and 
.ombardy were gidned to llcdmont, Mice sad Snvoy were to be yielded to Fisuoe. 
Kapoleon, the cobhu, married to the king's dangbter, iraa (o KdiI u kiagdoin in Toacair. 
And DOW mark, all theae panicolir* reached here, u I bsre ^ren them, not as 
Mnjectores or beliefs, bnt as the rqiortt, coming from two ditfcreut tonrcen, of what 
had been actuallj aareed upon between the Emperor and CaTonr. I need hardl; 
tell yoa that Napoleoa, Jerome's son, with his upamte airpt darntt operatini 
aCToH the Ducbies, fonnd that there was no hope for him ; I need hardly reminil 
TOD that peace was made upon the Miacio. and that Venice not b^g gained. 
Nice and Saroy did nut become, by -riatae of the bond, tbo due of France, bat 
were clitlmcd beoauoe the Dodiies and Bomagna peraiited in ^ling themselics to 
the kin^. " 

Il is unpoutiblc to ncquit. after this diBtlDct aUlement, either the King or Caronr. 
or the Emperor; all three mast hoie been gnilly of deceptioD (rum first to last in 
the qneition of the ceidon of Nioe and StToj. 



Gnest capitals in the world, a magnificent bay, and an immense 
extent of coast commanding the IVIediterranean ; and, between the 
two, Rome — a power admirably fitted to unite them without 
subordinating one to the other ; in a word, the Papacy would be 
the central and commanding Power of the Cont'ederatioD, an^ 
Euro[re is to guarantee the Pontificial territory, and to secure a 
reservation of the Pope's sovereignty in the Marshes and Umbria, 
with a fixed tribute from tlie revenues of these provinces." At 
length, then, the position is known which the self-styled friend 
of the Italians holds towards Italy. It now appears, as many 
had all along believed, that Napoleon III- is the real, the only 
serious obstacle to the unity of the new kingdom. It is he, 
and not Austria or the Pope, that has arrested its progress, and 
unceasingly plotted to destroy it ; and the worst features of 
the whole are that the prime minister of Italy should have 
stated in the Chamber that he " placed every confidence in the 
government of this man, who understood the requirements of the 
age in whU-h he lived," and that Victor Emmanuel should at onca 
and unconditionally have accepted his invitation to attend a Con> 
gress in Paris.* 

To return to the Btat« of feeling in the Xeapolitan dominions, it 
must be confessed that the {lOcket is apt to exercise far too great 
an influence in most countries, and whatever advantages the 
Southern Italians may have gained (and they are very many) lo 
them have^been added a greatly increased taxation. Besides 
this, nnder Ferdmand the Second, the five per cents, were at 108 
— a short time ago they were only 10 ; also, there had not been 
any conscription — oil enlistments for the army had been voluntary, 
both in Naples and Sicily ; the conscription was introdut-ed by 
the law of Piedmont Lastly, General de la JIarmora, whose dis- 
like and opposition toGeneral Garibaldi and his volunteers has been 
manifested from first to last, is still retainefl in commimd at Naples. 

• Can it be Kreatly wondered tt Uiat the opening of tlie railwuj froia Ctiile 
BiAngniniie ta Ra<cnni). Khicb «iit celchniled in the preience of Prince CnrieniiDo 
■nil some o( the minister* wa not a very briUiaol nffair. The prince, eertainly not 
on hit own account, for lie is, and jurtlj, moit popular, hod a very cool reoeptloa, 
bat there wEn mora nUa-iioni to Ag>proinonl« tbwi lo the tuDg of tMx. 




2S6 GEXZRAI. LI MAHMOtU. AS A SOLDIEB. 

" Tlie Other day" writes a, correspondent, " a detachment of light 
cavalry, consisting of thirty-four men, under the command of 
Lieutenant Boromeo, was in the Basilicata, misled by ite scouts 
into an ambush, where, totally surrounded by an overwhelming 
force of brigands, it lost twenty-two men killed and twenty-three 
horses. Ttis affair has very naturally reawakened the feeling 
ag^st General La Marmora, which has been never appeaaed 
since the affair of Aspromonte, and ha« given rise to a very 
temperate article in the Diritto. Giving General La Marmora 
credit for being a brave soldier, a good war minister, and for 
being influenced by the best and most patriotic feelings, the 
Diritto simply states that where he is, he is worse than uselesa. 
With 100,000 troops be cannot stand against 2,000 men, broken 
np into little gangs, and has several times had to report uselesa 
sacrifices of Italian life. It certainly does seem that the gallant 
general, whose Crimean laurels make him so justly a favourite 
■with a large part of the Northern Italians, is a poor hand either 
at civil justice or guerilla warfare, and that he conducts the first 
like a aoldier and the second like a civilian." 

In the early part of the year it was stated in nearly all the 
European journals, Italian included, that the king had resolved 
to pardon, on the first favourable opportunitj', the 000 deser- 
ters from the army, who, shortly before Aspromonte, left their 
regiments to join Garibaldi, believing that he was acting in 
concert with the king, and that they best served their country 
by 80 doing. Many had done the same in 1860, and had been 
rewarded for their conduct. The king's own birthday was the first 
date given, that passed ; it might have been thought the 7th of 
September, when Garibaldi first entered Naples was the favour- 
able date waited for, but that also passed ; and lastly, the king's 
short visit to his southern capital, when Count Christian and 
Mr. Bishop, and all the other political prisoners were pardoned, 
also passed away, and these unfortunate men were left to their 
fete.* A private letter to the author gave the following account 
of this royal visit to Naplet : " The reception given to the king 



VICTOR EMMANUELS VISIT TO XAPLES. 2S9 

has not been exactly what tlie official papers have reported. 
There was a sort of artificial enclosnrc fitl«d up, and everj-- 
thing was official — an official reception, official cheerings, official 
enthusiasm — and let me add that tlie bill of official expenses 
will prove to be very heavy indeed. At Leghorn, out of 3,000 
n.itional guards, less than two hundred jomed their officers to 
meet the king." 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald, writing from 
Southern Italy, supplies some Information respectuig the recent 
visit of Victor Emmanuel to Naples, which strikingly illiis- 
tratea the state of public feeling ui that part of Italy. He 
says : " I will only add two traits of the royal ^-isit which are 
Bufficieutly characteristic of the country to be worth note, and 
for the truth of which I can amply vouch. At almost every 
]Kjint of the royal passage the cries of ' Viva il Ferrito d'Aspro- 
monte' predominated over those of ' Viva Vittorio Emmanuele.* 
At the pontoon of San Giacamo a shot was fired from the crowd 
at the roy.ll airriage, and a number of arresta were instantly 
m.ide in consequence. The 'Ilj-mn of Garibaldi' was vocifer- 
ously applauded whenever heard, anil the ' March of Savoy' 
received with the most sullen silence. Fifty thousand men were 
concentrated in Naples for the occasion, it being considered 
unsafe for the King of Italy to entrust his person in Naples with 
a less imposing force." 

The correspondent of another journal writes : " After all, the 
bulletin of Garibaldi is the bulletin of Italy. Powerful before 
Aspromonte, he is irresistible now, as will be found wheu he 
once puts his foot on the continent of Italy. By the murderous 
policy — shall we say Franco-Piedmontese ?- — of Aspromonte, the 

■ Ofiril>B]di, howerer, nvta forgets them, uid constuitlT Ben^i mU the maney hs 
aa coOeel for their d»— (aeo Benllri/-t MarrHins tor July. IMIS). A remu-kabls 
testimonj in tHvonr of the Southern lUUiuiiu that of the genermis iind officnn in tha 
■ ._i;._ _L_ ._. 1 i_ _,_,:__ -»._. -!._ __^ Neapolitan n — "' 
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hero of Sicily became a inartjT. The tniiiisters of Itoly would 
be wise to retoember, and to recoU, when making their future 
arrangements, that their pi-edccessor, Monsienr de Katazzi, lias 
left them as a legacy, hostile instead of fiiendly, one of the most 
powerful agencies in Italy. A foolish and very ahort-sighleii 
policy has of late 'pooh-poohed' Garibaldi and his influence. 
The party which asserts this perhaps may claim for its body the 
ultra-Piedmontese soldiers — men of a certain age — and for its 
leader, let us say, La Mamiora. Wc, who are mere lookers-on, 
may perhaps be better judges than these men, who arc not very 
politically wise, and who are certainly very politically and socially 
prejuiUced. Was Italy in peril, more safety could come from 
the lifting of Garibaldi's finger than from the united wisdom 
of all the statesmanship of Turin, and this not so much from the 
great natural iiilluence of Garibuldi as from the imbecility of 
official routine and the extreme care which government has taken 
to endeavour to turn a devoted adherent into a bitter foe, if he 
could be such, to Italy." Speakuig of the ministers, the same 
correspondent adds: "Frohabio war and possible alliances — 
those are the points to which the Cabinet must jwiy its deep«st 
attention if it wishes to keep office. Kor in the alliances to be 
formed out of Italy must it forget that most im]>ortant one to 
be arranged in Italy between the Government and the people — a 
treaty whieh has been too much neglected during the last two 
years, but which bears in it the germ of Italian unity," | 

It must never be forgotten that the Garibnldians are a i 
constitutional party, endeavouring to obtain for Italy an aUiance 
with England, and for the Italian people the Uberty enjoyed 
by England in contradistinction to the liberty enjoyed by France. , 
It was once asked of General Garibaldi: "Is not your party 
the party of revolution?" "Precisely so," was the answer; 
"just aa the English ministry is the ministry of a revolution, and 
as the monarch of England is seated on her throne in virtue of a 
revolution, and of a revolution alone." ^Vhat friend of freedom 
has not rejoiced over the history of the glorious revolution of 
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1686, which secured to the British people their liberties, civil 
sod religions, and called the House of Hanover to tlie throve of 
Great Britain? and to what doea that Bolon of monarchs the 
King of the Belgians owe his crown ? — to the revolution of 1 830, 
which revolution secured the prosperity, and freedom, and inde- 
pendence of Belgium. Nay, to what does the Emperor Napoleon 
owe the throne of I'rance? — certainly not to divine right, for hia 
gi-andfather was a poor attorney ill Corsica !— why, to the revolu- 
tion of 1848 mid the vote of the people. The monarcha of 
Sjiain and Portugal both owe their thrones to civil war and 
revolution : in the one case Don Carlos, and in the other Don 
Miguel, represented absolute power and the divine right of 
kings, and happily they were both, by the assistance of England, 
signally defeated. To what does Victor Emmanuel owe the 
title to by far the greatest part of his dominions ? Wliy, to 
the revolution of 1859 and 18Q0; and his last and only 
true title to the throne of united Italy is the goodwill of 
his people : and, to conclude a list which might easily be 
lengthened, to what doea the young brother of the Princess of 
Wales owe his classic crown ? Why, to the snccessfid revolu- 
tion of 1862, which dethroned a monarch who basely forgot the 
obligations imposed on a lung who also owed his crown to a 
revolution and the election of his people. Now, in case any red 
republicans on the one side, or any high tones on the other, 
should doubt the extreme moderation of the views entertained 
by Garibaldi and the party of which he is the only and 
acknowledged head, they are res|iectMly informed that aa 
Napoleon speaks in the name of France, so the IHriUo writes in 
the name of Garibaldi; its editor, Mons. Civinin, was one of hia 
most trusted secretaries, and stood by his aide at Aspromonte, 
when he was shot down as he pleaded for peace, exclmaing, 
*' Brothers, do not fire !" The leailing articles are contributed 
by the most trustworthy of the general's friends ; nay, in a word, 
the Dintio is inspired by Garibaldi himself, and to its columns 
all doubters are confidently referred. If thia evidence be not 
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Bufficient, let them carefully read the enlightened, statesmanlike 
and most moderate addresses delivered in the Chambers by 
Mordini, Matera, Coroli, and the other chiefs of an opposi- 
tion which has faithfully supported the ministers on every 
question likely in their opinion to promote the wel&re of Italy. 



CHAPTER XTTT . 



Tbt pruent >Uta of putiei m to Um ijaegtion on Boms ud Vaolce — Fnuide ths 
mpporter oi tb« Pspmr— PrDposod nifonii»lion of the Calholio Charoh— Veuica 
uid Rom? Che centre of ro-action — OsHbildi'i letter on Rome uid Temci — 
I^eller to Benodetlo Ciiioli— Preunt itAU of VeaicB — Quiluldi rengni Ilia 
MSt in the Italiui Pnriiunent — Gulbkldl the leader of the put]' of action — 
The llAlian Adminiatntion, resKiDi of Ibeir tulore. 

It is asserted that the Roman question is rapidly losing in 
tbe minds of the Italian people its purely political cliaracter, and 
is acquiriog a most momentous religious aspect. Kot only is 
the temporal power of the Pope impeached, but the people of 
Ita y are now struggling to break the chaJna with which Roman 
superstition has enthralled their mind, for they feel that there 
is no security against the return of civil despotism whilst the 
reign of superstition continues. The recent proceedings of the 
Papal power, and especially its comphcity with Italian brigand- 
age, have done much to produce this state of muid ; this change 
in popular feeling is, however, chiefly attributable to tbe infor- 
mation conveyed through the columns of the DiriOo, the 
exponent of the views of Graribaldi. That journal recently 
pubhshed on article of irresistible power upon this question, 
which cannot fail to produce a great eSect upon the Italian 
people. After tracing the whole history of the Italian struggle, 
and pointing out the pernicious effects, both temporally and 
spiritually, of the teachings of the Papacy, the DiriUo con- 
cludes — 
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ITALY AND TnE ROMISH CUTSCH. 



" Between Ttaly and the Romish Church, the question la life 
death, to kill or let oiirselvoa be killed. There can be no con- 
ciliation, n) middle jiatli. Italy has created, in part, to her own 
harm, and to the harm of the whole world, the Papacy. It is 
her destiny and her fitting expiation to nndo her own work. To 
this task we are condemned — for this we live; and tlicrefore in 
the performance of this task there lie at once our dnty and oor 
glory." 

" The Italian qnestior ," observes Mr. Stansfold, " is deeply, 
solemnly interesting to us as a Protestant community. I use the 
word in no narrow or antagonistic sense ; I mean to us as a com- 
mmiity beheving in freedom of conscience as between man and 
man. We have not to wait for the destruction of the temporal 
iwwer of the Papacy; the temporal power that now supports 
the Pope is not that of Papacy; it is that of France. The sham 
that still remains will ere long be swept away. But what wb 
may with confidence look forward to as a future result of 
the conflict between Italy and the Papacy, as a first fruit of 
that new and conscious freedom and responsibility which this 
national uprising is already calling forth, is a RcfonTiation of the 
cathohc church — not our Reformation, for history does not re- 
peat herself, and nothing spontaneous can be a copy of what has 
gone before, but, nevertheless, a movement of religious reforma- 
tion pregn.-mt with the most vital conseqnencea to the Christian 
world, and ccrtaiiily beneficial in its influence on the spirit of 
freedom and of faith ; and this we shall owe to Italy — bom again 
into the world, not wUhotU purpose in the evolution of the provi- 
dential scheme." Cardinal d' Andrea, Bishop of Stibiaco, and a 
liberal, has just issued a pastoral letter, in which he warns the 
Catholics not to believe in perspiring saints or blinking Virgins, 
•inder pain of being considered idiots themselves, and of turning 
their religion into a laughing-stock. 

Agaui, Italy accuses the Vaticm of sheltering all the 
" rcfiiotories " from the levy in Italy. II Giomale di Itoma 
speaks out boldly, and says that these men are deserters trom an 
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onemy'a army, uid therefore are the beat friends of, and welcome 
and entitled to the best troiitniont from the Pupal Government. 
One hundred and one of these defaidters are now living on the Papal 
bounty. lu "assisting these parties," one is pleased to leam that 
"thePonlificial Government is movedby a sentiment of humanity." 
The Pope concludes the year of graoe, 1863, by the confident 
assertion of his conviction that, before another year shall have 
rolled away, to the Church of Rome would be triumpliiintly re- 
stored the whole of its temporal possessions; and tlie Emjieror 
Xupoleon, the great and glorious ally of Victor Emmanuel, 
closed the same year by sending an additional 6,000 men to in- 
crease the French garrison at Rome 1 

Venice Eke Rome is a centre of reaction ; arrangements were 
lately in progress in that city to despatch 150 u)en of the Es- 
Dnke of Moduna'a Army to Trieste, from which port they could 
be forwarded to the Papal States, in order to augment the brigand 
bands sent from the city of St. Peter to plunder and murder 
in Southern Italy. In July 1863, Garibaldi wrote the following 
letter on the subject of Rome and Venice: "The safety of Italy 
lies in the valour of her sons. Three years ago a spontaneous 
popular will proclaimed to the astonished world the kingdom of 
Italy. Since then the free sons of Italy have been waiting with 
expectant ears the voice that ia to call them to Rome and Venice 
— that voice is silent. The cowards who should have raised it 
are dumb, and the generous sjinpathies of Italy are perishing in 
a disgraceful idleness. This must be put an end to at once. 
The slave has ever l!ie right of rising against bis tyrant and kill- 
ing him. The hour must be close at band when we shall be 
striving hand to hand against the occupiers of our land. Tlien 
we must be serious. We uiust all strike, and strike together, 
till tlic last link of the chain which binds us is severed. Our duty 
is a holy one. We shall be with you in action as in wish. Take 
example from noble Poland ! Let your invaders know that you 
will bo masters in your own house, and have nothing for them 
but the sword. " Gaeibaldi. 

" Caprera, July 24," 
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The subjoined letter reporting the real intentions of General 
Goribaldi was written by Benedetto Cwvoli, January 23, 
1864: — "I have hitherto been silent from delicacy. I Bpeak 
now to the Iionest men of every parly in my right of defence, 
and in order that silence may not be interpreted heeitntion. 
Those who attribute to the appeal of General Gnribaldi, a 
far different puqiose from that which has been clearly oi- 
pressed, are either deceiverH or deceived. Hia intent ifl, to 
collect means lor helping onr brothers oppreHsed by foreign 
domination, and to fight onr national battles, which would b« 
impoEsible without the paramount cooperation of our gallant 
army. Those, who endeavonr to fiiid the absurd intentioti of a 
dictatorship in the establishment of a central conmiittee, whose 
only object ia to collect money and to preach reconciliation, are, 
I repeat, either deceivers or deceived. This is a simple task, 
and it ia not n new one, It dat-es from '48. But even in worse 
times, and through greater dangers, there never was a govern- 
ment in Piedmont, even when it was but a little stftte, who 
thought of proscribing committees, because they aimed only 
tit providing means for the national independence. It was 
reserved to the Italiim government, the very one intrusted 
by the revolntion with this same national object through the 
formula of the plebiscite, to denounce onr modest undertaking 
which such threats, as would belong more properly to Austria 
itself on the plea of her own defence, I do not intend to 
speak of myself, an obscure soldier of my country, when 
the outrage spares not even the venerable head of Garibaldi. 
This, alone, I will say to our accusers Remember for a 
moment his life. The man, who, in 1860, surrounded by 
his own array and by the love of a [wople, whom he had 
liberated, returns to the modest solicitude of private life for 
the sake of concord, if he now mvokes it again, can it be 
suspected by any but unjust adversaries who pay the debt of 
gi-atitude with the poison of anger. This man, forgetting hia 
own grievances, feels only the o&ence made to the national 
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sentiment. Not yet restored to health, he devotes himeeU 
to the oppressed, and expresses tlie wish that tliey may renew 
the miraclea of '49, thus giving through their own initiative, 
a signal of a war, which the government, tied by diplomatic 
obligations, coold not perhaps otherwise declare. And fcrr that 
object he demands the union of all parties in the holy name of 
the comjtry. Such ia his conception, and such are his words: 
aspiration to sacrifice, appeal to duty, a commission identical 
to that, which has been consented to ia former days, and tending 
to the same end. Between Ganbahli and his unsincere accusers, 
the valiant, however, will judge. To them, in tliis period of 
baneful and inexplicable provocations, the remembrance of his 
eablimo self-abnegation, will be a teaching and a comfort." 

The following is the test of the manifesto of the Venetian 
Committee issued in December i — "Fellow Citizens, events so 
long looked tor appear to be approaching. The qaestion is no 
longer to escite enthusiasm by vain promises, and your Com- 
mittee no longer does so. We have up to the present time told 
yoa that we must wait with constancy and patience ; that the 
mute la^glll^^ of our sacrifices was a solemn protest against 
Austrian dominaliou — an eloiiuent declaration of our faith in the 
lung, in the Parliament, and in the destinies of Italy and a con- 
tinual atfirmation of our right, and of our finn determination to 
unite ourselves to the great Italian country. Now we tell yoa 
that the time of hard trials is about to cease, and that the 
hour for action draws near. Let us be united and await the 
signal." 

When the Italian people guided by Garibaldi, set their hearts 
on becoming a nation, they hardly perhaps, calculated the cosL 
It was patriotism which, in the first instance, urged them on, 
certmnly not arithmetic. Imieed they would have risen in gene- 
rous indignation agoinstany one who had attempted to draw their 
attention to so very commonplace and matter-of-fact a subject; 
and yet it is this very question of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which at the present moment causes at one and the same time 
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the greatest ditBciilty botli of tlio government and of Geo^^ 
Ciaribaldi, for if her Buucessful reTolution be only to terminate 
in bankruptcy, it certainly was hardly worth the venture.* It 
is utterly impossible for ItJily to Bupport an army on a war footing 
in times of peace, and that she had better boldly advance and 
challenge conclusions, is the opinion of some of her best friends ; 
better do so, than be eaten up piecemeal by eoldJers in barracks. 

■ The Haljjaineil lettpr ia ^m tbo correapondeat of h London jonnul, wiio 
viiitcd VsDice duriait DL'ceinbcr, ISB3. He U ■lone nspoiuiblp lar Cho ideu it 
eontalni :— ^" tt is imimsiible to go on Iodsct in tho prewnl aondilion. Exceptins 
the A-asbriui mldtera, And the norkinLt i!orp» attacliod to them, souvdj m living amu 
in to be seon nfter yon leiite Ftrruni tiD joii f nler Venice, tierrt rery llni;, Uu 
driFs Biter ETosaing tlie river is naw like QutBraing i deiert. On even aide you ane 
deserted hoiueii. and aronn^ in» wliole fiumf Ihruitn oat of coltinitiDn ; for who 
ma work bis lind no u to p-iy (10, TO, oven 60 per cent, tiues T It ig only M Um 
militaiy post* any life ia to be tonnd. PaduA, where yon take the trail! for Tcnioe, 
is noisy, and eron liiely enODKh, and ita eaiirmnaa cufe b crnwdeil from monung to 
ntffht — not with DHtiven thoo^h, far yonr Paduan is qniet, if not timid, and winld. 
■Toid the noisy resort of the milit^y, eren if he hnd no political roaaooa for ao 
doing; bat with hoKe, toot, and dra^Mni. whose tiUk ia of war, and who "lonlt 
htg uid swell their cheats" when they see an IlAlian; and altogether 
Aoslriiu] giiriHin in an enemy's country. Ooiiit( home by train yon m 

Perbqia tihe moat striking w-nsation naw to bs found in Enrope Is the < 

aition from the screaming station, with its hiasiDg engines, harrying porter^ and 
intrasivo caslotn honse offlnm. to the silent solitade of the Grand Canal. A 
stranger who sees it for the liint lime is only overwhelmed by the quaint beantj ol 
the scene, and the dreamy senaalinn which Voniee ranat prodnoe on erary " 
rejEolated mind ; bnt he who has been there before aAks. ^' Where are the gond 
Where are tho people ? Where is the life f " Instead of bandrods of those ei 
black "coftns dnpt in a'citnoe," yon see half .a-doEPn "DmnibnsgDndobu" ri 



black "coBlns cbipt in a canoe, yon see half .a-dOEPn DmnibnsgDudohu retnmina 
empty bam tho slation to the place from whence Iher came, that is, tho hotda, anil 
seicial boats tall at stores and nmmmution nnwiliintay propelled by Italiana, niid«r 

.1. : 1:_.. -frrtiUiniet of Anstrion soldiers armed with csnes, which thoy are 

. -K.... „ , ^, The fnrtber von ao the worse von fare, and while r' ^._r — 

n his iDciporioD 



tbc immediate m 

not share naiog. The Inrtber yiin go the worse yon fare, and while yonr EompaaiDa, 
" ^ ' ~ ioDce, la revelling in a scene which, doll or gay. mnst be nneqnaUed in 

in yonr dlMppolotmeiit, are inclined, pccording to yonr natnre, either 

vn might hitva 
and tlvee Iiiah 



— looking on the cuial— nine bed-rooms. £a. T" Lord bless you t 
ninety bed-roomi and salons to match. There are two Americans 

ImTcUers in the hotel. Thry are yery much bored, and they, yonn 

will form the party at table d'hflte. The conwrsotion, too, will bo dull, a. 
Americans hnve already been warned not to reOect on " Austrian iostitutiona" betoiv 
tbo silent gontleman who comes so regularly tu his meala. The (own itself is like 
Tndmnr in the Wildemesa. There isnu bDidDOss.nu pli^annre. ut r^une no pohties; 
nor do there seem to b« any VeneUana— mtainly nut one bctneen sixteen and aixtr. 
On the other hand, there are plenty ol eoldiera, and it most \ie some dight contola- 
thm to the tow natives who remain in the city to see bow dreadfully bored tho 
Austrian olBi^er or aoldiei is as he gnpes away his time over " biiA birr" in the 
a cafii in the Fiaiza di San Marco. Yon have great difficult}- in eitmcling 
auj uuurmation from the gagged Venetians who yet remain ; but, if yon snrceul, 
you hear merely a repetition of what you bare heaiil, seen, and felt aince yoa crossed 
the frontier into fettered Italy, and come to the conchuion that this atate of thing* 
cannot endnre. Add to this, that an active agency is working f<ir Venice throaghoot 
Italy; that Austria i> knun to be alarmed at the curaplicated stale of Eaivpe, »-' 
Soally that Italy must light In the Bpring tor reaaons of flnandal economy, am 
think we really may cnmc lo the conclaaion that Venetla in 1864, will be M taitara 
ing as Lombardy in 1859. and Naples in 18GU. 
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At this prcsciDt moment Italy, containing 22,000,000 iuhabitant§, 
has a peace establishment of one soldier ont of every 83 men. 
With an income of 823,000,000 francs, Italy spends 259,000,000 
francs on her soldiers alone. It is impossible for any country 
to keep lip such a large standing army, withont national bank- 
ruptcy and utter ruin glaring her full in tlie face. There is yet 
another point of difficulty. The present Chambers do not fairly 
represent Italy. They were elected early in the spring of 1881, 
under the auspices of Count Cavour. It has always been con- 
ceded that Cavour worked for the good of his country ; but, at 
the same time, he firmly believed that that good was dependent 
on his own retention of office; the minister who first authorised 
a certain course of action and then stated he should deny It, Uke 
St Peter, was not likely to be overscrupulous in tJie methods he 
cmploye'l to secure the election of a subservient chamber. Nor 
did Garibaldi and his party offer any oppositiou. " Do what you 
will so you make Italy," was still his cry ; besides, to use his own 
words, " at that time I had j)romi8e8 enough made to me." 

Some time ago the Provincial Council of Potenza, one 
of the Neapolitan provinces afflicted with brigandage, unani- 
monsly voted a subsidy to aid the Polish revolution and a 
sum of money for a monument to GaribaldL Garibaldi, in 
a letter published in the Diritto, applauds the subsidy but 
declines the monument. "As to the monument to me," he 
says, " I beg you will dismiss the thought of it. If you 
insist, you will put me to the piun of saj-ing that I will not 
accept it. As long as the soldiers of two foreign armies riot on 
our soil, as long as a stream of civil blood flows from the 
Tronto to the Strait, as long as the glorious remains of our 
national battles die of hunger or by their own hand in the midst 
of the insane rejoicings of our cities, as long as the boy wants a 
school and the orphan an asylum, as long as there is in Italy 
misery, chains, and darkness, speak not of monuments, least of 
allof a monument to me," And the last news that reaches the 
mun land fi-om Caprera, as the year 1663 doses, is that the 
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patient and long-endtiring Garibaldi, almost brokni-hGarted at 
the BufferiiigB of the Sicilian people, ivhom he induced to give 
themselves to Piedmont, has resigned his seat for Naples in the 
Italian Parliament. But there must be no misapprehension re- 
epecting the sentiments which influenced the General; he writes, 
" Caprera, Dec. 21. 

" Sir and very Honorable President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Turin — ^For reasons, which will appear from the pe- 
rusal of the enclosed letter to my conetituentB, I have thought it 
my duty to resign my seat, convinced that the Chamber will 
hasten to accept my resignation — I am, with the greatest respect, 
"G. Gakibaij>l" 
" Caprera, Dec. 21. 

" To the Electors of Naples— When I saw 220 deputies of the 
Italian Parliament confii-m by their votes the sale of Italian 
territory, I felt sure I should not be able to remidn long in an 
assembly which blindly severed tlio limbs of that country, to 
form which was its mission. Till now, however, the advice of 
friends, Uie hope of redeeming events, and an unalterable sen- 
timent of devotion to my electors, kept me at my post. But 
now that I see the shame of Sicily succeed to the sale of Nice — 
of Sicily, which I love to call the country of my adoption — ^I 
feel myself compelled to restore to you electors, a trust which 
fetters my cooscience, and renders me indirectly an accomplice of 
crimes which are not my own. It la not alone the love I bear to 
Sicily — the mother of so many revolutions — which decides me 
to this step; but the feeling that they have through her, 
wounded right and hononr, and compromised the safety of all 
Italy. But no such acts or crimes as those will hinder me from 
being with the people in arms on the route to Rome and 
Venice. — Addio. " Garibaldi." 

It is easy to understand why in England, where it is 
next to impossible to encroach in any way upon the constitu- 
tion, the present state of things in Southern Italy should not be 
clearly understood. The Italian House of Parliament passed last 
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year a law for the represeion of briganUtge caUed after the name 
of the deputy who proposed it, the law Pica ; this law pbiced 
the iliatnrbcd provinceB almost in a state of siege, it was a part 
of the Neapolitan provinces only which the Italian Chamber 
subjected to the jurisdiction of this law, whicli was considered 
an exceptional one. But in Sicily, under pretext that there 
were a number of persona who were imwilling to submit to the con- 
scription, this law woa applied to Sicily by a decree of the 
roiniaters witliout the pennission of the chamber. After this 
violation of the constitution, a military government was estab- 
lished in Sicily, which continues to thia day — a number of 
violent acta which It is greatjy feared will end in rendering 
nearly incurable the discontent of the Sicilians. Villages sus- 
pected of giving an asylum to the refractory have been deprived 
of water for four days. This fact being uientioued by a deputy 
in Parliament, obtained for answer tliat people did not die of 
thirst I Another fact, in an ancient country house, near a 
village called Pretralia Soprana, also in Sicily, they thought 
there was concealed a recruit, but in this they were deeeived, 
there was no recruit in the house. A patrole composed of troops 
of the line and the national guard, and commanded by an 
officer of the army, presented themeelves at the door in the 
dead of the night, which they beat with the butt ends of their 
muskets, demandiug that it should be opened instantly. Now, 
it was a lonely house in the country, and the people in it roused 
suddenly from their slumbers by the noise, believed that they 
were attaeked by thieves, and mider this impression opened a 
window and discharged a musket. The officer in command set 
fire to the door and to a rick of straw. The door and the 
house were soon in flames, and when the soldiers af^rwards 
entered tiie house, they foimd all the family, women and chil- 
dren included, dead — either burnt by the firo or suffiicated by 
the smoke. Even thia was not enough ; on the bodies were 
found bayonet wounds. The deputy of the Italian Parliament 
and for the dlBtrict in question, was Fileppo Sanlo Canale, who 
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■wrote himself the history of tliia faot Another fact, s yoaii|f I 
workman of Palenno, named Antonio Capello, is deaf aod 
dimib, and has been so from his birth, a fact well known 
to all the town ; in hia twentieth year he fell under the 
law for the con »« rip I ion, he drew the lot for s, soldier, 
but by the kw his infinnity proteoted him. The military 
doctor persisted in assorting that he only pretended to be 
deaf and dumb, and refused belief to the declarations of 
his friends and the evidence of the disclosures, he forced 
him to enter the hospital and to submit to every kind of proof; 
the Dr. Restelli, surgeon of the military district, ordered the ap- 
plication of red hot irons to the body of Capello in order to 
make him speak, 154 bums wore inflicted npon the body of the 
unhappy mute, but of course he was unable to utter a single 
word. General Govene, charged with the military government 
of the Island, had not an exact list of the recruits in his list, he 
had the names of the dead, of women, of children, and of many 
who had emigrated in the service; for imaginary persons be 
caused to be arrested Dr. Albanese, one of the Drs. of General 
Garibaldi, they arrested this gentleman in the street and told him 
he was one of the refractory. I answered, Dr. Albanese, why I 
am 30 years old ! That is nothing they answered, and they 
placed a sentry over his house, in the end they liberat«3d hira. 
They also accused the Duke de la Vegdura of protecting the 
delinquents, he pleaded the in^-iot ability of his person as a senator, 
but this did not prevent them fi-om placing sentries over hia 
house. The government replied to the qnestions of the Deputies 
Maceli and la Borla, denying certain facts, and justifying others 
for reasons of State; they denied on the authority of Dr. 
Kestelli, the wounds of the deaf and dumb Capello. In Palenno 
numbers of the population hare seen these wounds. The author 
has in his possesHtoii a photograph of Capello, which he has just 
receivwl from Palenno, which shows the bums and sufficiently 
answers this qnestion. Garibaldi did not resign imtil the Italian 
Chambers had confirmed the imoonstitutionaJ conduct of the 
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Ministers in every respect. After the resignnlion of tlie General, 
the Government Tuerabers in the house voted that It should be 
accepted, and virtually answered it by decorating Dr. Restelli, 
who ordered the torture to be itiflict«d. 

The Diritto proclaims the following programme t — ^Admitting 
that in ihu hour of danger Garibaldi will neither ask the religion 
or the politics of tbose who are willmg to aid him in the 
compleUon of the task to which he has devoted himself— the 
formation of an united Italy, — admitted that lie will for the 
futtti-e never look whether the sword or the bayonet, which 
repulses tlie enemy of Italy and restores her unity, is wielded by 
a monarchal or republican hand, the Diritto proclaims that Italy 
under a king is the only idea existing in the minds of a party 
which, led by the saviour of Italy, and composed of her beat, 
honeetest, and most active citizens, has made the kingdom of the 
peninsula what it now is. The moderate party little knows, 
writes Civiuni, the pernicious fault it comuiila when it insists ou 
creating in Italy difficulties which do not exist, when by its own 
eSbrts it succeeds in reviving discords which can only profit tbe 
enemies of their country. 

A leading London journal, the Daily Tekffrapfi, of the 30th 
of December, has so able an article on the Italian Question, no 
apology is offered for givhig it almost in its entirety : — 

" Notwithstanding semi-official contradictions on the part of the 
Administration, and friendly explanations on the part of leading 
Italians, certain it is that the affturs of the [teninsula are in a 
state which demands that rarest form of discretion — concentrated 
energy. The outward signs are embarrassing and anxious 
enough. The eloquently prompt response of King Victor 
Emmanuel, agreeing to take part hi the Emperor Napoleon's 
Congress, has been followed u]i by plausible rumours that his 
Government is engaged in a vigorous augmentation and drilling 
of its army, with a view to active operations; and the condition 
of other countries has appeared to indicate the aim of these 
contcmpUted movements. Holstein is only the last of the points 
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St which the conflagration seems likely to break forth, and 
whether the tumult is to take possession of Norlbem Germany I 
or Hungary, Austria may hate more on her hands than slia ] 
bargains for; lienee the deferred opportunity for \'enetia seems I 
to be not far distant. Again, should tbe Kmperor Napoleon find I 
his hands too fiiU witli Mexicnn ex | (editions, congresses, Genunit | 
complications, and perhaps a little affair to be accomplished on I 
the lUime, he might be gind enough of the ready, willing, and 
chivalrous support of the Re Galantuonio ; and would it be 
wonderful if, under such circumstances, he were to find otbcr 
services for certain of his troops than that of la^ly playing 
garrison in Rome? Letters have been seen flying abont belwewn J 
Garibaldi and Victor Hugo; the 'Party of Action' is astir I 
with fresh vitality; and everybody, from General La Marmora [ 
to the Sovereign Ponti(f, is on the gui vise of bojw or fear, as | 
the case may lie. Tliere is something in the air, and people feel ' 
the electric influences of an approaching storm. Indeed, so 
nervously sensitive have they become, that they have actually : 
anticipated things that are not to happen ; reforms, for example, 
in the Pontifical Government. But there is even a darker side 
of the horizon. The Party of Action is anything but con- 
tented. Tlie retirement of Dr. Bertani and a few friends from 
the Italian Parliament, to mark their indignation at the treatmeut 
of Sicily, is an untoward symptom ; and, possibly, the retrogade 
strategy of the respectable members may be followed by other 
manifestations of the popular discontent. The Party of Reaction 
contribute.s its mite to the general uneasiness, the Pope having 
recently nominated fourteen new bishops, seven of them for 
posts in Italy, Bologna included ; and since the Royal Govern- 
ment, as a matter of course, has refused the exequatur permitting 
the ecclesiastics to assume their offices, speculative politicians 
are already discussing the possibility of a new Protestant 
secession — a severance of the ' National Italian Church' from 
the local and provincial sect which still keeps itfl establishment 
on Monte Cavalla Strange to say, while most of these threats 
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of danger are visionary and fallacious, the cooditiou of the 
peninsula is even more critical than the alarmiats assert As to 
tJie Party of Action, the most important leader of it is Garibaldi, 
and although the events of the day may prove very tantalising 
and tempting to his adventurous mind, we have some reason to 
believe that he does not contemplate any abrupt departure from 
the masterly position which he has preserved heretofore. Tlie 
correspondence with Victor Hugo implies as much. It puts in 
an appearanM for the tribunes of the peo]>le, French as well an 
Italian ; it signifies that they are neither dead nor oblivious, and 
it shows them on the watch to seize any opportunity that may 
present itself; but that opportunity has not yet come. Their 
letters may be regarded less as cheques drawn at sight on the 
bank of revolution than as instruments to defer payment of the 
account — promissory notes, renewed for at least another year ; 
though, of course, they will be taken up m the interval if the 
occasion should offer. The Diritto, the accredited organ of 
Garibaldi, has distinctly announced that, in the event of war 
breaking out elsewhere, the party for which it speaks would 
instantly place itself by tlie side of the national champions. 
' Garibaldi,' says hi* mouthpiece, ' would be tie first to say to 
his followers. Turn all your hatred against the enemies of Italy ; 
and those followers would be the first to rush into action, crj-ing 
TJniled Italy under Victor EmmanueL' Nay, the General 
himself has recently placed on record his distinctly constitudonal 
convictions. Under his own hand he has not only expressed his 
attachment to England and her institutions, but has declared his 
thorough confidence in our Premier. I would give my life 
for England as freely as for Italy.' And not a doubt can be 
entertained that, should his country be assailed, should she be 
summoned to take her part in any great European challenge, or 
should destiny itself point the opportunity for her onward march, 
he will be found foremost amongst the officers of the Itaban 
army, winning new victories, and laying both the throne and the 
people under new debts to hie patriotiBm. It is not in these 




directions that the daugci's of the kiiigiloin lie. The Pope, who 
has not power enough to keep order in his own city, and remains 
there by favour of French patronage and tlie snfferance of bis 
own liegee, may go to such aggressive lengths as the appoint- 
ment of bishops ; but wliat then ? Ho knows beforehai»i that they 
are to remain in his own neighbourhood, as much mere titalar 
dignitaries as Henry V, of France, or the Dnke of Brunswick. 
Dr. Bertani is a clever man, but debate can go on without him. 
The capture of Caruao, however, does not end brigandage in 
Naples, nor is the retirement of Garibaldi from the Chamber of 
Deputies an insignificant occurrence. We may doubt the step 
as a question of sound policy, but the exciting cause is not to bo 
ignored or despised. There may be ' faults on both sides,' but 
the very activity of General Pallavtcini is evidence to the ugly fact 
that the Royal Government has not yet succeeded in winning 
the unreserved aflfections of the Neapolitans; and if some obscurity 
Btil! hangs over the causes of the disorder in the southern part of 
the peninsula — if complaints can justly be alleged against local 
agitators in Sicily — If both provinces nourish some jealousy 
of northern ascendency — it ia but too obvious that each is treated 
too much like a conquered dependency. To prove that certiun 
individual ringleaders ' are in the wrong' would in no degree 
exonerate the Turm officials, whose business it was to compete 
with any such candidates for the affections of the people, and to 
beat every other competitor. With all their resources — with 
the means of inciting loyalty and patriotism, as opposed to dis- 
content and pro\-incialism — with their command of Italian zeal 
and Italian wit — the meml>ers of the Administration are damned 
by their own defence,* They confess that they have not 
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Bncceeded, where not to succeed in in ilscW lui oDViici^, antl one 
of the gravest character. Nor are the reasons of their failure 
leaa palpable than the thing itself. Overlooking the example of 
oar Richard 11,, they neglect to master the discontent by boldly 
and heartily crying, ' I will be your leader.' " Their shortcomings 
and blunders are glaring, if we look only to the single ease of 
Garibaldi. Granted that he erred at Aspromonte, surely he lias 
paid the penalty many times over ; and if he miscalculated tlicre, 
his conduct did not differ very materially from certain sallies nut 
of bounds which endowed the kingdom with the two provincoa 
of Naples and Sicily, and made it really Italy. Admitting that 
a Uttle official cold water might be cast on the one fault,* where 
has been the official tribute for the other splendid gifts ?— where 
the national at^knowledgment to the man that gave the nation 
existence and restored a country to its name? What hia 
position, what his honours, what his share in the social inter- 
course and family councils of the Italians? He ia no beggar for 
rewards — he does not need any of those honours wMch Royalty 
can bestow I but Royalty needs to bestow them, and that nation 
is defrauded whose rewards are withheld from its most devoted 
men. The founder of the State is consigned to a species of rustica- 
tion ; and the aei)arate position into which he is thrust is an 
ei:amplo of those laches which constitute the true weakness and 
peril of the kingdom." 
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Brief Hurtor; ot the events which ltd tfl the oceopatioii of Roint— Italy >t the 
ptece ot 1815— The inaarrpction of 1820— The Victor Emmannfii ol that 
dij—Fias IS— The retolnlian of 1B4S— The address ot the kssembi; b> 
England and Prance in 1849— The French Arm; stider Oudinol, land in 
Italy— The defence of Rome entnigted to Gdribaldi- HcpulH ol the French 
troops— Debate on the eipedition to Home is the Frondi AiKmbly — 
Napoleon's letter to Ondinat— (laribaMi attacks the Flench- The King of 
Maplei murcbcB opon Rome — Tlie Bnnrbon Army retrcot and are defeated 
by Ooribaldi— The Butchery at Villa Comiui— Dufi'nFes of Kame aluuidaued 
— Oaribaldi declared Dictator— Mr. Stanafeld on the defence ol Rome. 

Before concluding, I have thonght it advisable to aild, aa an 
appendix, a brief history of the events which led to the occu- 
pation of Rome by the French army. At the peace of 1815 it 
is well known that Italy was parcelled out as part of the general 
epoil. The insurrection of 1820 at Naples followed. The king 
j-ielded in six days and granted a constitution. An Austrian 
army entered the kingdom the following year and restored des- 
potism. A successful invasion by the Piedmontese took place, 
but the Victor Emmanuel of that day, boimd by his oath to 
Austria not to grant any constitution, abdicated, and a constitu- 
tional government was in consequence procliumed. Tlie follow- 
ing April the king was however restored by the force of Austria. 
These movements were, the works of the Carbonari. Charles 
Albert, then Prince of Carignano, father of the present kipg of 
Italy, and Prince Francis, of Naples, were members of this order. 
The Neapolitan Prince was n traitor from the first, and ao things 
continued to go on till the national rising of 1648, 
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Pius IX ascended the Papal throne in 1846. He promised 
lavge administrative reforms, and a government in accordance 
with the requirements of the times, granted an amnesty, and 
appeared to be anxious to form a liberal and constitutional state, 
roimd which all parties might unite. So convinced was General 
Garibaldi of this, that he wrote offering his fuU and entire sup- 
port to the Pope, This was Garibaldi's first attempt to support 
a constitutional monarchy in Italy. The resnlt is known to all. 
The Pope Ustened to evil coimcillors, returned K> the old system, 
and had to fly from Rome in the disguise of a menial. 

The Revolution of 1848, which dethroned Lotus Philippe and 
the House of Orleans, establishing a republican goveroment in 
France, was the signal for a general revolutionary movement 
throughout Europe. In Rome, a repubhcan government was 
established, the same as in Paris, and Mazzini was appointed the 
Triumvir. The 5th article of the French Constitution stated, 
" The French Republic respects Foreign nationalities. She in- 
tends to canse her own to be respected ; she will not undertake 
any sin for the purpose of conquest, and will never employ her 
anns againat the liberty of any people." The President of the 
French RepubUc was Prince Louis Napoleon, who had himself 
fought for Italiui liberty in the year 1831, when the Bolognese 
revolution broke out.* Louis Napoleon had t&ken an active part 
in the campaign, and, iudcd by General Sercoguani, defeated the 
Papal forces in several places. His success was of short dura- 
tion. He was deprived of his command, and banished from 
Italy, and only escaped the Austrian soldiers by assuming the 
disguise of a servant. It must also be borne in mind that the 
Emperor Napoleon, his uncle, had detained tlie Pope a prisoner 
in France. It could not be reasonably supposed, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the President of the French Republic would do 
otherwise than rejoice at the formation of a sister republic in the 
Konian States. The Roman constituent assembly, elected by 
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iniversal Bufirage, voted by 143 against 3 votcB, for the perpe- 
tual downfall of the temporal goveraraent of the Pope ; it also 
resolved, in conformity with the new constitution, that, though 
firmly determined to resist the union of the temporal and ewle- 
siastioal powers in one and the same person, they were ready to 
assume to the Pope the full and perfect exercise of all his eccle- 

' Giastical powers. 

On the 16th of April, 1840, the coDstituent assembly voted 
that a manifeato should be addressed to the Governments and 
Parliaments of England and France. In this document it was i 

stated, " That the Roman people had a right to give themselves 

I the form of government which pleased them ; that they had 
sanctioned the independence and free exercise of the spiritual 
authority of the Pope, and that they trusted that England and 
France wonld not assist in restoring a government irreconcilable 
by its nature with liberty and civilization, and morally destitute | 

of all authority for many years past, and materially so during the 
previous five months." 

I Notwithstanding this, the French government dispatched a 

French army to Ci\ita Vecchia, where they landed on the 27th 
April, 1B49. Gieneral Oudlnot declared that the flag which he had ': 

hoisted was that of peace, order, conciliation, and true liberty, 
and he Invited the Roman people to co-operate in the accomplish- ; 

ment of this patriotic and sacred work. He also declared that 
the French had landed, not to defend the existing Ponti6cal 
government, but to avert great misfortunes fi-om the country. 
France, he added, did not arrogate to herself the right to regu- 
late the interests which belonged to the Roman people and 
extended to the whole Christian world The prefect of the | 

province replied, " Force may do much in this world, but I am li 

averse to believe that republican France will employ its troops to 
overtiirow the rights of a republic formed under the same aiis- 
pioes as her own. I am convinced that when you ascertain the 

\ truth you will feel assured that in our country the repubbc is I 

t supported by the immense ra^ority of the people," J 
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The Roman gOTemment resolved to oppose force by force, and 
the Assembly did not hesitate; on the 26th of April, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the following decree was voted amidst 
the applauses of all Rome: — "In the name of God and the 
people — The Assembly, after the communication received by 
the Triumvir, places in his hands the honour of the republic, 
and charges him to repel force by force." 

The Triumvir entmsted to General Garibaldi, who arrived the 
name evening, the defence of the city of Rome. 

It is impossible to descnbe tlie enthnaiasm which took pos- 
session of the population at the sight of him. The courage of 
the people inereaseil with their confidence, and it appeared as if 
the Assembly hail not only decreed dei'ence, but victory. 

A few lines of the history of the Roman Revolntion, by 
Biagio WiragUa, will give an idea of this enthnsiasm : " This 
mysterious conqueror, surrounded by such a brilliant halo of 
glory, who entered Rome on the eve of the very day on which 
the republic was about to be attacked, was, in the minds of the 
Roman people, the only mau capable of maintaining the decree 
of resistance; therefore the multitudes, on the very instant, 
imited themselves with the man ivho personified the wants of 
the moment, and who was the hope of alL" 

He upheld for three months in the future capital of the natum 
the national flag, against the forces of France, Austria, Naples 
and Spain ; twice were the French troops attacked at the point 
of the bayonet and repulsed far beyond the walls ; it was after- 
wards stated by French writers, that the French soldiers only 
intended to make a recognizance and had fallen into a snare, this 
ia not true ; the French genera! had resolved upon a battle, his 
plan of which was found ou the body of a Ficncli oflit-er killed 
in the conflict, and D'ansmitted to the Minister of War ; it waa 
after this victory that Garibaldi, seeing all tlic advajitages of his 
situation, wrote to Avizzanti, Minister of War, " Send me fresh 
troops, and as I promised to beat the French, and have kept my 
word, I promise you I will prevent any one of them from regaining 
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their vessels." It was then that Masdni, plodog all his hopes on 
the French dcmoci'atio party, of which Ledni II«lUn was the chief, 
interposed his authority, he refused the fresh troops asked for, and 
ordered Ciarihaldi not to make a mortal enemy of France by a 
complete defeat. On Monday, 7th May, in the French National 
Assembly, there was an animated discnssion on the French 
expedition to Home; Mods. J. Fn\'re having denounced its pro- 
ceetUngs as contrary to the intention avowed by ministers, which 
was to prevent foreign interference at Rome ; and as clearly 
opposed to wishes of the Roman people ; he also stated, on the 
aiithority of private letters, that five unsuccessful assaults bad 
been made, that 150 men had been killed and 600 wounded, and 
he ended by moving the appointment of a committee. Mons. 
Barrot, the president of tlie conncil, declared that the object of 
the expedition was, really, to prevent another power from inter- 
fering in the alf^rs of Rome, and expressed bis belief that 
General Oudinot had not acted contrary to his instructions, 
though the army might have fallen into a snare, he opposed the 
committee as unconstitutional, and called upon the assembly to 
reject the motion. General Lamoriciere believed that Genera] 
Oudinot might have been deceived as to the wishes of the people 
of Rome. M. Ftocon announced that barricades bad been erected 
at Rome, and that the French residents would fight against the new 
comers. After some further discussion Mons. Barrot acquiesced 
in the motion, and the members withdrew to appoint the com- 
mittee. The sitting was resumed at 9 o'clock, when the report 
of the committee was presented. It stated that as the idea of 
ibc assembly had been that the expedition sent to Civita Veochia 
ought to remain there, unless Austria moved on Rome, or a 
counter resolution in that city rendered an advance necessary. 
The committee considered that more had been done than had 
been intended, and it therefore proposed a resolution declaring 
that the national assembly requested the Government to take 
measures that the expedition to Italy be no longer turned aside 
from ita real object. M. Drouyn de Lhnys on the part of the 
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Govemraeat, said he must positively Tefiise to order the troopB 
to return to Civita Vecchia, their presence being required by 
events at Rome, the minister farther declared that the Govern- 
ment fnlly supported its agent, the general-in-chiel", and the more 
BO that the details of the encounter at Rome were wanting. IVL 
Lenard accused the ministry of wishing to put down the Roman 
republio. After various amendments ha<l been proposed and 
rejected, the resolution of the committee was carried against 
ministers by a majority of 328 to 241, The result was received 
with loud cheers, and cries of " Vive la Repiiblique," and the 
chamber adjourned at a quarter past 1 o'clock. 

Notwithstanding this vote of the French National Assembly, 
the president of the republic, Prince Louis Napoleon, addressed 
a letter to General Oudinot, in which he says ; " I had hoped 
that the inhabitants of Rome would receive with oagemess an 
anny which had arrived there to accomplish a ftiendly and dis- 
interested mission. This has not been the case, oar soldiers 
have been received as enemies, our military honour is engaged. 
1 shall not su&r it to be assailed. Reinforcements shall not be 
wanting to you." The envoy of the Roman Government in Paris, 
addressed the following letter, in the name of the Roman people, 
to their brothers in France : " A sanguinary combat has taken 
place between the inhabitants of Rome and the children of 
France, whom rigorous orders urged against our homes ; the 
sentiment of military honour commanded them to obey their 
chiefs, the sentiment of patriotism ordered us to defend our 
liberties and our country. Honour is saved, but at what a pricel 
may the terrible responsibility be averted from us, who are 
united by the bonds of charity. May even the culpable be 
pardoned, they are punished sufficiently by remorse. Health 
and fraternity.— L. Tarpolei, Colonel Envoy Extraodinary of 
the Roman Republic in Paris. 

Ill the next sitting of the French National Assembly, the 
subject of the president's letter to General Oudinot was brought 
forward by M. Grevy, in reply to whoraM. Odillon Barrot stated 
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that though the letter in qneetion was not the act of the cabinet, 
he and his oolleagucs were reaiy to assunis the whole rcsponai- 
biiity of it. Ho declared that the object of the letter was merely 
to express sympathy with the army, and that it was not intended 
as the inauguration of a policy contrary to that of the assembly. 
General Changaraier placed the letter of the president of the 
republic to General OudJnot on the orders of the day of every 
regiment in the French service, although M. Odilon Barrot declared 
in the assembly that it was not official. Also General Foret 
refused to obey the orders of the president of the assembly by 
sending two battalions to guard it during its sitting; a breach 
of orders, which was brought under the notice of the assembly 
by M. Arinand Manest, and apologised for by M. Odillon Barrot. 
On the 9th of May M. Ledm Uollin declared the letter of the 
president to General Oudinot to be an insolent defiance of the 
national assembly, and a violation of the constitution. Ultimately 
the debate was adjourne<i on the motion of M. Grevy and M. 
Fane, in consequence of M. Odiloo Barrot having annotmced 
that M. Lesseps, the late minister from Pai-is at Madrid, had been 
sent by the govenmient as an envoy to Rome, to express to the 
Roman people the wishes of the assembly, which showed that 
the government did not intend to oppose the assembly. The 
Paris correspondent of the ^orni'nj Chronich, noticing the stormy 
debates in the French assembly says : " In the last three days 
troops have been pouring into Paris, and the number of men 
now garrisoning the capital is upwards of 100,000." 

On the 12th of June a leading English provincial paper* 
wrote : " K the supposition he correct which nttribnted the delay 
in the apytearance of the Fi-ench presidtnl's message to the 
difficulties experienced by its framer in the endeavour to put & 
good face on the Roman expedition, we must say tlmt the period 
of protracted gestation offers but a net result of labour lost. The 
document is now liefore the world, and the account which it 
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gives of the transactioD will not coniitrue more favonrably than 
Gieneral Ondinot's proclamations. Tlie avowal justcomea to this 
that France, imsolicited by any of the contending parties, 
arbitrarily intervened in Rome, in order ' to exercise a direct 
independent action by our own spontaneous movement.' This 
message also, as published in the Moniteur, differs from that 
published in the other French papers in a most essential point. 
In speaking of the resistance offered to General Oudinot by the 
Romans, the message ns published in ihis Moniteur, says: 'This 
nnexpected struggle, without making any change in the final aim 
of our enterprise. Las paralysed our beneficent intentions, and 
rendered abortive the efforts of negociations.' The message, as 
published in the other journals, has, ai'ter the words ' beneficent 
intentions,' the following passage : ' Completely altered the 
state of the question, so that it is now only in Rome that it can 
be resolved in a manner consistent with the honour of France.* 
This latter version was the one originally laid upon tlie table of 
the assembly, but the president subsequently altered it as it 
appeared to explain somewhat too clearly his intentions with 
regard to Rome." 

We will now return to that city, and to the day of the first 
victory over the French. 

The joy which pervaded Rome in the evening and night which 
followed this first combat, may be easily supposed. The whole 
city was illuminated, and presented the aspect of a national fete. 
Songs and bands of music were heard in alt directions. Tlie 
neit day, the first of May, Garibaldi received from the minister 
of war authority to attack the French with his legion ; he took up 
ft splendid position on a height, on the flank of the French ai-my, 
but at the moment the ItaUana were about to cliarge, a French 
officer arriveil and demanded a parley with Garibaldi, he stated 
that be was sent by tlie General Oudinot to treat for an armistice, 
and to be assured that the Roman people really accepted the repub- 
lican government, and were determined to defend tlieir rights. 
As a proof of his good intentions the French general offered to 
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give up (Jaribaldi's favourite eiiapluii], Ugo Bossso,* who 
(having the evening before refused to leave a dying man, whose 
head he was holding on his knee), had been taten prisoner. 
The Roman minister at war ordered Garibaldi to return to Rome, 
whi<^h he did, aooonipanied by the Frenoh ofReer. The armistice 
demanded of General Oiidinot was accorded by the triumvir, 
and the republican government granted unconditional liberty to 
fully 600 French prisoncra in their hands. A letter from Gari- 
baldi, after speaking of the bravery displayed by the Roman 
troops, says, f A quantity of arras, drums, and other matters, 
have remained in our hands. The wounded French, before ex- 
piring, expressed their sorrow for having fought against their 
republican brethren." 

The King of Naples, at the head of his army, was now marchi- 
ing upon Rome. Seeing this, Garibaldi, whom thearraisticeleft 
tmoccupied, demanded permission to employ hisieiGure in attack- 
ing the King of Naples, This permission was granted, and on 
the evening of the 4th of May, Garibaldi left the city with his 
legion, now 2,500 strong. 

The rendezvous had been appointed at the Place of the People, 
and at six o'clock Garibaldi was there. A young Swiss, of 
German Switzerland, named Guatave de Hoffstiller, who haa 
written an excellent history of the siege of Rome, gives the 
following account : — 

"JuBt as six o'clock was striking, the General and his staff 
appeared, and was received with a thunder of vivaU. I saw him 
for the first time. He is a man of middle height, his counte- 
nance scorched by the sun, but marked with lines of antique 
parity. He sat on bis horse as calmly and firmly as if he had been 
bom there; beneath bis hat — broad-brimmed, with a naiTOW 
loop, and ornamented with a black ostrich feather — was spread 
a forest of hair. A red beard covered the whole of the lower 
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part of his face. Over hia reil ehirt was thrown an American 
poncho, white, lined with red, like his shirt. His staff wore the 
red blouse, and aftenvords the whole Italian legion adopted that 
colour," 

The papers of the day stated, " intelligence has been received 
from Rome np to the 9th. Qaribaldi has marched into the 
Neapolitan territory, the Neapolitans have been forced tfl aban- 
don Tracati and several other places, in order to provide for the 
defence of Naples against the advance of Garibaldi. The follow- 
ing official announcement of Graribaldi's victory, was pnhlished 
at Rome on the 1 0th, " Official bulletin : first Italian Legion of 
General Oaribaldi, PaleBtrina, May 9th, quarter-past 8 o'clock, 
p.m. A complete victory. The enemy, 7,000 strong, entirely 
defeated. We have taken three pieces of artillery. The firing 
commenced at half-past 4 and finished at dusk. More detailed 
accounts shall be sent in an honr. Palestrina is illuminated from 
Daverio, chief of General Garibaldi's staff." Tlie defeat of the 
Neapolitans by Garibaldi, was a perfect rout, not a Neapolitan 
solJier was to be found in tlie Roman repubUc ; their success had, 
however, nearly cost the Italians dear. Garibaldi waa wounded 
in the foot and the hand. " The head-quarters of the Neapolitan 
army are now at Naples, and the very excellently beaten Bomba 
is at Gaeta, pouring his sorrows into the bosom of the Pope." 
In Rome, Mazzini informed the Assembly that Garibaldi would 
confine his operations to the Irontier, so as to be ready to fall 
back upon Rome whenever his presence might be needed ; he 
was ordered to return, and did so, entering Rome on the morning 
of the l'2th, havbig marched during the night 28 miles, without 
stopping an instant The following account is greatly condensed 
from the account of the siege of Rome, written by Garibaldi, 
and by him given to Alexandre Dumas; the speaker is the 
General : — 

" On the day Bologna fell, the ambassador extraordinary of 
the French republic, Ferdinand de Lesseps, entered Rome with 
Michael Accnisi, the envoy of the Roman republic to Paris. 
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" By means of the good offices of the French anibaasatlor, the 
armiBtite, which had been agitated for a fortnightj and against 
which I had given so Ptiong an opinion on the 1st of May, waa 
concluded. 

" The Roman government resolved to tjike advantage of this 
truce to get rid ot the Neapolitan army. 

" The government (MaKzini) first made Colonel Roselli a 
general, and then named him genond in chief. 

" Some of my friends urged me not to accept a secondary 
position under a man who the <]ay before only was my inferior. 
But I confess I have been always inaccessible to these qiiestioiis 
of self-love ; whoever gives me an opportunity, if only as a 
simjile soldier, of ilrawing my sword against the enemy, is 
entitled to my thanks. I therefore accepted with gratitude the 
post of general of division. 

"On the lath of May, m the evening, the whole army of the 
republic, that is to say, ten thousand men, with twelve pieces of 
cannon, marched out of the city of Rome by the San Giovanni 
gate. Of these ten thousand men, one thousand were cavaliy." 

General Garibaldi was ordered to proceed in advance. 

" I had received," he continues, " information that the Nea- 
politan army was encamped at Velletri, with from 19 to 20,000 
men, of whom two regiments were Swiss, and 30 pieces of can- 
non. It was likewise said that the King of Naples tn person waa 
in the city. In fact, the royals occupied Velletri, Albano, and 
Fiascati ; their advanced posts came aa far as Fratvecchia. Their 
left wing was protected by the sea, their right wing leant upon 
the Appenines. After I had abandoned Palestrino, they had 
occupied it, and thus commanded the valley through which was 
the only practicable road for an army coming from Rome to 
attack them. They were, then, able to oppose to us a serious 
resistance, as they had over us the advantage of position, the 
advantage of numbers, the advantage of cannon, and that of 
cavalrj'. On the raormiig of the 19th, I qmtlcd my position to 
maruh upon Velletri, to which city the whole Bourbon army had 
retreated." 
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In the end, the array of the King of Naples was again entirely 
defeated by General Garibaldi's division alone. In an early part 
of the day, lie sent to the commander-in-chief for reinforcements, 
and received for answer that swldicra could not bo sent, as they 
had not eaten their soup. He then resolved to do what he coidd 
with his own strength, and victory again crowned his efforts. 
Towards midnight, Ids troops took possession of Velletii itself, 

" It was indeed deserted. A few prisoners had been too tardy, 
and from them and the people of the city, I learnt all I wanted 
to know — which was that, as soon as night came ou, the Neapo- 
litans had commenced their retreat, but in such disorder, that 
they had left the greater part of their wounded behmd them. 
At daybreak I set off in pursuit of them, bnt it was impossible 
for me to ovei-take thein. Beaiiles, whilst I was on the higli 
road to Terracina, I i-eceived orders to rejoin the column, half 
of which was returning to Rome. I re-entered Rome on the 
24th of May, amidst an immense crowd, which hailed me with 
cries of wild joy." 

In the meantime. General Oudinot, having received tlie rein- 
forcements which he required, disavowed the treaty entered uito 
by the Roman government and the envoy extraordinary of his 
master, the president of the French republic. It would have 
been thought that the dream of a French alliance would now 
have faded from the ideas of the Roman government, but they 
were only half convinced even yet, and they allowed their com- 
mander-in-chief, the newly-created General Roselli, to indite a 
letter, from which the foUowiiig is an extract : — " General 
Oudinot, Duke de Reggio, citizen, — It is my perfect conviction 
that the army of the Roman republic will one day fight side by 
aide with the army of the French republic to maintain the most 
sacred rights of peoples. This conviction leads me to make 
you proposals, which I hope yon will accept. It is known to me 

• The utter incompotonce at OpncrnI Rowllittss evident [romQnt tolsnt, Hn«- 
■Ter, he shared the newj of llin Itomnn (.iovemmait rmpeotiiig the Frencb, whicb, 
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that a treaty has been signed between the government and pleni- 
potcintiary minister of France, a treaty which has not received 
your approbation," The letter goes on to request an tmlimited 
armistice, with a notification of 13 days before the resumption of 
hostilities, asked in the name of the honour of the army and of 
the French republic, and concludes, "I have the honour to re- 
qnest a prompt reply, General, begging yon to accept the salu- 
tation of fraternity, — Kosblll" 

To this the French general replied : — " General, — ^The orders 
of my government are positive, Tliey prescribe to me to enter 
Rome as soon as possible. * • • j (irfpr the attack of the 
place until Monday morning at least. Receive, General, the 
assurance of my high consideration, — The general-in chief of the 
corps de I'armee of the Mediterranean, Oudinot Due de Reggio." 

According W this assurance, the attack would not commence 
before the *th of June. 

" It is tnie," writes Garibaldi," that a French author, Foland,haB 
said in his Commentaries upon Poljbius, ' A general who goes to 
sleep on the faith of a treaty awakes a dupe.' I was roused at 
three o'clock by the sound of cannon. I found everything on 
fire. This is what had happened: Our advanced posts were at the 
Villa PamphiU. At the moment midniglit was striking, and we 
were entering on the day of Sunday, the 3rd of June, a French 
column glided through the darkness towai'ds tlie Villa Pampbili. 
' Who goes there?' cried the sentinel, warned by tlio sound of 
footsteps. ' Viva Tltolia I' replied a voice, Tlie sentinel, think- 
ing he had to do with compatriots, suffered them to approach, 
and was poniarded. The column rushed ijito the Villa Pamphili. 
Ail they met with were either killed or made prisoners. Some 
men juinjwd through the windows into the garden, and when 
once in the garden, climbed over the walls. The most forward 
of them retired behind the convent of St Pancrazio, shouting 
' To arms ! to arms I' whilst others ran off in the direction of 
the Villas Valentini and Corsini. Like the Villa Paraphili, these 
were carried by surprise, but not without making some resistance. 
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AV'heii I arrived at tbe St. Paiicrazio gate, the Villa Paiiii>lii!i, 
tlie Villa Corsini, acd the Villa Valentini were all tnkeii. The 
Vasoello alone remained in our hands. Now the Villa Corsiiu 
being taken was an enormous loss to uh ; for aa long as we were 
masters of that, the Frenuh could not draw their paraUels. At 
any price, then, that must be retaken ; it was for Rome a ques- 
tion of life and death. The firing between the cannoneers of 
the ramparts, the men of the Vascello, and the French of tho 
Villa Corsini and the Villa Valentiui, increased. But it was not 
a fusillade, or a cannonade that was necessary ; it was an assault, 
& terrible but victorious assault, which might restore the Villa 
Corsini to us. For a moment the Villa Corsini was ours. That 
monieiit was short, but it was sublime ! The French brought u|> 
all their reserve, and fell upon ua all together before I could even 
repair the disorder inseparable from victorj'. The fight was 
renewed more desperately, more bloodily, more fatally than ever. 
I saw repass before me, repulsed by those irreRiBtible powere of 
war, fire and steel, those whom I had seen pasR on but a minute 
before, now bearing away their dead, 

" I have seen verj' terrible fights. I saw the fight of Rio 
Grande, I saw the Bayada, I saw the Salto San-Antouio, but I 
never saw anything comparable to the butchery of the Villa 
Corsini. 

" I came out tlie last, my puncho absolutely drilled with shot- 
holes ; but without a single wound myself. Within ten minutes 
we were once more in the Vascello, in the line of houses which 
belonged to us, from all the windows of which we renewed our 
fire npou the Villa Corsini. 

" We had suffered terrible losses. The Italian legion bail, 
killed and wounded, five hundred men placed nors de combat 
The Bersaglieri, who had only sis hundred men engaged, bad a 
hundred and fifty killed. All the other losses were in the same 
proportion. The entire loss of my division of four thoiisanil 
men was one thousand, of whom one hundred were otficer:«. 
The Signor BertBni, in his report, reckons one hundred and eighty 
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officers wouuded at the Villa Corsini and the Gate of the People. 
The Bersaglieri aloue had two officers killed, and eleven wounded.'' 

It will be seen from this, the enormous advantages which the 
French general gained from his breach of faith. From this time 
there was no longer a question of any other general than Grari- 
baldi defending Rome, although General Rosselli did not formally 
resiim. 

"Fearing an assault for the next day, I charged Giacomo 
Medici with the defence of all our advanced line, which now 
consisted of Vascello, and three or four small houses taken back 
from the French. I then passed the night in organizing our 
means of defence. 

" There could be no longer any ideapf saving Rome. From 
the moment an army of forty thousand men, having 36 pieces of 
siege cannon, can perform their works of approach, the taking of 
a city is nothing but a question of time. It must, one day or 
other fall ; the only hope it has left is to fall gloriously. 

" I that evening established my head-quarters in the Casino 
Savorelli, which, rising above the ramparts, overlooks the St. 
Pancrazio gate, and from its proximity permits everything to be 
seen that is passing in the Vascello, the Villa Corsini, and the 
Villa Valentini. It is true I was within half carbine shot of the 
French tirailleurs — but he who risks nothing wins nothing. 

" This rage of the French artillerymen to riddle my poor head- 
quarters with bullets, balls, and obos, sometimes produced scenes 
sufficiently Mniusing." 

It is not' the object of this paper to give the history of the 
seige of Rome. General Garibaldi had lost his chief of the 
staff, Colonel Daverea, on the night of the 3rd, and he appointed 
Colonel Maneira to the vacant post ; the reason the General gives 
shows the requirements he thinks a chief of the staff ought to 
possess, namely : great bravery and rare self possession, and 
quick eye in battle, and command of languages (Colonel Maneira 
spoke four), and above all that dignity which so well becomes 
superior rank. The new chief of the staff was mortally wounded 
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Oil the 30th of June. Bertaiii and the other doctors were ahnost 
instantly in attendance, but it was useless ; lie was told to think 
of his Saviour, " I do, think of him and much," was the answer. 
He then begi^ed that his children might be brought up in the 
love of God and tlieir countiy. On the day of his death, a 
letter arrived from his wife containing these words : — '* Do not 
think of me, or of yoiu* children, think only of your country." 

The conduct of the Roman people during these days of trial 
was worthy of ancient times. Whilst during the night, pursued 
by the showers of projectiles which crushed in the roofs of their 
houses, mothers flew from one place to another, pressing their 
children to their breasts ; whilst the streets resounded with cries 
and lamentations, not a single voice spoke of surrendering. In 
the midst of all these cries, one jeering cry was frequently heard 
when a ball or an obus brought down the side of a house : — 

•' A Benediction from the Pope I " 

During the evening of the 28th the French batteries aj)peared 
to rest for an instant as if to take breath, but on the day of the 
29th they resumed their fire with fresh rage. Home was 
intensely agitated ; the day of the 27th had been terrible ; our 
losses had been almost equal to those of the 3rd of June ; tlio 
streets were choked with mutilatetl men. The saj)pers had no 
sooner taken the spade or the pickaxe in their hand than they 
were cut in two by balls or mutilated by obus. All our artillery- 
men — observe, all — had been killed at tlieir guns : the duty of 
the artillery- was perfonued by soldiers of the line. All the 
nocturnal guard being under arms, there was, a thing before 
unheard of, a reserve composed of the womided, who, bleeding 
as they were, perfonned the duty. And yet all this time the 
assembly in permanence deliberated calmly and impassably in the 
Capitol under bullets and balls. 

As long as one of our pieces of cannon remained upon its 
carriage it re[)lied, but on the evening of the 20th the last was 
dismounted. 
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Giiiihaldi was uutumuued before the assembly, luid this is 1 
history of what happened. 

" Mazadnl had already annoiincwl to the aaaembly the position 
we now stood in : there remained, he said, but tliree parte to 
take: to treat with the French, to defend the city from barricsde 
to barricade ; or to leave the city, assembly, triumvirate, and 
ariuy, carrying away with them the palladium ol Roman liberty. 

" When I appeared at the door of the chamber, all the deputies 
rose and applauded. I looked abont me, and upon myself to see 
what it waa that awakeneil their enthusiasm. I was covered 
with blood ; my clothes were pierced with balls and bayonet 
Ihru8t«. Tliey cried : ' To the tribune 1 to the tribune ! ' and I 
niotmted it. I was interrogated on all aides. 

" All defence is henceforth impossible," replied I, " unless we 
are resolved to make Rome another Saragossa. On the 9th of 
February I proposed a militjiry dictatorship, that alone was able 
to place on foot a hundred thousand armed men. The living 
elements still subsisted ; they were to be sought foi-, and they 
would have been found in one courageous man. If I had been 
attijnded to, the Roman eagle would again have ma^le its eyrie 
upon the towers of the Capitol ; and with my brave men — and 
my brave men know how to die, it is pretty well known — I 
might have changed the face of Italy. But there is no remedy 
for that which is done. Let us view with head erect the oon- 
ilagration of which we no longer are the masters. Let us take 
n-ith ns from Rome all of the volunteer army who are wilUng to 
.'^Ulow us. Where we shall be Rome will be. I jiledge mysulf 
\fi nothing ; but all that my men can do that I will do — and 
" fiilst it takes refuge in us our country shall not die." 

In the end the following order was Issued. "The Roman 
Hipablic, in the name of God and the People. The Roman 
('unstituent Assembly disoontinues a defence which has become 
int^ssible. It has its post. The triumvirate are charged with 
i\"' execution of the present decree." On the 30th of June also, 
« Tth a view to futnre emergencies, the constituent assembly, by 
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formal vote, declared General (Jaribaldi the legal guardian of the 
rights of the Roman people, and conferred upon him the 
executive power of the state which the trinmvirate resigned into 
hifi hands; and when he was wounded and taken priBoner at Aspro- 
raonti, when he was neither fighting or intending to figlit, he 
was marching towards Rome provided with those legal powers 
which the representatives of the Roman people, elected them- 
selves by universal auflfrage, had already conferred upon him, 
anxious only to deliver these powers into tlie hands of Victor 
Emanuel, and to liberate the Roman people from a government 
which dally blasphemed God in making a merchandise of Him. 

But to return. Garibaldi left Rome at the head of 4,000 foot 
and fiOO horae, constituting two-thirds of the sun-ivors of the 
defenders of Rome. At first successful, he was in the end forced 
to retreat before the overwhelming numbers of the Austrians, 
and finally to disband his forces. It was at this time that he 
lost, under circumstances the most painful that it is possible to 
conceive, his wife and unborn child. The first act of the French 
general on entering Rome was to send a French colonel to lay 
the keys of the city at the feet of the Pope. All the Roman 
ph} sicians who attended the wounded patriots lost their diplomas. 
Mr. Stansfeld, now a Lord of the Admiralty, writes on this 
anbjeot : " We can never forget the heroic defence of Rome, the 
brightest and saddest page in the history of the Italian move- 
ment; a defence which, hopeless as it proved to be, was the 
greatest moral victory wliich Italy has yet achieved. Rome fell 
after three months' siege to the overpowering force and the 
matchless perfidy of the French. I say that its hopeless defence 
was the greatest of all moral victories for Italy, It was so, 
because it gave to the unaided people a proof and a consciousness 
of its own dignity and of its own faculties ; it was so becanse it 
u[theld for three months against the forces of France, Austria, 
Naples and Spain, the national flag in Rome, the future capital 
of the nation, and because it showed what Italtait volunteers 
could do against all pi-esent hojie for the future of their country. 
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Twice were the French troops attacked at the point of the 
bayonet and repulsed far beyond the walls. The first occasion 
was on the 30th of ^pril, 1849 ; within a few days a Neapolitan 
army of 15,000 men, led by the king in person, encamped at 
Albano, some fifteen miles from Rome, and on the lX)th of May 
the French troops again attacked and were again repulsed. On 
the 19th of ]VIay an armistice was concluded, and negociations 
commenced with Lesseps, the French envoy, pending which the 
little army at Rome marched against the Neapolitan king a 
Velletri, and put him ignominiously to flight; laying the founda- 
tion for Garibaldi of that wondrous prestige which enabled him, 
years afterwards, to free Sicily and Naples, with a handful of 
volunteers opposed to an army of 100,000 men, to enter tlic 
capital alone, and to drive the son of Bomba to seek refuge in 
an almost impregnable fortress. On the 31st of May the French 
envoy signed a convention between the Roman assembly and 
himself, on the ratification of which, by General Oudinot and 
the French GU)vemment, the gates were to be opened to the 
army of France, with a new armistice to be, in case of non- 
ratification of the convention, prolonged for fifteen days. The 
general refused his assent and produced private instructions of 
his own, but promised not to recommence the attack before the 
4th of Jime. To his eternal infamy, and that of the government 
which he served, he forfeited his word, attacked by surprise in 
the night of the 2nd. And throughout the whole of this unequal 
struggle, not only Rome but all the Roman states remained 
faithful to the assembly and government of their own choice, 
and to the flag of the nation which they had commissioned them 
to raise and to defend. That unanimity was the downfall of tlie 
temporal papacy, the thmiders of the Vatican were henceforth to 
rank as stage tricks to an accustomed audience, — the papal chair 
must rest on French bayonets or tumble to the ground. And 
the protest of that sublime defence was more, it determhied the 
nature of her future eftbrts to all Italy, it rendered imi>ossibIe at 
any moment the adoption by lt;ily of any other goal but unifi/ 
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it bound Italy, without the possibility of being led, or driven, or 
compelled astray, to its ncoouiplishiueiit. Rome for her capital, 
the sea and the ^Vlps her frontier lines, were the inevitable future 
of the Italian people." 

M. Thouvenel, the French nuniBt«r of foreign affairs, who re- 
signed his post after Aspromonte, in the French Chamber, tlio 
commencement of 1863, says that llome is the one blai^k spot 
upon tlie political horizon of France, and the only way to dispel 
it is to act on the principle lo which the French government 
owes its own existence. 

What is the use the Emjieror makes of his power in Rome 
on this subject? 27ie Times of August 13th, 1863, states: — 
" From their own correspondent. — It would be a work of super- 
erogation to attempt to show that the Papal authorities are 
accomplices in these acts of hostility to the Italian govenmient. 
It can admit of no doubt, but what shall we say of the French 
under whose eyes these facts take place. At one time their 
authorities declare that no hostile preparations are made in Rome, 
and then, if pressed hard, admit that perhaps two or three re- 
cruits at a time, under the auspices of iiii over-zealoua colonel, 
may leave the city for the Bourbon sen-ice, but they know 
nothing of it, and cannot prevent it. Now I have no hesitation in 
asserting that not a finger is ruscd in Rome without the fact 
being thorouglily known to the French police, which is the most 
lynx-eyed of Its kind. Its vigilance Is remarkable, and its success 
as great as its vigilance. Of course it saw those little knots of 
Spanish peasantry— whom everybody else saw in the streets — and 
knew all about them, and to say that they cannot prevent recruiting 
and the passage of the*e Itands is simply absurd. 

" A great flourish of inimpets has been made lately about the 
efforts of tlie French to discourage brigandage, but unfortunately 
for the credulity of those who hope all things, a band of escaped 
murderers leave Ci^-ita Veochia just at this time, with passports 
en regie, Big:ieii by Fn-uch and Spanish ambassadors Itound for 
the greaf revruiting ground, and General Boscd leaves, it is re- 
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ported, for Barcelonia, anil fresh bands are coming over the 
frontier. Tlie French authorities may know nothing of these 
proceedings, but it ia an odouB position which a great nation 
aaanmea when it acta as the protector of a nursery of brigands." 

We have before alluded to the opiniona eipressed by Lord 
Palmerston, on the 8th of Muy, 1 863, who Btat«d :— " In Rome 
there ia a French garrison ; under its shelter there exists a com- 
mittee of 200, whose practice is to organize a band of murderers, 
the scam and dregs of every nation, and send them forth into 
the Neapolitan territory to coimnit every atrocity." 

Ill conclusion, the very fact tliat Italian unity has now arrived 
at the fourth year of its age may be assumed as a fair reason for 
believing that it will reach a vigorous manhood. The errors of 
statesmen, the opposition of open enemies, the underhand machi- 
nations of a faithless ally, all have failed txi destroy its infancy, 
and when the time shall arrive for the nation to arm and free 
their brethren in Rome and Vonetia, may the ItaUans be led 
again to battle and to victory by that nniijue pattern of ancient 
valour and of goodnesa, by that most tnie, most unselfish, and 
most uoble-hearted of all Patriots, Giuseppe Gabibaij)!. 



• An Ensliali Rentlemsn. Mr. Timer, who niu prewnt at the niege of Rome, uid 
ucompmiied the OeHHral to l4ven><>°> "> '^^' *^*^^ "'^ the huiue iii which Qvi- 
haldl tiled ni pedecdT riddled with ahot. Ho al» »liit«d a corimu Incident 
whieh occniTed during the eicape nl Ouibddi from the poner of the Anstriuii, 
Thej knowitiK ttut Oiirihaldi waa concealed in a certain town, had ordered that 
erery perun who wore a beard ahoeJd be im]fri9oned. When the occupant of tlic 
booae.in which Garibaldi wu cnncealed Icunt thia, he nrped the Gfueml to get 
rid ol hU beard, luatead ul acting on tliia adviue, Garibaldi orilerd iin opm 
baronche, into which he and hb aide-de'Camp entered, and drivinff along the line of 
the Aoatrian forcei, dnnn ap on the ontaldrtH of the Iowa, and iw he passed them 
ialated the Aaatrian offlcen. who retornvd thii aalnte, litUo imatiining that tho 
Oenend wag then malcing hi> daring escape. At anolhei time, when Garibaldi, 
Bunk in thonRht, was aitUnn with his elbnna on a table, hia (ace biiricd in hij hands, 
h band of Anntiian soldiers anddenlv eutored the huoae, crowdini; ronnd and aver- 
■rhelming bim with inqairir», after the Ruthen Zeufel, whose traek thej had been 
fallowing for three qaartera of im hcmr. He endnrcd, bovrerer. all the importnnidea 
of theac people, Bad answered their iinestions withoQl allowing them W ' '- -'- 

^anee of hia face. Had he done », ' " ' 

wDold inatanll; have oixt him his life. 
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